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PR G] m 
To houſholds, both alike in dignity, 


In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe two foes 
A pair of ſtar-eroſt lovers talse their life; 
Waoſe miſadventur'd piteous overthrows 0 
Do, witu their death, bary their parents? ſtrife, 
Tae fearful paſſage of their dzath-mark'd love, 
And the continuance of their parents? rage, 
Which, but their children's end, nought could remove, 
Is now the two hours' trafſick of our ſtage; 
The wiich if vou with patient ears attend, 
What here ſhall miſs, our toil ſhall ſtrive to mend“. 


1 This prologu2, after the firſt copy was publiſhed in 2597, received 
ſeveral alterations, boch in reſpect of correQtneſs and verſiflcation. In 
the folio it is omitted. — The play was originally performed by the Right 
Honourable the Lord of Hunſdon his ſervants. 

In the firſt of K. James I. was made an act of parliament for ſome 
reſtraint or limitation of noblemen in the protection of players, or of 
players under their ſanction. STEEVERS. | 

Under the word PrxoLoGuE, in the copy of 1599 is printed Chorus, 
- which I ſuppoſe meant only that the prologue was to be ſpoken by the ſame 
perſon who perſonated the chorus at the end of thegfrſt act. 

The original prologue, in the quarto of 1597, ſtands thus: 

Two houſehold frends, alike in dignitie, 

In faire Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From civil broyles broke into enmitie, 

Whoſe civill warre makes civill hands uncleane. 
From forth the fatall loynes of theſe two foes 

A paire of ſtarre · croſt lovers tooke their life; 
Whoſe miſadventures, piteous overthrowes, 

(Through the continuing of their fathers' ſtrife, 
And death-markt paſſage of their parents“ rage,) 

Is now the two howres traffique of our ſtage. 
The which if you with patient eares attend, 

What here we want, wee'll ſtudie to amend. MALoNt. 


oy 


B 2 | Perſons 


Perſons Repreſented. | 


Eſcalus, Prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kinſman to the Prince, 

Montague, I Heads of txuo Houjes, at variance with each 

Capulet, ether. 

An old Man, uncle to Capulet. 

Romeo, /n to Montague. 

Mercatio, #:a/mar to the Prince, — Friend 4 Romeo. 

Benvolio, nephew to Montague, era Friend to Romeo. 

 Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet. 

Friar Lawrence, a Franci/can. 

Friar John, of the ſame order. 

Balthaſar, /ervazt to Romeo. 

Sampſon, 
regory, 

Abram, /ervant to ETD 28 

An Apothecary. 

Three Mufictans. 

Chorus. Boy ; Page to Paris ; Peter; an Offcer. 


| ſervants to Capulet. 


Lady Montague, Wife to an 
Lady Ca „ Wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulet. 

Nurje to Juliet. 


Citizens of Verona; ſeveral! Men and Women, relaticn: t: 
4 houſes; Maſters, Guards, Ciiizens, Watchmen, alu 
A .c. dants, 


SCENE axring the greater par: of the play, in Verona 
once in the fifth Act at Mantua. 


ROMEO AND JULIE T-. 


ACT I. SCENE 1. 
08 public Place. 


yter SamesoON and GRECGOAT, armed with fwords: and. 
buckiers. te f 


Sam. Gregory, o' my word, we'll not carry coals s. 
Gre, No, for then we ſhould be colliers. 9 . 
| Ain. 


2 The original relater of the ſtory on which this play is formed, was 
Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. His nove! 
did not appear till ſome years after his death; being firſt printed at Venice 
in 1535, under the title of La Giulietta. A ſecond edition was publiſhed 
in 1539 : and it was again reprinted at the ſame place in 1553, (withou: 
che authour's name,) with the following title: Riftoria nuovamente ritro- 


wata di due nobili Amanti, con la loro pieteſa merte; intervenuta gia neila 


eta di Verona, nell tempo de! Sigaar Bartolomeo dalla Scala. Nouvamente 
fampata, Of the authour ſome account may be found prefixed to the 
poem of Nomeus and TJulict. 


In 1554 Bandello publiſhed, at Lucca,' a novel on the ſame ſubject; 


Tom. II. Nov. ix. ] and ſhorily afterwards, Boiſteau exhibited one in 
French, founded on the Italian narratives, but varying from them in 
many particulars. From Boiſteau's novel the ſame ſtory was, in 1562, 
formed into an Englich poem, with conſiderable alterations and large: 
addition, by Mr. Arthur Brooke, This piece, which the reader may 
lind in the tenth volume, was printed by Richard Tottel with the follow- 
ing title, written probably, according to the faſhion of that time, by the 
doakſeller: The tragicall Hyfary of Romeus and Juliet, containing a rare 
'nample of true conftancie z with the ſubtill counſels, and practices of an 
Heyer, and their ill event. It was again publithed by the ſame book- 
eller in 1582. Painter in the ſecond volume of his Palace of Pleaſure, 
1507, publiſhed a proſe tranſlation from the French of Boiſteau, which 
entitled Rhomeo and Fulietta. Shakſpeare had probably read Painter's 
144), having taken one circumſtance from it or ſame other proſe tranſ- 
lazon of Boiſteau ; but his play was undoubtedly formed on the poem of 
Artur Brooke, This is proved deciſively by the following circumſtances. 
i. In the phem the prince of Verona is called Eſcalus z ſo alſo in che 
Pu Fainter's tranſlation from Boiſteau he is named Signer Eſcala, 
wed lone times Lend Bartholomego of Eſcala. 2. In Painter's novel the 
of Romeo ars called the Monteſabes; in the poem and in the play, 
de Montagues. 3. The meffenger employed by friar Lawrence to carry 
0 letter to Romeo to inform him when Juliet. would awake frorg _ 
trance, is in Painter's trunflation called Anje/me : in the poem, and in the 
play, triar John is employed in this buſine z. 4. The circumſtance of 
Capulet's writing down the names of the gueſts whom he invites to- fup- 
er, is found in the pocm and in the play, but is not mentioned by 

B Painter, 


— I — 
— * « 


s ROMEO AND JULIET:; 


Gre. The heads of the maids ? | 

Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maidenhead: ; 
take it in what ſenſe thou wilt. 

Gre. They mult take it in ſenſe, that feel it. 

Sam. Me they ſhall fee!, while I am able to ſtand : and, 
'tis known, I am a pretty piece of fleſh. | 

Gre. Tis well, thou art not fiſh; if thou hadſt, thou 
hadſt been Poor John *. Draw thy tcol ; here comes two 


ef the houſe of the Montagues 5. 


Enter ABRAM, and BALTHASAR. 


Sam, My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I will back 
thee. 
Gre. How? turn thy back, and run? 

Sam. Fear me not. ; 

Gre. No, marry : I fear thee ! 

Sam, Let us take the law of our ſides; let them begin. 

Gre. I will frown, as I paſs by; and let them take it as 
they liſt, 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at them; 
whach is a diſgrace to them, if they bear it“. 4 

r. 


» — Pocr Jobn.] is hake, dried, and ſalted. MALONE. 
(ere comes two of the bon ſe of the Montague. ] The word two, which 
was inadvertently omitted by the compoſitor in the quarto 1599, ard 
of courſe in the ſubſequent impreſſions, I have reſtored from the firſt 
quarto of -1597, from which, in almoſt every page, former editors haye 
drawn many valuable emendations in this play. The diſregard of con- 
cord is in character. i 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the partizans of the Montague family 
wore a taken in their hats, in order to diſtinguiſh them from their 
enemies, the Capulets. Hence throughout this play, they are known 
at a diſtance, This circumfſtanee is mentioned by Gaſcoigne, in 4 
Deviſe of. a Maſque, written for the right honourable viſcount Moun- 
tacute, 1575: 
« And for a further proofe, he ſhewed in hys hat þ 
« Thys token which the Meuntacutes did beare alwaies, for 
that 
« They covet to be knowne from Capels, where they pals, 
4 For ancient grutch whych long ago *tweene theſe two houſes 
was.” MALONE. ; 
6 T will bite my thumb at them; which is a diſgrace to them, if they 
bear it.] This mode of quarreling appears to have been common in our 
authour's time. What ſwearing is there, (ſays Decker, deſcribing the 
various groupes that daily frequented the walks of. St. Paul's Chandy) 
what ſhouldering, what juſtling, what jeering, what byting of tbumbs, 
to beget quarrels!” TRE DEAD TEM, 1608, MALONE-» 5. 
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4r, Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 

Fam. I do bite my thumb, fir. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir ? 

Sam. Is the law on our fide, if I fay—ay ? 

Gre. No. "I's 

Sam. No, fir, I do not bite my thumb at you, fir; but 
I bite my thumb, fir. . 

Gre. Do you quarrel, fir ? 

Abr. Quarrel, fir? no, fir. 2 

Sam. If you do, fir, I am for you; I ſerve as good a 
man as you, 

Abr. No better, | " 

Sam, Well, fir. 


Enter BE x vOLIOꝰ, at a diftance. 


Gre. Say —better; here comes one of my maſter's 
kinſmen *. . 

Yam. Yes, better, fir. 

Abr. You lie. 

Sam. Draw, if you be men. — Gregory, remember thy 
waſhing blow“. [ They fight, 

Ben. Part, fools ; put up your ſwords ; you know not 
what you do. [ veats down their frwords. 

Enter 


Dr. Lodge, in a pamphlet called Wits Miſcrie, &c. 1596, has this 
pallage. “ Behold next I ſee conte mpt marciing forth, giving mee the 
ſco with bis thombe in Fis mouth.“ In a tranſlation from Stephens's Apo- 
g for Herodotus, in 1607, pag? 142, I meet: with theſe words: 
« If once they [the Italians, ] bite their Singers" end: in threatning man- 
va, God knows, if they ſet upon their enemie face to face, it is becauſe - 
ey cannot alli] him behind his backe.“ Perhaps Ben Jonſon ridicules 
tai lech of Romeo and Juliet, in his New Iun: 

& Huff, How, fpill it 7 
« Sp: it at me? 
« Jip. I reck not, but I ſpill it.“ STEEVENS. 

Auer Benvolio. ] Much of this ſcene is added fince the firſt edition; 
dt probably by Shakſpeare, ſince we find it in that of the year 1599. 

, p Por x 

— here "cones one of my maſter's kinſmen.] Some miſtake has hap- 
„bed in this place: Gregory is a ſervant of the Capulets; and Benwelis 
was of the Mintegue faction. FARMER. IS | 
Perhaps there is no miſtake. Gregory may mean Jybalt, who enters 
immednc.ly after Beuvelis, but on a dificrent part, of the ſtages The 
ee of the ſervant may be directed the way he ſees Tybalt coming, 
ang in the mean ume, Benvelis enters on the oppoſite fide, 

; g 5 PFEVENC. 

— ty ſxihing Lev. ] Ben Jonſon uſes this expreſſion in his Supe 
ef News ; 1 4o confels 8 Froſting flo.“ 

B - 


* 
5 Again, 
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Enter TYBALT. 


Tyb. be art thou drawn among thefe heartleſs 
inds ? 
Turn thee, Beavolio, look upon thy death. 
Ben. I do but keep the peace; put up thy ſword, 
Or manage it to part theſe men with me. 
Tyb. What, drawn, and talk of pence? I hate the 
word, | 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee : 
Have at thee, coward. | [They fight. 


Enter ſeveral Partitzans of bob houſes, who juin the fray; 
then enter Citizens, awith Clubs. 


1. Cit. Clubs”, bills, and partizans ! ftrike ! beat them 
down | | 
Down with the Capulets ! down with the Montagues ! 


Euter CApULET, in his goa; and Lady CarurEr. 


Cap. What noiſe is this ?—Give me my long ſword“, 
ho! 

La. Cap. A crutch, a crutch I- Why call you for a 
ſword ? 


Again, in As you like it : 
„ 'I have a martial and a ſtaſping outſide.“ 
To frafs ſeems to- have meant to be a bully, to be noiſily valiant. So, 
Greene, in his Card of Fancy, 1608: — in ſpending and ſpoiling, in 
ſwearing and ſwwaſhing."”*, Barrett, in his Afvearie, 1580, ſays, that 
« to ſaſh is to make a noiſe with ſwordes againſt tergats.” STEEV. 
1 Clubs, Lili, Sc.] When an aftray aroſe in the ſtreets, clubs was 
the uſual exclamation. Marons. 
2 Give me my long ſtverd.] The long fcoord was the ſword uſed in war, 
which was fometimes wielded with both hands. Jonxs0N. 
This leng ſroard is mentioned in The Coxcomb, a comedy by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, where the juſtice ſays : 
« Take their confeffions and my long fword ; 
« cannot tell what danger we may meet with.“ 
Tt appears that it was once the faſhion to wear two ſwords of different fzes 
at the ſme time. So in Decker*s Satiromaſtix : 
« Peter Salamander, tie up your great and your little ſtverd.“ 
STEEVENS. 


The little ſwerd was probably nothing more than a dagger. 
MALONE» 


Cap. 
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Cap. My ſword, I ſay — Old Montague is come, 
And flouriſhes his blade in ſpight of me. 


Enter MonTaGUE, and Lady MoxTAGUE. 
Men. Thou villain, Capulet, —Hold me not, let me 
0. 
La. Man. Thou ſhalt not ſtir one foot to ſeek a foe. 


Enter Prince, with Attendants. 


P r in. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-ſained ſteel,— 
Will they not hear ?—vhat ho! you men, you beaſts, 
That quench the fire of your pernicious 
With purple fountains iſſuing from your veins, 
Oa pain of torture, front thoſe bloody hands 
Tarow your miſ-temper'd weapons * to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince,— 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice diſturb'd the quiet of our ftreets ; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 
Caſt by their grave beſeeming ornaments, 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Canker'd with peace, to part your canker'd hate: 
If ever you diſturb our ſtreets again, 
Your lives ſhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For this time, all the reſt depart away: 
You, Capulet, ſhall go along with me; 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 
To know our further pleaſure in this caſe, 
To old Pree-town, our common judgment-place*. 
Oace more, on paia of death, all men depart. / 
[ Exe:unt Prince, and Attendants; CarulBT, Lady 
CaPpULET, TysAr, Citizens, and Servants. 
Ion. Wao ſet this ancient quarrel new abroach ?— 
Speak, nephew, were you by, ken it began? | 
* 
5 — mis remper'd weapons] are angry weapons. 80 in K. Jobn : 
This und win of mis-temper'd hu nour, &c. STEXSVENS. 
* To old Frets, our common judgment-place.] This name the poet 
found in The Tragicall Hyſtory of Romens and Juliet, 15562, It is there 
ſaid to be the castle of the Capulets, Matrox k. 


Bey. 
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Ben, Here were the ſervants of your adverſary, 
And yours, cloſe fighting ere I did approach : 
I drew to part them ; in the inſtant came 
The firy Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd ; 
Which; as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 
He ſwung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiſs'd him in ſcorn : 
While we were interchanging thruſts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
Till the prince came, who parted either part. 
La. Mon. O, where is Romeo !—ſaw you him to-day ? 
Right glad I am, he was not at this fray. 
Ben. Madam, an hour before the worſhipp'd ſun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaſt 5, 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where,—underneath the grove of ſycamour, 
That weſtward rooteth from the city's fide, — 
So early walking did I fee your fon : 
Towards him I made ; but he was *ware of me, 
And ſtole into the covert of the wood: 
I, meaſuring his affections by my own,— 
: That moſt are bufied © when they are moſt alone,— 
Purſu'd my humour, not purſuing his, 
And gladly ſhunn'd who gladly fled from me 7. 
Man. Many a morning hath he there been ſeen, 
With tears augmenting the freſh morning's dew, 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep fighs : 
But all fo ſoon as the all-cheering ſun 
Should in the furtheſt eaſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed, 
Away from light ſteals home my heavy ſon, 
And private in his chamber pens himſelf; 


5 Peer'd forth the gelden window of the eaft,) The ſame thought occurs 
in Spenſer's Facry Queer, B. 2. C. 10. 
Early before the morn with cremoſin ray 
« The windo2os of bright heaven opened had, 
« Through which into the world the dawning day 
« Might looke,” &c. STEEVENS.. + 
6 That meſt are buſied, &c.] Edition 1597. Inſtead of which it is ig 
the other editions thus : 
- by my own, 
Which then moſt ſought, where moſt might not be found, 
Being one too many by my weary ſelf, | 
Purſu'd my humour, &c. Porx. 
7 And gladly ſhunn'd, .] The ten lines following, not in the edi- 


Vun 1597, but in the next cf 1599. Porz. 
Shuts 
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S'\uts up his windows, locks fair day-light out, 

And makes himſelf an artificial night : 

Black and portentous mult this humour prove, 

Unleſs good counſel may the cauſe remove. 
Ben. My noble uncle, do you know the cauſe ? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn of him. 
Ben. Have you importun'd 5 him by any means? 
Mon. Both by myſelf, and many other friends: 

But he, his own affections' counſellor, 

Is ro himſelf—1 will not ſay, how true 

But to himſelf fo ſecret and fo cloſe, 

$9 far from ſounding and diſcovery, 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Eie he can ſpread his ſweet leaves to the air, 

Or dedicate his beauty to the fame ?. 


3 Ben. Have you imfortun'd, &c.] Theſe two ſpeeches alſo omitted in 
edition 1597, but inſerted in 1599. Port. 

9 Or dedicate his beauty to the fame. ] I cannot but ſuſpect that ſome 
lines are luſt, which connected this ſimile more cloſely with the foregoing 
{o2ech : theſe lines, if ſuch there were, lamented the danger that Romeo 
will die of his melancholy, before his virtues or abilities were known to 
the world. Jon Nx son. | | 

I ſulpe& no loſs of connecting lines. The fame expreſſion occurs in 
Timon, Act 4. Sc. 2. 8 

«© A dedicated beggar to the air. STEEVENS. 

Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is, I think unfounded 3 the ſimile relates 
ſolely to Romeo's concealing the cauſe of his melancholy, and is again 
uſed by Shakſpeare in Twelfth Night : 

« — She never told her love, 
« But let concealment, like a worm i the bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek.” 

Mr. Theobald reads—to the ſun. In the old ſpelling ſunne and ſame 
were eaſily confounded. In the laſt act of this play our pot has evi- 
dently imitated the Roſamond of Daniel ; and in the preſent paſſage might 
have remembered the following lines in one of the Sonnets of the 
lame writer, who was then exiremely popular. The lines, whether 
remembered by our authour or not, add ſuch ſupport to Mr. Theo- 
bald's emendation, that I ſhould have given it a place in the text, but 
that the other mode of phraſeolog) was not uncommon in Shakſpeare's 
ume: | 

* And whilſt thou ſpread'f# unto the riſing ſunne, 
The faireſt fever that ever ſaw the light, 
Now joy thy time, before thy ſweet be done.” 
Daniel's Sonnets, 1594. 

The line quoted by Mr. Steevens does not appear ta me to be adverſe to 
this emendation. The bud could not dedicate its beauty to the ſun, with- 
out at the ſame time dedicating it to the air. 

A ſimilar phraſeology, however, to that of the text may be found in 
Daniel's 14th, 32d, 44th, and 53d Sonnets, MALoONE. 
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Could we but learn from whence his ſorrows grow, 
We would as willingly give cure, as know. 


Enter Romeo, at a diftance. 


Ben. See, where he comes: So pleaſe you, ſtep afide ; 
Pl know his gnevance, or be much deny'd. 

Mon. 1 wouid, thou wert fo happy by thy ſtay, 

To hear true ſhrift.— Come, madam, let's away. 
[Exeunt MONTAGUE, and Lady. 

Ben. Good-morrow, couſin. 

Rem. Is the day ſo young * ? 

Ben. But new ſtruck nine. 

Rom. Ah me! ſad hours feem long. 

Was that my father that went hence ſo faſt ? 

Ben. It was :—What ſadneſs lengthens Romeo's hours? 

Rom. Not having that, which, having, makes them ſhort. 

Ben, In love? 

Rom. Out— 

Ben, Of love ? 

Rom. Out of her favour, where I am in love. 

Ben. Alas, that love, fo gentle in his view, 
Should be ſo tyrannous and rough in proof! 

Rom. Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, 
Should, without eyes, ſee path-ways to his will * ! 
Where ſhall we dine ?—O me !—What fray was here? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 

Here's much to db with hate, but more with love 


Y Is the day fs young ?] i. e. is it fo early in the day? The ſame ex- 
preflion (which might once have been popular) I meet with in Acclaßus, 
a comedy, 1540: It is yet young nygbte, or there is yet much of the 
nighte to come.” STEEVENS. 

2 — to bis will!] The meaning may be, that love finds out means to 
. Purſue his deſire. JonunsoN. | 

It is not unuſual for thoſe who are blinded by love to overlook every, 
difficulty that oppoſes their purſuit. Nic not s. : 
This paſſage ſeems to have been miſapprehended. Benvolio has la- 

mented that the C of love, who appears ſo gentle, ſhould be a ty- 
rant.—It is no leſs to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the blind gd 
ſhould yet be able to direct his arrows at thoſe whom he wiſhes to lit, 
that he ſhould wound whomever he wills, or deſires to wound» 
MALoxEs 
The quarto 1597, reads 
Shbould, without /aws,. give path-ways to our will! 
This reading is the moſt intelligible. STSEvzENS: 


Why 
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Why then, O brawling loves! O loving hate! 
O any thing, of nothing firſt create ! 
O heavy lightneſs ! ſerious vanity ! 
Miſ-hhapen chaos of well-ſeeming forms! 
Feather of lead, bright ſmoke, cold fire, fick health! 
Still-waking fleep, that is not what it is.— 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 
Doſt thou not laugh? 

Ber, No, coz, I rather weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what? 

Ber. At thy good heart's oppreſſion. 

Rom. Why, ſuch is love's tranſgreſſion“.— 
Gricfs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt ; 


My then, O bratoling ve ! &c. ] Of theſe lines neither the ſenfe 
nor occaſion is very evident. He is not yet in hve wich an enemy; and 
to love one and hate another is no ſuch uncommon ſtare, as can deſerve all. 
this toil of antitheſts. Joy x so. 


Had Dr. Johnſon attended to the letter of invitation in the next 


ſcene, he would have found that Roſaline was niece to Capulet, 
ANONYMUS. 
Every fonnetteer cliaracteriſes love by contrarictiess Watſon begins 
one of his canzonets : 
% Love is a ſowre delight, a ſugred griefe. 
« A living death, an ever-dying life,“ &c. 
Turberville makes Reaſon harangue azainft it in the ſame manner: 
A fierie froft, a flame that frozen is with ife ! 
A heavie burden light to beare ! a vertue fraught with. vice!“ 
&C, 
Immediately from the Ron:aunt of the Roſe : 
Laue it is an hatefull pees, 
A free aquitaunce without reles.— 
% An beavie burthen light to heare, 
« A wicked wawe awaie to weare 2 
„% And health ful of maladie, 
« And charitic full of envie 5— 
A laughter that is weping aie, 
© Reſt that trauaileth night and diic,” &c. 
This kind of antitheſis was very much the taſte of the Provencal and Ita- 
lian poets j perhaps it might be hinted by the ode of Sappho preſerved: by 
Longinus. Petrarch is full of it: ; 
Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra, 
E temoy e ſpero, e ardo, e ſon un ghiaccio, 
E volo ſopra'h cielo e ghiaccio /in terra, 
: FE nulla ſtringo, e tutto'l mondo abbraccio, Son. 105. 
Sir Tho. Wyat gives a tranſlation of this ſonnet, without any notice of 
the original, under the title of 40 Deſcription of the contrarious. Paſſtons in 
2 Lozer,” amongſt the Songes and Sonncttes, by the Earle of Surrey, and! 
_— with FARMER. 
* Why, ſuch is lowe's tran om —] Such is the. conſequence of un- 
Rilful and miſtaken —— = 7 
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Which thou wilt propagate, to have it preſt 

With more of thine : this love, that thou haſt ſhown, 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 

Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of ſighs ; 

Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers' eyess ; 

Being vex'd®, a ſea nouriſh'd with lovers? tears: 

What 1s 1t elſe ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 

A choking gall, and a preſerving ſweet. 

Farewe!, my coz. [ gring, 

Ben. Soft, I will go along; 

An if you leave me fo, you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut, I have loſt myſelf; I am not here; 
This is not Romeo, he's ſome other where. 

Ben. Tell me in ſadneſs”, who ſhe is you love. 

Rem. What, ſhall I groan, and tell thee ? 

Ben. Groan ? why, no; 

But fadly tell me, who. 

Rem. Bid a ſick man in ſadneſs make his will ;— 

Ah, word ill urg'd to one that is ſo ill !— 
In ſadneis, coutin, I do love a woma:.. 

Ben. I aim'd ſo near, wien 1] tuppos'd you lov'd. 

Rom. A right good marxs-man !— And ſhe's fair ! 

love. | 

Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is ſooneſt hit. 

Rem. Well, in that hit, you miſs : ſhe'll not be hit. 
With Cupid's arrow, ine hath Dian's wit; 
And, in ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd 5, | 

| From 


5 Beirg purg'd, a fire ſtarkling in lovers“ cyes;] The authour may 
mean being purged of ſmcke, but it is perhaps a meaning never giver 
to the word i a other place, I would rather read, Being urg'd, a fr: 
ſparkling, —. Being excited and inforced. To urge the fire is the tech- 
nical term. JUHXSON, 

* 6 Being vex d. &c.] As this line ſtands ſingle, it is likely that the 
foregoing or following line that rhymed to it is luſt, Jou x so. 

It does not ſeem nec-fiary to ſuppoſe any line loſt, In the former 
ſpeech about love's contrarieties, there are ſeveral lines which have 
no other to rhime with them; as alſo in the following, about Roialine's 
chaſtity. STEEVENS. 

7 Tell me in ſadneſs. ] That is, tell me gravely, tell me in criouſueſs, 

| ON so. 

8 And, in firong proof of chaſtity well arn'd, &c.] As this play ws 
written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; I cannot help regarding theſe 
ſpeeches of Romeo as an obiique compliment to her majeſty, who ua 
not liable to be diſpleaſed at hearing her chaſtity praiſed after the was ſuſ- 
pected te have loſt it, or her bEauty commended in the 67th year of her 


* age, though ſhe never poſſeſſed any when ſhe was young» Her ** 
I 
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From love's weak childiſh bow ſhe lives unharm'd. 
She will not ftay the ſiege of loving terms“, 
Nor bide the encounter of aſſailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint- ſeducing gold: 
O, ſhe is rich in beauty ; only poor, 
That, when ſhe dies, with beauty dies her ſtore“. 
Ben. Then ſhe hath ſworn, that ſhe will flill live 


chaſte i+ - TRE 5 | 
Rom. She hath, and in that . ſparing makes huge 


waſte * ; 
For beauty, ſtarv'd with her ſeverity, 


* 


tion that ſhe would continue unmarried, increaſes the probability of the 
preſent ſuppoſition, STEEVENS» 

— in firong proof] In chaſtity of prof; as we ſay in armour of 
ereof. JOHNSON« | 
1 75 roll not flay the ſiege of loving terms, ] So, in our authour's 
Venus and Adonis : 

© Remove your fiege from my unyielding heart; | 
& To /ve's alarm it will not ope the gate,” MALON E. 

I - with beauty dies ber flore.) Mr. Theobald reads, With her 
dies beauty's fore; and is followed by the two ſucceeding editors. I 
have replaced the old reading, becauſe I think it at leaft as plauſible as 
the correction. She is rich, ſays he, in beauty, and only por in being 
ſubje& to the lot of humanity, that Fer fore, cr riches, can be deftroyed 
by death, who ſhall, by the ſame blow, put an end to beauty. 

Jonxsox. 

Words are ſometimes ſhuffled: out of their places at the preſs; but 
that they ſhould be at once tranſpoſed and corrupted, is highly impro- 
bable, I have no doubt that the old copies are right. She is rich in 
beauty; and poor in this circumſtance alone, that with her, beauty will 
expire; her f ws of wealth [which the poet has already ſaid was the 
fairneſs of her perſon,] will not be tranſmitted to poſterity, inaſmuch 
as ſhe will © lead her graces to the grave, and leave the world no 
Copy.” MaAtLonr. 

Theobald's alteration may be caunte nanced by the following page in 
Swetram Arraign'd, a comedy, 1620: 

Nature now ſhall boaſt no mare 
« Of the riches of her ſtore ; 
« Since, in this her chiefeſt prize, 
All the flock of beauty dies.“ 
Again, in the 14th Sonnet of Shakſpeare : 
„ Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom and datc,” 
Again, in Maſlinger's Virgin-Martyr : 
A with her dies 
The abſtract of all ſweetneſs that's in woman." 
. or 7 a STEEVI&NS. 
e bath, and in that ſparing makes Fuge waſte;] So, in our au- 
thour's Firſt Sonnet : 5 — rs 5 
And, tender churl, mak'ſt zvaſle in niggarding.” MALONE. 
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Cuts beauty off from all poſterity 3. 
She is too fair, too wile ; wiſely too fair !, 
To merit bliſs by making me deſpair: 
She hath forſworn to love; and, in that vow, 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 
Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 
Rom. O, teach me how I ſhould forget to think. 
Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes ; 
Examine other beauties. 
Rom. Tis the way 
To call hers, exquiſite, in queſtion more ꝰ: 
Theſe happy maſks “, that kiſs fair ladies“ brows, 
Being black. put us in mind they hide the fair; 
He, that 1s ſtrucken blind, cannot — * 
The precious treaſure of his eye · fight loſt: 
Shew me a miſtreſs that is paſſing fair, 
What doth her beauty ſerve, but as a note 
Where I may read, who paſs'd that paſſing fair? 
Farewel ; thou canſt not teach me to forget“. 
Ben. I'll pay that doctrine, or elſe die in debt. 
[ Exeunt, 


Cuts beauty off from all psfteruy. in eur authour's Third Seonet 1 
© Or who is he ſo fond will be the _- 
«© Of his ſelf-love, to pofterity 
Again, in his Venus and EP 
«© What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave, 
„ Sceming to bury thet ry, 
« Which by — ums thou need: muſt have.” 
Mater. 
iy tco fair, &c.] There is in her too much fanctimonious 
wiſdom united with beauty, which induces her to continue chaſte with 
the hopes of attaining heavenly blifs. Marors. 5 

None cf the following ſpeeches of this ſcene are in the firſt edition of 
1597. Pork. 

Do ] live dead, ] So Richard the Th'rd : 

& now they kill me with a living death.” 

6 — ji queſtion wre.] More into talk; to make her unparalleled 
beauty more the ſubject of thought and converfation. MAaroxr. 

7 Theſe happy maſks, c.] i. e. the maſks worn by female ſprRators 
of the play. Former edi:ors print theſe inſtead of theſe, but without au- 
thority. STEEVENS. 

Theſe happy maſks, I believe, means no more than ue happy maſks, 
Such ie Mr. Tyrwhitt's opirion. MALoxE, 

v Theu canſt not teach me te ſerget. ] 

% Ot all affi:Qions taught a lover yet, ig 
« *Tis ſure the hardeſt ſcience, i ferget,”” Pope's Elifa. 


OC TEEVENS: 


SCENL 
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SCENE II. 


A Street. 


Enter CAPI ET, Paris, and Servant. 


Cap. And Montague is bound ? as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and *tis not hard, I think, 
For men ſo old as we to keep the peace. 
Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both; 
And pity 'tis, you liv'd at odds 7 long. 
But now, my lord, what ſay you to my ſuit ? 
Cap. But faying o'er what I have faid before: 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world, 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more ſummers ors ot in their pride“, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
Par. Younger than ſhe are happy mothers made. 
Cap. And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe fo early made“. 
The earth hath ſwallow'd all my hopes but ſhe, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth 3 : 


But 


9 And Montague is bound) This ſpeech is not in the firſt quarts. 
That of 1599 haz--But Montague, -In that of 1609 and the folio, 
But is omitted, The reading of the text is that of the 2 — 

latoxr, 
: Let two more ſummers wither in their pride,] So, in our pat's 103d 
onnet: 
Three winters cold 
Have from the foreſts ſhook three ſummers” pride. —. 

n Ard ws þ a ; ; 0 MALONE, 
| nd to» ſoon marr'd are thoſe ſo early mae. e quarto 1 
reads :- And too ſoon marr'd — ſo . K. S apt 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poeſy, 1589, uſes this expreſſion, which 
—_ » be proverbial, as an inſtance of a figure which he calls the 

tun: 

; The maid that ſean married is, ſoon marred is.“ 

The jingle between marr'd and made is likewiſe frequent among the old 
writers. So Sidney: 

Oh! he is marr'd, that is for others made“ 
Spenfer introduces it very often in his different poems. STERVENS. 
3 and marring is enumerated amang other unlawful games in the 
Mate 2 and 3 Phi. and Ma. c. 9. Great improvements have been made 
on this ancient game in the preſent century. MA1.0NF., 


3 She is the bopeful lady of my earth 5] This line is not in the firk 


edition, Pop Es 


She 
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But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 

My will to her conſent. is but a part; — 
An ſhe agree, within her ſcope of choice 

| Lies my conſent and fair according voice. 

| This night I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 
Whereto | have invited many a gueſt, 
Such as J love; and you, among the ſtore, 
One more, moſt welcome, makes my number more. 
At my poor houſe, look to behold this night 

| Earth- treading ſtars, that make dark heaven light“: 
| Such comfort, as do luſty young men feel 5 


40. 
* 1 


\ 


When 


She is the hepeful lady of my earth :] This is a Galliciſm : Fille de 
terre is the French phraſe for an beireſs. _ 75 
King Richard II. calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, bis earth : 

«© Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle earth.” | 
Again, . ' 
6 So weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earth.“ ' 
Earth, in other old plays is likewiſe put for lands, i. e. landed eftate; 
So, in A Trick to catch the old one, 1619: Tp | 
« A rich widow, and four hundred a year in good carth.“ 
: | | STEEVENS. 
The explanation of Mr. Steevene may be right; but there is a paſſage 
zn The Maid's Tragedy, which leads to another, where Amintor ſays, 
4 This earth os mine doth tremble, and I feel 
& A ſtark affrighted motion in my blood. 
Here. carth means corporal part, Mxzon. 
Ayain, in this play: a | | 
4 Can I go forward, when my heart is here? 
& Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out.“ 
Again, in our avthour's 146th Sonnet: 
© Poor ſul, the center of my finful earth," MALoNy. 

4 Earih-treeding fears, that make dork heaven light ;] Dr. Wir. 
burton calls this nonſenſe, and idly ſubſtitutes even for beaver. 
7 Matoxt. 

But why nonſenſe? Is any thing more commonly ſaid, than that beau- 
ties eclipſe the ſun ? Has not Pope the thought and the word? 
& Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
% And cp'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. 
Both the old and the new reading are philoſophical nonſenſe ; but they are 
both, and both equally, poetical ſ-nfe, JonNeon. 

de laſiy young men feel] To ſay, and to fay in pompous words, 
that a young man ſhoil feel as much in an aſſembly of beauties, as yeurg 
men feel in the month of April, is ſurely to waſte found upon a very poor 
ſentimen; : I read: 

Such comfort as do luſty yetmen feel. 
You-ſhall feel from the fight and converſation of theſe ladies, ſuch hopes 
of happineſs and ſuch pleaſure, as the . farmer receives from the ſprives 
| when the plenty of the year begins, and the proſpect of the harveſt fill 
him with delight. Jcax80ps 


Tos 
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When well-apparell'd April on the heel 

Of limping winter treads, even ſuch delight 
Among freſh female buds ſhall you this night 
Inherit at my houſe“; hear all, all ſee, 

And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be : 
Such, amongſt view of many“, mine, being one, 


May 


The following paſſage from Chaucer's Romaunt of the Roſe, will 
fppart the preſent reading, and ſhew the propriety of , Shakſpeare's 


compariſon : for to tell Paris that he ſhould feel the ſame fort of plea- 


ſure in an aſſembly of beauties, which young felt feel in that ſeaſon 
when they are moſt gay ard amorovs, was ſurelygas much as the old man 
erght to ſay : 

% That it was May, thus dremid me, 

In time of love and jolite, 

“ That al thing ginnith waxin gay, &c. 

i Then yougg folke entendin aye, 

„ For to ben gaic and amorous, 

„(The time is then fo ſavorous. 

Romazunt of the Roſe, v. 51, &c. STEVENS. 

Our authour's 98ch Fennet may alſo ſerve to confirm the reading of 

the text: | 
« From you have I been abſent in the ſpring, _ 
„% When prcud-pied April, dreſs'd in all his trim, 
« Hath put a ſfirit of youth in every thing.“ 
Again, in Tarcred and G:ſmund, a tragedy, 1592: 
„ell me not of the date of Nature's days, | | 
hen in the April of her ſpringing age.—. Maront. . 

6 Inherit at my houſe ;] To inherit, in the language of Shakſpeare's 
age, is to ft MALONE. 

7 Such, amongſt wicw of many, Fc. ] Thus the quarto, 1597. In 
the ſubſe quent quarto of 1599, — of 1609, and the tolio, the line was 
printed thus: 

Which one [en] more view of many, &c. MatLoxr. 

A very flight alteration will reſtore the cleareſt ſenſe to this paſſage. 

Shakſpeare might have written the line thus: 

Search anorg view of many: mine, being one, 

May ſtand in number, though in reckoning none. 
i. e. Among ft the many you vill wiew there, ſearch for one that will 
pleaſe you. Cluſe out ' of the multitude, This agrees exactly with what 
he had already faid, to him: g 


hear all, all ſee, 
And like her moſt whoſe merit moſt ſhall be.“ 
My daughter (he proceeds) vill, it is true, be one of the number, but her 
beauty can be of no reckoning (i. e. eſtimation) among thoſe 2vbem you 
2 ſee here. Reckoning for eſtimation, is uſed before in this very 
cent. | a 
. Of honqurable reckoning are you both.“ STEVENS. 
This interpretation is fully ſupported by a paſſage in Meaſure. fer 


Meaſ, ures 
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May ftand in number, though ur reckoning none, 


Come, go with me Go, firrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona; find thoſe perſons out, 
Whoſe names are written there *, | gives 4 paper.] and to 
them ſay, 
My houſe and welcome on their pleaſure ſtay. 
[ Exeunt CaPULET, and Paris, 

Serv. Find them out, whoſe names are written here?! 
It is written—that the ſhoemaker ſhould meddle with his 
yard, and the tailor with his laſt, the fiſher with his pencil, 
and the painter with his nets; but I am ſent to find thoſe 
perſons, whoſe names are here writ, and can never find 
what names the writing perſon hath here writ. I muſt te 
the learned: In good time. 


© —— our compell'd ſins 
% Stand more for number, than accompt. i. e. eſtimation. 
There is here an alluſion to an old proverbial expreſſion, that one is ns 
number. Se, in Decker's Horeſt Whore, Part II: 
© . to fall to one, | 
« — js to fall to none, 
&« For one no number is. 
Again, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander : 
One is no number.” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 136th Sonnet: 
«© Among a number one is reckon” d none, 
4 Then in the number let me paſs untold.” 
The following lines in the poem on which the tragedy is founded, may 
add ſome ſupport to Mr. Steevens's conjecture: 
« To his approved friend a ſolemn oath he plight, 
«© —every where he would reſort where ladies wont to meet; 
„ Eke ſhould his ſavage heart like all indifferently, | 
% For he weuld wicto and judge them all with unallured eye. 
* Þ g * 


« No knight or gentleman of high or low renown 
« But Capulet himſelf had bid unto his feaſt, &c. 
« Young damſels thither flock, of bachelors a rout ; 
« Not ſo nuch for the banquet's ſake, as beauties to ſearch 
5 out.” MALONE. 
— find tboſe ns out, © 
wii — xx. nad there,] Shakſpeare has here cloſely followed 
the pcem already mentioned: 
& No lady fair or foul was in Verona town, 
% No knight or gentleman of high or low renown, 
«© But Capilet himſelf hath bid unto his feaft, 
« Or by bis name, in faper ſent, appointed as a e 


ALONE, 


9 Fird them out, wwheſe names are written here ?] The quarto, 1597» 
adds: © And yet 1 know net who are written here : I muſt to the 


learned to-learn of them: that's 2s much as to ſay, the tailor,” &c- 
| STEEVENS 


Enter 
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Enter BenvoLio, and Romeo. 


* . 
Ben. Tut, man! one fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is lefſen'd by another's anguith ; 
Tarn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 

One deſperate grief cures with another's languiſh * : 
Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poifon of the old will die *. 

Nom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that 3, 

Ben. For what, I pray thee ? | 

Rem. For your broken ſhin. ©, 

Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom. Not mad, but bound more than a mad-man is : 


Shut up in priſon, kept without my food, 
Whipp'd, and tormented, and—Good-e'en, good- fellow. 


1 ith ansther"s languiſh :] This ſubſtantive is again found in Au- 
roy and Cleopatra.,—lt was not of our poet's coinage, occurring alſo (as 
I think) in one of Morley's fongs, 1595 : 

« Alas, it ſkills not, 
« For thus I will not, 
« Now contented, 
« Now tormented, 
% Live in love and /azgwſh.” Mar.ons. 
2 Tat, man! ane fire burns aut another's burning, 

Take thou. fome new infettian to thy eye, 

And the rank poiſon of the old will die.] So, in the poem: 
« Ere long the towniſh dames together will reſort; 
Some one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of fo lovely port, 
With fa faſt-fixed'eye perhaps thou may*ſt behold, 
«© That thou ſhalt quite forget thy eve and paſſions paſt of old. 
« And as out of a plank a nail a nail doth drive, 

So ncvel love out of the mind the ancient love doth rive.“ 

Again, in our authour's Coriolanus : 

«© One fire drives out one fire 3 one nail one nail.“ 

So, in Lily's Eupbues, 1580: a fire divided in twayne burneth 
flower z—one love expelleth another, and the remembrance of the latter 
quencheth the concupiſcence of the firſt,” MALON E. | 

3 Your plaintain leaf is excellent for that.] Tackius tells us, that a 
toad, before ſhe engages with a ſpider, will fortify herſelf with ſome of 
this plant ; and that, if ſhe comes off wounded, ſhe cures herſelf after- 
warde with it. GREY. 

The fame thought oceurs in AMbumazar, in the following lines: 

Help, Armellina, heip ! I'm fall'n i“ the cellar : 
Bring a freſh plaintan leaf, I've broke my ſhin.” 

Again, in The Caſe is Alrerd, by Ben Jonſon 16cg, a fellow who has 
had his head broke, fays : is nothing; a fillip, a device: fellow 
Juniper, prithee get me a plaintain.” 

The plaintairy leaf is a blood-ftancher, and was formerly applied to green 
wounds. STEEVEXS. 


Serv, 
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Serv. God gi good e'cn,—l1 pray, ſir, can you read ? 
Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my miſery, 
Serv. Perhaps you have learn'd it without book: But! 
pray, can you read any thing you ſee ? 
Rom. Ay, if 1 know the letters, and the language, 
Serv. Ye ſay honeſtly ; Reſt you merry ! 
Rom. Stay, fellow; I can read. [ reads, 
Signior Martino, and his wife, and daughters ; Count) 
' Anſelem, and his beautecus fijters; The lady widow of 
Vitruvio ; Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces; Mer- 
cutio, and his brother Valentine ; Mine uncle Capulet, his 
wife, and daughters; My fair niece Roſaline; Livia; 
Signier Valentio, and his coufin Tybalt; Lucio, ard the 
lively Helena. 
A fair aſſembly; [ gives back the note.] Whither ſhould 
they come ? | 
Serv. Up. 
Rom. Whither ? 
Serv. To ſupper; to our houſe +. 
Rom. Whoſe houſe ? | 
Serv, My maſter's. 
Rom. Indeed, I ſhould have aſk'd you that before. 
Serv. Now I'Il tell you without aſking : My maſter is 
the great rich Capulet; and if you be not of the houſe of 
Montagues, I pray, come and cruſh a cup of wine 5. Relt 
you merry. [ Exit, 
Ben. At this ſame ancient feaſt of Capulet's 
Sups the fair Roſaline, whom thou ſo lov'ſt ; 
Wich all the admired beauties of Verona: 
Go thither ; and, with unattainted eye, 
Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 
And I will make thee think thy ſwan a crow. 
Rom. Wher the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains ſuch falſhood, then turn tears to fires ! 


4 To ſupper ; to our bouſe.] The words to ſupper are in the old copies 
annexed to the preceding ſpeech. They undoubtedly belong to the ſer- 
vant, to whom they were transferred by Mr. Theobald. MALoNE- 

5 — cruſh a cup of wine, ] This cant expreflion ſeems to have been 
once common among low people. I have met with it often in the old 
plays. So, in Hoffman's Tragedy, 16311 

| « — we'll cruſh @ cup of thine own country wine." 

Again, in the Pinner of Waigfeld,: 1599, the Cobler ſays: 
„ Come, George, we'll cruſb a pot before we part.” 

We ſtill ſay in cant language==to crack a bottle. STEEYENS: 


And 
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And theſe,-who, often drown'd, could never die. — 
Tranſparent hereticks, be burnt for liars! 

One fairer than my love! the all-ſeeing ſun 

Ne'er ſaw her match, ſince firſt the world begun. 
Ben. Tut! you ſaw her fair, none elfe being by, 

Herſelf pois'd with herſelf in either eye: 

But in thoſe cryſtal ſcales , let there be weigh'd 

Your lady's love againſt ſome other maid 7 

That I will ſhewy you, ſhining at this feaſt, 

A I ſhe ſhall ſcant ſhew well, that now ſheivs beſt, 
Rom. I'll go along, no ſuch fight to be ſhewn, 

But to rejoice in ſplendour of mine on. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 
A Room in Capulet's Houſe. 


Enter Lady CayuLET,.and Nurſe, 
La. Cap. Nurſe, where's my daughter? call her forth 


to me. 
Nurſe. Now, by my maiden-head, — at twelve year 
O — 


bade her come, What, lamb ! what, lady- bird. 
God forbid !-—where's this girl ?—what, Juliet! 


Enter JULIET. 


Jul. How now, who calls? 
Nurſe. Your mother. 
Jul. Madam, I am here; what is your will ? 
| La. Cap, This is the matter: = Nurſe, give leave 
awhile, 
We muſt talk in ſecret, Nurſe, come back again; 


Ii thoſe cry tal ſcales,— ] The old copies have - that cryſtal, &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. I am not fure that it is 
6:25.27, The poet might have uſed ſcales for the entire machine. 

MALONE» 

b — let there be wweigh'd 

ur lady's love againſt ſome other maid ] Your lady's love is the love 
you to your lady, which in our language is commonly uſed for the 
lady. Af. HZ ATR. 


ol. XIV. C I have 
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I have remember'd me, thou ſhalt hear our counſel; 
Thou know'ſt, my daughter's of a pretty age. 
Nurſe. Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 
La. Cap. She's not fourteen, 
Nurſe. I'll lay fourteen of my teeth, 
And yet to my teen * be it ſpoken; I have but four, 
She's not fourteen : How long is't now to Lammas-tide f 
La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. 
_ Nur/e. Even or odd, of all days in the year, 
Come Lammas-eve at night, ſhall ſhe be fourteen; 
Suſan and ſhe,—God reſt all Chriſtian ſouls 
Were of an age.—Well, Suſan is with God; 
She was too good for me : But, as I ſaid; 
On Lammas-eve at night ſhall ſhe be fourteen ; 


That ſhall ſhe, marry ; 1 remember it well. 


Tis fince the earthquake now eleven years? ; 
And ſhe was wean'd,—1 never ſhall forget it,. 
Of all the days of the year, upon that day : 
For I had then laid wormwood to my dig, 
Sitting in the ſun under the dove-houſe wall, 
My lord and you were then at Mantua :— 
Nay, I do bear a brain” :—but, as I ſaid, 
When it did taſte the worm-wood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter; pretty fool! 

To ſee it tetchy, and fall out with the dug. 
Shake, quoth the dove-houſe: twas no need I trow, 


3 — fo my teen] To my forrow. JonxsoN. 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Qucka, B. I. C. . 
„ for dread and doleful teen.“ BOL 

This old word is introduced by Shakſpeare for the fake of the jirg'c be- 
tween teen, and four, and fourteen, STEEVENS. 

9 "41s finc? the earthquake now eleven years ;)] Rut how comes the 
nurſ c alk of an earthguake upon this cecation ? There is no ſuch tir- 
eu n er ce, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from which Shat- 
ſp + nay be ſuppoſed to have drawn his ſtory; and therefore it ſeems 
pro that he had in view the earthquake, which had really been felt 
in  2ry parts of England in His own time, viz. on the 6:h of Apri\, 
1580. [See Steve's Chrenicle, and Gabriel Harvey's letter in the preface 
to Spenſer's works, ed; 1679.] If fo, one may be permitted to congec- 
ture, that Remeo ard Juliet, or this part cf it at leaſt, was written i0 
1592 3 after the 6th of April, when the el. ven years fince the earth fn¹? 
were completed; and not later than the middle of July, a fertigt: ard 
dd days before Lammas-tide. TYRWUIT r. 

1 Nay, I do bear a brain: ] So, in Ram alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 ! 

VDaſb, we muſt bear ſome brain.“ 
Azain, in Marſton's Datch Courteſan, 1604: 
= nay, an I bear net à brain,.—. STELVERS. 


To 
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To bid me trudge. 

And ſince that time 1t is eleven years: | 

For then ſhe could ſtand alone“; nay, by the rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about. 

For even the day before, ſhe broke her brow : 

Aad then my huſband—God be with his ſoul! 

A was 4 merry man took up the child: 

Yea, quoth he, doft thou fall upon thy face ? | 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou haſt more wit 3 

Wilt thou not, Jule? and; by my holy-dam, 

The pretty wretch left crying; and faid=—A4y : , 

To ſee now, how a jeſt ſhall come about! 

I warrant, an I ſhould live a thouſand years, 

I never ſhould forget it; Milt thou not, Jule? quoth he: 

And, pretty fool, it tinted ?, and ſaid Ay. 
La. Cap. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 
Nurſe. Yes, madam ; Yet I cannot chooſe but laugh“. 

To think it ſhould leave crying, and fay—4 : 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 4 

A bump as big as a young cockrel's ſtone ; 

A par'lous knock ; and it cried bitterly. 

tea, quoth my huſband, Vall it upon thy face ? 

Thou wilt fall backward, when thou com t to age; 

IWilt thou not, Jule? it ſtinted, and ſaid- A459. 
Jul. And ſtint thou too, I pray thee, nurſe, ſay I. 
Nurſe. Peace, I have done. God mark thee to his 

grace ! | 

Thou waſt the prettieſt babe that e'er I nurs'd : 

An I might live to ſee thee married once, 

I have my wiſh. 
La. Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme 

[ came to talk of: — Tell me, daughter Juliet, 

How ſtands your diſpoſition to be married ? 


„could fand alonez) The quarto, 1597, reads: (t could ſtand 
tigh bene, i, e. quite alone, completely alone. So in another of our au- 
thour's plays, high-fantaſtical means entirely fantaſtical. STEEveENs. 

5 —it ſtinted,] i. e. it ſtopped, it forbore from weeping. So Sir 
Thomas North,- in his tranſlation of Plutarch, ſpeaking of the wound 
wich Antony received, ſays: © for the blood finted a little when he 
Was laid.” Soy in Titus Andronicus : 

He can at pleaſure flint their melody.” 
Again, in Cynthia's Revenge, by Ben Jonſon : 
** Stint thy babbling tongue.” 
Spenſer uſes this word frequently in his Faerie Dueen STEEVENS-» 
Nurſe. Yes, madam; yet I cannot chooſe, 8&c.] This ſpzech and 
aut gv is not in the firſt edition. Por x. 
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Jul. It is an honour 5 that I dream not of. 
Nurje. An honour ! were not I thine only nurſe, 
I'd fay, thou hadſt ſuck'd wiſdom from thy teat. 
La. Cap. Well“, think of marriage now; younger than 
on, 
Here in Varna ladies of eſteem, 
Are made already mothers : by my count, 
J was your mother much upon theſe years ; 
That you are now a maid. Thus then, in brief; — 
The valiant Paris ſeeks you for his love. 
Nurſe. A man, young lady ! lady, ſuch a man, 
As all the world—Why, he's a man of wax ?. 
La. Cap. Verona's ſummer hath not ſuch a flower. 
Nurje*. Nay, he's a flower : in faith, a very flower. 
La. Cap. 8 ſay you? ? can you love the pentle. 
man 


This night you ſhall behold him at our feaſt: 


It is an honour—] The firſt quarto reads honour ; the folio beur, 1 
have choſen the reading of the quarts. 

The word hour ſeems to have nothing in it that could draw from the 
Nurſe that applauſe which ſhe immediately beſtows. The word honour 
was likely to ſtrike the old ignorant woman, as a very elegant and diſcreet 
word for the occaſion. STEEVENS. 

Honour was changed to hour in the quarto, 1599, MaLoxe. 

© Well, Sc.) liſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto, 1597, has only one 
line : 

« Well, girl, the noble County Paris ſeeks thee for his wife. 
STEEVENS» 
7 — 2 man of wax.—] So, in Wily Beguiled, 1606 
« Why, he's a man as one ſhould picture him in wax. 
STEEVENS» 

— a man of wax) Well made, as if he had been modelled in wax, 
as Mr. Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it. When you, 
Lydia, praiſe the waxen arms of Telephus,” ſays Horace, | <waxer, well 
ſhaped, finely turned, ] 

' With paſſion ſwells my fervid breaſt, 
% With paſſion hard to be ſuppret.*? 

Dr. Bentley changed cerca into lactea, little underſtanding, that the 
praiſe was given to the ſhape, not to the colour. S. W. | 

8 Nurſe.] After this ſpeech of the Nurſe, Lady Capulet in the old 
quarto ſays only: 

“% Well, Juliet, how like you of Paris“ love?“ | 
She anſwers, © I'll look to like, &c.“ and ſo concludes the ſcene, with- 
out the intervention of that ſtuff to be found in the later quartos and the 
folio. STEEVENS. i 

9 La, Cap. What ſay you ? &c.] This ridiculous ſpeech is entirely 
added fince the firſt edition, Por E. 


Read 
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Read o'er the volume of young Paris? face *, 
And find delight writ there with beauty's pen; 
Examine every married lineament*, 

And ſee how one another lends content ; 

And what obſcur'd in this fair volume hes, 

Find written in the margin of his eyes“ 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover , 
To beautify him, only lacks a cover: 

The fiſh lives in the ſea; and 'tis much pride, 
For fair without the fair within to hide: 

That book in many's eyes doth ſhare the glory, 
That in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory 3 ; 


I Read cer the wilume, &c.) The fame thought occurs in Pericles 

Prince of Tyre: 
« Her face the book of praiſes, where is read 
«© Nothing but curious pleaſures.** STEEVENS. 

2 Examine every married lincament;] This ſpeech, as has been ob- 
ſerved, is not in the quarto, 1597. The reading of the text is that of 
the quacto 1599» The falio, atter a later quarto, that of 1609, reads 
ſeveral lincament. I have no doubt that married was the poet's word, 
and that it was alzered only becauſe the printer of the quarto of 1609 did 
not under qt ind it. MALONE. 

Shakſpeare meant by this phraſe, Examine how nicely one feature de- 
— upon another, or accords with another, in order to produce that 

armony of the whole face which ſeems to be implied in content. In 
Treilus and Creſſida, he ſpeaks of „ the married calm of ſtates; and in 
his 8th Sonnet has the ſame alluſion : 
« If the true concord of well-tuned ſounds, 
« By unions married, do offend thine ear. STEESVENS, 
And what obſcur'd in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margin of his eyes.] So, in our authour's Rape 
of Lucrece : 
But ſhe, that never cop'd with ſtranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 
Nor read the ſubtle ſhining ſecrecies, 
* Writ in the glafſy margent of ſuch þooks.” MarLonr. 

The comments on ancient books were always printed in the margin. 
So 1{cratio in Hamlet ſays : “ —» 1 knew, you mult be edify'd by the 
margent,”” &c., STEEVENSs 

is precicus hoc of love, this unbound liver, ] The unbound lover, is 
a quibble between the binding of a book, and the binding of marrjage. 

Maso. 

Tbat in gold claſps locks in the golden ſtory;] The golden flory is 
pernaps due golden legend, a book in the darker ages of popery much 
read, and doubtleſs often exquiſitely embelliſhed, but of which Canus, 
ede of the popiſh doctors, proclaims the authour to have been homo ferret 
Thy plumbei cordis. Jou xsox. 

a The poet may mean nothing more than to ſay, that thoſe books are moſt 
encemed by tue world, where valuable contents axe embelliſhed by as ws- 
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So ſhall you ſhare all that he doth poſſeſs, 

By having him, making yourſelf no leis. 
Nurje. No lets ? nay, bigger; women grow by men, 
La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like ot Paris? love > 
Jul. III look to like, if looking liking move: 

But no more deep will I endart mine eyes, 

Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 


Enter a Servant, 


Serv, Madam“, the gueſts are come, ſupper ſerv'd up, 
you call'd, my young lady aſk'd for, the nurſe curſed in 
the pantry, and every thing in extremity. I muſt hence 
to wait; I beſecch you, follow ſtraight, 

La. Cap. We follow thee.— Juliet, the county ſtays. 

Nurſe, Go, girl, ſeek happy nights to happy 2 


Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 


A Street. 


Enter Romeo, MEercuT1io®, BENVOL IO, with five or fix 
Maſters, Torch-bearers, and Others, 


Rem. What, ſhall this ſpeech be ſpoke for our excuſe ? 
Or ſhall we on without apology ? | 
Ben. 


© — endart mine eye,] The quarto, 1597, reads: —engage mine eye. 
STEEVENS. 

Madam, &c.)] To this ſpeech there have been likewiſe additions 
fince the eider quarto, but they are not of ſufficient conſequence to be 
quoted. STEEVENS» 

8 — Mercutio,] Shakſpeare appears to have formed this character on 
the following flight hint in the original ſtory : © — another gentleman 
called Mercutio, which was a courtlike gentleman, very wel beloved of 
all men, and by reaſon of his pleaſant and courteous behaviour was in 
al companies wel intertained.” Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, tom Is 
p- 221. STEEVENS» 

Mercutio is thus deſcribed in the poem which Shakſpeare followed: 

% At thone fide of her chair her lover Romeo, 
„And on the other fide there ſat one call'd Mercutio; 
« A courtier that cach where was highly had in price, 
& For he was courteous of his ſpeech, and pleaſant of device» 
© Even as a lion would among the lambs be bold, 
Such was among the baſhful maids Mercutio to behold. 
« With 
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Ben. The date is out of ſuch prohlixity® : 
We'll have no Cupid hood-wiak'd with a ſcarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath, 
Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper * 
Nor no without-book prologue *, faintly ſpoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance: 
Bat, let them meaſure us by what they will, 
We'll meaſure them a meaſure *, and be gone. 
Rom. Give me a torch 5,—T am not for this ambling ; 
Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 1 
5 4e. 


&« Wich friendly gripe he ſeiz'd fair Juliet's ſnowiſh hand; 

« A gift he had, that nature gave him ia his ſwathing band 

« That frozen mountain ice was never half ſo cold, 

« As were his hands, though ne'er fo near the fire he did them 
hold.“ 

Perhaps it was this laſt circumſtance which induced our poet to repre- 
ſent Mercutio, as little ſenfible to the pation of love, and © a jeſter at 
wounds which he never felt.” See Othello, AR III. ſc. iv. 

& — This hard is moiſt, my lady 
&« This argues fruitfulneſs and liberal heart; 
& let, bot, aud moiſt.” 

S The date is out of ep prolixity :] A tedious ſpeech by way of in- 
woduftion to maſkers, before their entry at a maſquerade, is no longer in 
faſhion. To Mr. Steevens we are indebted for the true interpretation of 
this paſſtz:, MALoONE. 

In Henry VIII. where the king introduces himſelf to the entertain- 
ment given by Wolſey, he appears, like Romeo and his companions, in 
a maſk, ald ſends a meſſenger before, to make an apology for his intruſion. 
This was a cuſtom obſerved by thoſe who came uninvited, with a defire ts 
* Gnceal themſelves for the ſake of intrigue, or to enjoy the greater free- 
wm of converſation. Their entry on theſe occaſions was always prefaced 
by ſome ſpeech in praiſe of the beauty of the ladies, or the generoſity of 
the entertainer;z and to the prolixity of ſuch introductions, I believe, 
Romeo is made to allude. 

So, in Hiſtriomaſtix, 1610, a man expreſſes his wonder that the maſters 
datzr without any compliment: 

What, come they in ſo blunt, vit heut device? 
In the accounts of many entertainments given in reigns antecedent te 
that of Elizabeth, I find this cuſtom preſerved. Of the ſame kind of 
maſquerading, fee a ſpecimen in Timon, where Cupid precedes a troop of 
ladies with a ſpeech. STEEVENS. 

" —=/ike a crow-keeper 3] The word crow-keeper is explained in X. 
Liar, Act IV. ſe. vi. JouNsON- 

Nor no without-book prologue, 8&c.] The two following lines are in- 
. from the firſt edition. Porr. 

— fer cur entrance: ] Entrance is here uſed as a triſyllable; en- 
terancs, MALON R. 

8 * meaſure them a meaſure,] i. e. a dance, MATLONx. 
3 torch, ] The character which Romeo declares his re ſo- 
4902 to aſſume, will be bet explained by a paſſage in Weftward Hee, 

& 4 vy 
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Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you dance, 

Rom. Not I, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 
With nimble ſoles : I have a foul of lead, 

So ſtakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

Mer. You are a loverꝰ; borrow Cupid's wings, 
And ſoar with them above a common bound. 

Rem. I am too ſore enpierced with his ſhaft, 

To ſoar with his light feathers ; and fo bound, 
I cannot bound“ a pitch above dull woe: 
Under love's heavy burden do I ſink, 

Mer. And, to fink in it, ſhould you burden love“; 
Too great oppreſſion for a tender thing. 

Rem. Is love a tender thing; it is too rough, 

Too rude, too boilt'rous ; and it pricks like thorn. 

Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love; 
Pack love for pricking, and you beat love down.— 
Give me a cafe to put my viſage in: [Putting on a maſt, 
A viſor for a viſor—what care I, 


by Decker and Webſter, 1607: “ He is juſt like a torch- brarer to 
maſkers; he wears good cloaths, and is ranked in good company, but he 
doth nothing.” A torch-bearer ſeems to have been a conſtant attendant 
on every troop of maſks. So, in the ſecond part of Robert Earl if 
Huntingdon, 1601 : 
as on a maſque : but for our torch bearers, 
«© Hell cannot rake ſo mad a crew as I,” 
Again, in the ſame play : 
« — a gallant crew, 
«« Of courtly maſkers landed at the ſtairs z 
4% Before whom, unintreated, I am come, 
« And here prevented, I believe, their page, 
«© Who, with his torch is enter'd. STEEVvENs, 
X. Henry VIII. when he went maſked to Wolſey's palace, (now 
Whitchall,) had fixteen torch-bearers. MALoNE. 
© Mer. Yeu are a lower; &c.] The twelve following lines are not tv 
be found in the firſt edition. Por. 
7 ſo beund, 
I cannot bound, &c.} Let Milton's example, on this occaſion, keep 
Shakſpeare in countenance : 
in contempt 
« At one ſlight 6-und high over-leap'd all bound 
© Of hill,” &c. Par. Left, book iv. I. 180. STEEVENS- 

. © — ſhould you burden love ;] i. e. by finking in it, you ſpould, or 
evould, burden love. Mr. Heath, on whoſe ſuggeſtion a note of interro- 
gation has been placed at the end of this line in the late editions, _ 
miſanderſtood the paſſage. Had he attended to the firſt two lines 0 
Mercutio's next ſpeech, he would have ſeen what kind of burdens he Ws 
thinking of. See alſo the concluding lines of Mercutio's long ſpeech in 
p- 43. MALOXE, 


What 
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What curious eye doth quote deformitiesꝰ? 
Here are the beetle-brows, ſhall bluſh for me. | 
Ben. Come, knock, and enter; and no ſooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. 
Rom. A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart“, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels“; 
For I am proverb'd with a grandſire phraſe 3, 
I'll be a candle-holder, and look on,— 
The game was ne'er ſo fair, and I am done “. 


9 — doth quote deformities ?] To guote is to obſerve. \STEEVENS» 

I Let wantons, light of beart, &c.] Middleton has borrowed this 
thought in his play of Blurt Maſter-Conflable, 1602 : 

«© bid him, whoſe heart no ſorrow feels, 
« Tickle the ruſhes with his wanton heels ; 
] have too much lead at mine.“ STEEVENS. 

2 Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their beels ;] It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that it was anciently the cuſtom to ſtrew roams with ruſhes, before 
carpets were in uſe. So, Hentzner, in his Itinerary ſpeaking of Q Eli- 
zaberh's pre ſence- chamber at Greenwich, ſays: The floor, after the 
Engliſh fathion, was ſtrewed with bay, meaning ruſbes. STEEVEXS. 

See Vol. XIII. p. 41, n 7. 

Shakſpeare, ic has been obſerved, gives the manners and cuſtoms of 
his own time to all countries and all ages. It is certainly true; but let ig 
always be remembered that his contemporaries offended againſt propriety in 
the ſame manner. Thus Marlowe in his Hero and Leander: 

She, fearing on the ruſhes to be flung, 
4 Striv'd with redoubled ſtrength.— MaroNE. ; 
3 —a grandfire phraſe, —] The proverb which Romeo means, is con- 
tained in the line immediately following: To bold the candle, is a very 
common proverbial expreſſion, for being an idle ſpeftator. Among Ray's 
proverbial ſentences, is this, —““ A good candle-bulder proves a good 
gameſter.“ STEEVENS. : 

The proverb to which Romeo refers, is rather that alluded to in the 


line next but one. 
It appears from a paſſage in one of the ſmall collections of Poetry en- 
titled Drol/eries, of which I have loſt the title, that © Our ſport is at the 
belt,” or at the faiceſt, meant, we bave bad enough of it, Hence it is 
that Romeo ſays, “ am done.” | | 
Dun is the mouſe, I know not why, ſeems to have meant, Peace ; be 
Bll! and hence it is ſaid to be“ the conſtable's own word; who may 
be ſuppai:d to be employed in apprehending an offender, and afraid of 
arming hin by any noiſe. So, in the comedy of Patient Griſſel, 1603 3 
* What, Babulo! ſay you. Heere, maſter, ſay I, and then this eye 
opens z vet dos is the mouſe, LIE STILL. What, Babulo ! ſays Griflel. 
*Anone, {ay 1, and then' this eye Dokes up; yet downe I ſnug againe.” 
ALONEs«» 
* I'll be a candle- holder, as1 look ON — 
The game was neer fo fair, &.] An alluſion to an old proverbial 
lying, which adviſzs to give over when the game is at the faireſt. 
ANONYMUS. 


C 5 Mer. 
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er. Tut! dun's the mouſe, the conſtable's own word 5 - 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire * 
| Of 


5 Tut! dun's the mouſe, the conflable's own word, &c.) This poor ob- 
ſcure ſtuff ſhould have an explanation in mere charity. It is an anſwer 
to theſe two lines of Romeo : 

For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phraſe; and 
The game was ne'er ſo fair, and 1 am done. 
Mercutio, in his reply, anſwers the laſt line firſt, The thought of which, 
and of the preceding, is taken from gaming. Il! be a candle-bolder (ſays 
Romeo) ard lea on. It is true, if I could play myſelf, I could never 
expect a fairer chance than in the company we are going to: but, alas! J 
am dene. I have nothing to play with: I have loſt my heart already, 
Mercutio catches at the word done, ano quibbles with it, as if Romeo had 
faid, The ladies indeed are fair, but I am dun, i. e. of a dark com- 
plexion. And fo replies, Tut ! dvn's the mouſe; a proverbial expreſſion 
of the ſame import with the French, La nuit tout les chats fort pris : as 
much as to ſay, You need not fear, night will make all your com- 
plexions alike. And becauſe Romeo had introduced his obſervations 
with, 
I am proverb'd with a grandjire phraſe, 
Mercutio adds to his reply, the conſtable's ewn wword : as much as to ſay, 
If you are for old proverbs, I'll fit you with one; "tis the conflable's rwn 
rv; whoſe cuſtom was, when he ſummoned his watch, and aſſigned 
them their ſeveral ſtations, to give them what the ſoldiers call, the <vord, 
But this night-guard being diſtinguiſhed for their pacific character, 
the conſtable, as an emblem of their harmleſs diſpoſition, choſe that 
domeſtic animal for his evord, which, in time, might become proverbial. 
WARBURTON» 
© If thou art dun, well draw thee from the mire—] A proverbial fay- 
ing uſed by Mr. Thomas Heywood, in his play intitled The Dutcheſs of 
Suffelk, Act II. 
4 A rope for Biſhop Bonner; Clunce, run, 
6 Call help, a rope, or we are all undone; 
« Draw dun out of the ditch.” GRE. | 

Draw dun out of the mire, ſeems to have been a game. In an old 
collection of Satyres, Epigrams, &c. I find it enumerated among other 
paſtimes: 
« At ſhove-groate, venter- point, or croſſe and pile, 

At leaping o'er a Midſommer bone-ficr, ' 
% Or at the drawing dun out of the myer.” 

Dun's the mouſe is a proverbial phraſe, which I have likewiſe met 
with frequently in the old comedies. So, in Every Women in ber Mu- 


meur, 1609: 5; 
&« If my hoſt fay the word, the _ fall be dun. 


It is alſo found among Ray's proverbial families. Again, in the Tave 
Merry Milkmaids, 1620: Why when, tis done, and &u7's the mouſe, 
and undone all the churtiers.“ 

Of this cant ex pre ſſion I cannot determine the preciſe meaning. It 
is uſed again in Weſtward Hee, by Decker and Webfter, 1607, but ap- 
parently in a ſer \+ different from that which Pr. Warburton would aifix 


to it. STEEVENS, 
| : - Thele 
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Of this (fave reverence) love, wherein thou ſtick*{t7 
Up to the ears. — Come, we burn day-lignt, ho“. 
Rom. Nay, that's not ſo. 
Mer. I mean, fir, in delay 
We waſte our lights in vain, like lamps by day“. 
Take our good meaning; for our judgment fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our hve wits *. 


Rem. 


Theſe paſſages ſerve to prove that Dr. Warburton's explanation is ill 
founded, without tending to explain the real ſenſe of the phraſe, or 
ſaewing why it ſhould be tbe conflable's own word. MasoN. 

7 Of this (ſave reverence) love, wherein thou Pick'ft—] J have fol- 
lowed the firſt quarto, 1597, except that it has ſur-reverence, inſtead of 
ſave-reverence. It was only a different mode of ſpelling the ſame word ; 
which was derived from the Latin, ſalve revcrentia. See Bleunt's Gloſ- 
ſograph. 8vo. 168 7, in v. ſa-reverence. 

50% in Maſſinger's Very Woman : 8 
© The beaſtlieſt man, 
« (Sir-reverence of the company) a rank whore-maſter.” 

Again, in the Puritan, 1607: —“ ungarter'd, unbutton'd, nay, (Ar- 
reverence,) untruſs'd.“ 

In Cymbeline we have the ſame thing more delicately expreſſed : © Why 
fould his miſtreſs ngt be fit too? The rather, ſaving reverence of the 
word, for *tis faid a woman's fitneſs comes by fits. 

In the Comedy of Errors the word is written as in the firſt copy of this 
play, and is uſed in the ſame ſenſe : “ — ſuch a one as a man may not 
Jpeak of, without he ſay fir-reverence,” — And in Much ado about No- 
thing, it occurs as now printed in the text: I think you will have me 
lay {ſave reverence) a huſband.” 


The printer cf the quarto, 1599, exhibited the line thus unintelli- 
gibly: | 
Or, fave you reverence, love 
which was followed by the next quarto, of 1609, and by the folio with 
a flight variation. The editor of the folio, whenever he found an error 
in a later quarto, ſeems to have corre cted it by caprice, without exa- 
nuning che preceding copy. He reads,—Or, fave your reverence, &c. 
MALONE. 
— we? burn day-light, ho. ] To burn day-light, is a proverbial ex- 
preſſion, uſed when candles, &c. are lighted in the day-time. 
STEEVENS: 
eite lamps ly day.] Lamps is the reading of the oldeſt quarto. 
The folio and ſubſ-qu-nt quartos read{ights lights by day. STEEVENS. 
, . judgment fits 
Five times in that, ere once in our five <vits.] The quarto 1599, and 
the P2110, have-—our fre wits, Shakſpeare is on all occafions ſo fond 
ol 2ntihetts, that I have no doubt he wrote fre, not fine. The error 
n happened fo often in theſe plays, and the emendation is ſo ſtrongly 
confirmed by comparing theſe lines as exhibited in the enlarged copy 
at this play, witiz the paJage as it food originally, that I have not heſi- 


3 to give the reading Which I propoſed ſome time ago, a place in 
«e tert. l 


2 


The 


| 
| 
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Rom. And we mean well, in going to this maſk ; 
But 'tis no wit to go. 
Mer. Why, may one aſk ?' 
Rom. I dreamt a dream to-night. 
Mer. And ſo did I. 
Rom, Well, what was yours ? 
Mer. That dreamers often lie. 
Rom. In bed, afleep, while they do dream things 


true. 


Mer. O, then“, I fee, queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies* midwife 3 ; and the comes 


In 


The ſame miſtake has happened in A Midſunmer-Night's Dream, 
where we find in all the old copies“ of theſe fine the ſenile,” inſtead of 
« — theſe five.” Again, in X. Henry FT. P. I: © Deck'd with fire 
flower-de-luces,” inſtead of—** five,” Kc. In Coridlanus, the only au- 
thentick ancient copy kas—* the five ſtrains of honour,” for © the fire 
firains of honour.” Indeed in the writing of Shakſpcare's age, the » 

d n were formed exactly in the ſame manner: were not to wonder 
therefore that ignorant tranſcribers ſhould have confounded them. In the 
modern editions theſe eriors have all been properly amended. 

Shak ſpeare has again mentioned the five wits in Much ado abcut No- 
thing ; in K. Lear, and in one of his ſonnets. Again, in the play before 
us : Thou haſt more of the wild-gooſe in ane of thy wits, than, I am 
Jure, I have in my whole five.” Mercutio is here alſo the ſpeaker. 

In the firſt quarto the line ſtands thus: 

« Three times in that, ere once in our right wits.” 
When the poet altered „“ three times“ to five times,” he, without 
doubt, for the ſake of the jingle, diſcarded the word right, and ſubſti- 
tuted five in its place. The alteration, indeed, ſeems to have been made 
merely to obtain the antitheſis. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe concurring circumſtances, Mr, Steevens 
thinks fine may be the true reading, becauſe “they would whip me 
with their fine -wvits,”” occurs in the Merry Wives of als + 

ALONE» 

2 0, then, &c.] In the quarto 1597, after the firſt line of Merca- 
tio's ſpeech, Romeo ſays, Queen Mab, what's foe and the printer, by 
a blunder, has given all the reſt of the ſpeech to the ſame character. 

STEEVENS- 

I ſee, queen Mab hath been with ycu. 

She is the fairies midwife ;] The fairies* midwife does not mean the 
midwife to the fairies, but that ſhe was the perſon among the fairies, whole 
department it was to deliver the fancies of ſleeping men of their dreams, 
thoſe children of an idle brain. When we ſay the king's judges, we © 
not mean perfons who are to judge the king, but perſons appointed by him 
to judge his ſubjects. STazvENs. 

I apprehend, and with no violence of interpretation, that by © the 
fairies* mid wife, the poet means, the midwife among the fairies, becauſe 


it was her peculiar employment to ſteal the new-born babe in the ay) 
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In ſhape no bigger than an agat- ſtone 

On the fore finger of an alderman “, 

Drawn with a team of little atomues 5 

Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſleep: 

Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpinners? legs; 
Tue cover, of the wings of graſhoppers ; 


and to l-ave another in its place. The poet here uſes her general appel. 
lation, and character, which yet has ſo far 2 proper reference to the pre- 
ſent train of fiction, as that her illuſions were practiſed on perſons in bed 
or aſleep; for ſhe not only haunted women in childbed, but was likewiſe 
the incubus or nightmare: Shakſp-are, by employing her here, alludes at 
large to her midnight pranks performed on ſleepers; but denominates her 
from the moſt notoriaus one, of her perſonating the drowſy midwife, who 
was inſenſibly carried away into ſome diſtant water, and ſubſtituting a new 
birth in the bed or cradle. It would clear the appellation to read the fairy 
r:idrvife,—The poet avails himſelf of Mab's appropriate province, by 
giving her this nofturnal agency. T. WarToN. 

4 On the fere-finger of an alderman,} The quarto, 1597, reads, of 4 
burgemaſier, The alteration was probably made by the poet himſelt, as 
we find it in the ſucceeding copy, 1599: but in order to familiarize the 
idea, he has diminiſhed its propriety. In the pictures of burgomalſiers, 
the ring is generally placed on the fare-finger ; and from a paſlage in The 
firſt Part of Henry IV. we may ſuppoſe the citizens in Shakſpeare's time 
to have worn this ornament on the thumb. So again, Glapthorne, in his 
comedy of Wit in a Conſtable, 1639: «© —and an alderman, as I may 
ſay to you, he has no more wit thaa the reſt o' the bench; and that lies 
in lis thumb-ring.” STEEVENSV. 

5 of atomies—] Atomy is no more than an obſolete ſubſtitute for 
atom. So, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 

« I'll tear thy limbs into more atomies 
© Than in the ſummer play before the ſun.” 
4 Drayton's Nimphidia there is likewiſe a deſcription of Queen Mgt”; 
cnariot 3 
% Four nimble gnats the horſes were, 
« 7 heir harneſſes of geſſamere, 
« Fly cranjon, ber 3 
U fon the coach-box getting: 
„Aer chariot of a <2 fine ſhell, 
« Which for the colours did excell, 
% The fair Queen Mab becoming vell, 
„Co lively was the limning : 
« The ſeat, the ſoft 2000l of the bee, 
« The cxver ( gallantly to ſee) 
« The wing of @ py'd butterflee, 
I trow, tas fimple trimming : 
« The wheels compos'd of crickets bones, 
« And daintily made for the nonce, 
For fear of rattling on the ſtones, 
« With 1 they ſbed it.” STEEVENS. 
Drayton's Nimphidia was written ſeveral years after this tragedy. 
MALONEY, 


The 


-——— 
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The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web ; 

The collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams: 
Her whip, of cricket's bone; the laſh, of film : 
Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat, 

Not half fo big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 


Her chariot 1s an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies* coach-makers. 

And in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night 

Through lovers“ brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiers* knees, that dream on court'ſies ſtraight : 
O'er lawyer's fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees: 
(Yer ladies“ lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream; 
Which oft the angry Mab with bliſters plagues. 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweet-meats * tainted are, 
Sometime ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, 

And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuits : 

| And 


#* — <voith ſweet-meats—] i. e. kiſing-comfits. Theſe artificial aids 
to perfume the breath, are mentioned by Falſtaff in the laſt act of the 
Merry Wives of Windſcr. MATLON E. 

® Sometime foe galleps ver a courtier's noſe, | 

Ard then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit:] Dr. Warburton has 
juſtly obierved, that in Shakſpeare's time „ a court: ſolicitaticn was 
called ſimply a ſuit, and a proceſs, a ſuit at lav, to diſtinguit it from 
the other. The king (ſays an anonymous contemporary writer of the 
life of Sir William Cecil,) called him (Sir William C-:cil,) and after 
long taik with him, being much delighted with his aniwers, wiſhed his 
father to find [i. e. to ſmell out] a ſuit for him. Whereupon he be- 
came ſuiter for the reverſion of the c»yſtos brevium office in the Common 
Pleas ; which the king willingly granted, it being the firft ſvir he had in 
his life.“ 

As almoſt every book of that age furniſhes proofs of what Dr. War- 
burton has obſerved, I ſhall add but one other inſtance, from Decker's 
Guls Hornebocke, 16009: If you be a courtier, diſcourſe of the obtaining 
of ſuits." 

'To avoid the repetition of the word courtiers in this ſpeech, Mr. 
Tyrrwhitt propoſed to read—O'er counties) knees, i. e. the knees of 
counts; for in old language county ſignified a nobleman. So, as he ob- 
ſerves, in Holinſhed, p. 1150, “ the Countie Egmond, ard in the Dur- 
leigh papers, I. p. 7, „ The Countie Palatine, Lowys. Paris, he adas, 
who, in one place is called earl, is moſt commonly ſtyled the ccunty in 
this play. He, however, candidly acknowledges that ** the repetition of 
the courtier, which offends us in this paſſage, may be owing to the 
players having jumbled together the varieties of feveral editions, as they 
certainly have done in other parts of the play. 5 

In the preſent inſtance I think it is more probable that the repetitias 


aroſe from the cauſe aſſigned by Mr, Steevens. MALONE. 5 
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And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parſon's noſe as *a hes aſleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometime ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades ?, 

Of healths five fathom deep® ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he ſtarts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, 
And ſlæeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night; 
And bakes the elf-locks 9 in foul fluttiſh hairs, 


1 


Which, 


This ſpeech at different times received much alteration and improve- 

ment. The part of it in que ſtion, ſtands thus in the quarto, 15971 

And in this ſort ſhe gallops up and down 

Through lovers braines, and then they dream of love: 

O'er courtiers knees, who ſtrait on curſies dream: 

O'er ladies lips, who dream on kiſſes ſtrait; 

Which oft the angrie Mab with bliſters plagues, 

Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. 

Sometimes the gallops o'er a lawyer's lap, 

And then dreames he of ſmelling out a ſuit : 

And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's taile, 

Tickling a parſon's noſe that lies aſlee pe, 

And then dreames he of another benefice. 

Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a ſouldier's noſe, 

And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats, 

Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, countermines, 

Of healths five fadome deepe, &c. 
Shakſpeare, as 1 obſerved before, did not always attend to the propriety of 
his own alterations. STEEVENS. 

7 — Spaniſh blades,] A ſword is called a toledo, from the excellence 
ef the Toletan ſteel. So Grotius : 
| Gladius Toletanus. 

© Unda Tagi non eſt uno celebranda metallo z 
% Utilis in cives eſt ibi lamna ſuos.” JonNsON. 

The quarto, 1597, inſtead of Spaniſh blades, reads countermines. 
STEEVENS, 
In the paſſage quoted from Ce-otius, alio has been conſtantly printed 
ſtead of uno, which makes it nonſenſe ; the whole point of the couplet 

depending on that word. I have corrected it from the original. 
MALONE. 

* Of bealths five fathom deep ;] So, in Weftwward Hoe, by Decker 
and Webſter, 1607: © troth, fir, my maſter and fir Goſlin are 
guzzling 3 they are dabbling together fathom deep. The knight has 
Erunk ſo much bealth to the gentleman yonder, on his knees, that he 
hath almoſt loſt the uſe of his legs.” MaLoxz. 

And bakes the elf-locks, &c.] This was a common ſuperſtition ; 
and ſeems to have had its riſe from the horrid diſcaſe called the Plica 
Pelonica. WARBURTON. | | 7 

| 80, 
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Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs“, 
That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 


Making them women of good carriage. 
This is ſhe— 


Rem. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 
Thou talk'ſt of nothing. 

Mer. True, I talk cf dreams: | 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantaſy ; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air; 
And more inconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen boſom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence ?, 
Turning his face * to the dew-dropping ſouth. 
Ben. This wind, you talk of, blows us from ourſelves; 
Supper 1s done, and we ſhall come too late. 

Rem, I fear, too early: for my mind mi{gives, 
Some conſequence, yet hanging in the ſtars, 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels; and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life 3, clos'd in my breaſt, 

By ſome vile forfeit of untimely death : 
But He, that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 


So, in Heywoad's Iro Age, 1632: 
& And when I hook theſe dec, now knotted all, 
& As bak'd in blood,” —. MaLoNE. 
T — when maids, &c.] So, in Drayton's Nimphidia : 
« Ard Mab, his merry queen, by night 
% Beſfpriges young folks that lie upright, 
%. In elder times the mare that hight ) 
« Which flagues them out of meaſure.” 

So, in Gerwaſe of Tilbury, Nec. 1. c. 17. © Vidimus quo{lam de- 
mones tanto gelo mulivres amare, quod ad inaudita prorumpunt ludibria, 
et cum ad corcubitum earum accedunt, mird mole eas of grimunty nec ab 
aliis videntur.” ANONYMUS. 

— of good carriage. ] So, in Love's Labour's Left, Act J. ſc. ii. 

«& — let them be men of good repute and carriage. 

Meth. Sampſon, maſter ; he was a man of good carriage; great car- 
riage 3 for he carried the town-gates,”” &c. STEEVENS- 

— from thence, | The quarto, 1597, reads: —in haſte, STEEVENS» 

* — bis face—] So the quarto, 1597. The other ancient copies have 
fide. MAL ONE. | 

3 — r expire the term 

Of a deſpiſed life,] So, in the Rape of Lucrece : 
« An expir'd date, cancell'd ere well begun.“ Maront- 


Direct 
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Direct my my ſail+ !-—On, luſty gentlemen. 
Ben, Strike, drum“. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VC. 


A Hall in Capulet's Hou/e. 


Muficians wvaiting, Enter Servants, 


1. Serv. Where's Potpan, that he helps not to take 

away? he ſhift a trencher ! he ſcrape a trencher ! 

2. Serv. When good manners ſhall he all in one or 
two men's hands, and they unwaſh'd too, tis a foul 
thing. ä 

ug Away with the joint-ſtools, remove the court- 
cupboard *, look to the plate :—good thou, ſave me a 
piece 


4 Dire# my ſail !] 1 have reſtored this reading from the elder quarto, 
as being more congruous to the metaphor in the preceding line. Suit is 
the reading of the folio» STEEVENS- 

Suit is the corrupt reading of the quarto 1599, from which it got into 
all tie ſubſequent copies. MALONZE. 

5 Strike, drum.] Here the folio adds : They march about the flage, and 
ſerving men come forth with their napkins. STELVENS. 

6 This ſcene is added fince the firſt copy. SrEEvENS. 

7 — be ſpiſt a trencher |] Trenchers were ſtill uſed by perſons of 
good faſhion in our author's time. In the houſhold- book the earls 
of Northumberland, compiled at the beginning of the fame century, 
it appears that they were common to the tables of the firſt nobility. 

Pracy. 

They were common even in the time of Charles I, Marr E. 
They continued common much longer in many public ſocieties, par- 
ticularly in colleges and inns of court; and are ſtill retained at Lin- 
coln's-Inn. N1cgoLs. 

On the books of the Stationers* Company, in the year 1554, is the 
following entry: Item, pay'd for x doſyn of trenchers. xxl d. 

STELYENS. 
— court-cupbrard,] I am not very certain that I know the exact 
ſignification of court-cupbeard. Perhaps it is what we call at preſent 
the fide-board, It is however frequently mentioned in the old plays 
do, in a Humorous Day's Mirth, 1599 : — ſhadow theſe tables with 
their white veils, and accompliſh the court-cupboard.” Again, in the 
Rearing Girl, 1611 : „ Place that in the court-cupb:ard.” Again, in 
Chepman's May-Day, 1611: „ Court-cupboards planted with flaggons, 
Cans, Cups, beakers, &Cc. 
Iwo of theſe court-cupbeards are ſtill in Stationers“ Hall. 
STEEVENS» 


By 


—— — net 
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piece of march-pane?; and, as thou loveſt me, let the 
porter let in Suſan Grindſtone, and Nell. — Antony! and 
Potpan ! | 

2. Serv. Ay, boy; ready, 

I. Serv. You are look'd for, and call'd for, aſt'd for, 
and fought for, in the great chamber. 

2. derv, We cannot be here and there too.—Cheerly, 
boys; be briſk a while, and the longer liver take all. 

[ 7 hey retire behind, 


By ec remove the court-cupboard,”” the ſpeaker means, I think, rea 
move the flaggons, cups, ewers, &c. contained in it.— A ceurt-cup- 
board was not ſtrictly what we now call a fide-board, but a receſs fitted 
up with ſhelves to contain plate, &c. for the uſe of the table. It 
was afterwards called a buffet, and continued to be uſed to the time 
of Pope : 

The rich bet well colour'd ſerpents grace, 
« And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 

The ſide - beard was, I apprehend, introduced in the preſent century, 

: Maronxz. 

The uſe which to this day is made of thoſe cupbrards is exactly de- 
ſcribed in the abovye-quoted line of Chapman; to diſplay at public feſti- 
vals the flaggons, cans, cups, beakers, and other antique filver veſſels of 
the company, ſome of which (with the names of the donors inſcribed oa 
them) are remarkably large. N1cuoLs. 

9 Save me à piece of march-fane ;] March-pane was a confeQtion made 
of piſtacho-nuts, almends, and ſugar, &c. and in high eſteem in Shak- 
ſpeare's time; as appears from the account of Queen Elizabeth's enter- 
tainment in Cambridge. It is ſaid that the univerſity preſented Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil, their chancellor, with two pair of gloves, a march-pane, and 
two ſugar-loaves. Peck's Defiderata Curioſa, Vol. II. p. 29. GrEvY- 

March pane was a kind of ſweet bread or biſcuit: called by ſome al- 
mond-cake. Hermolaus Barbarus terms it mazapanis, vulgarly Martius 
paris. G. marcepain and maſſepan. It. marxapanc. H. il magapan. B. 
marcepeyn, i. e. maſſa pura. But, as few underſtood the meaning et 
this term, it begun to be generally though corruptly called maſſepeyn, mar- 
cepeyn, mariſepeynz and in conſequence of this miſtake of theirs, it ſoon 
took the name of martius panis, an appellation transferred afterwards inte 
other languages. See Junius. Hawkins. 

March-pane was a conſtant article in the deſerts of our anceſtors. 59, 
in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540: ** ſeeing that the iſſue of the table, 
fruits and cheeſe, or wafers, hypocras, and marchpanes, or comtytures, 
be brought in.“ See Dugdale's Orig. Jurid. p. 133. 

In the year 1560, I find the following entry on the books of the Sta- 
tioner Company: Item, payd for ix marſhe paynes, EA viii. d. ; 

TEEVENC: 


E ut a 
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Euter CapulET, Ec. with the Gueſts, and the Maſters. 


1. Cap. Welcome, gentlemen ! ladies, that have their 
toes“ . 
Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you:— 
Ah ha, my miſtreſſes! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? ſhe that makes dainty, ſhe, 
III (wear, hath corns; Am I come near you now? 
You are welcome, ' gentlemen ! I have ſeen the day, 
'That I have worn a viſor ; and could tell 
A whiſpering tale in a fair lady's ear, 
Such as would pleaſe ;—'tis gone, 'tis gone, tis gone: 
You are welcome, gentlemen * !—Come, muſicians, play. 
A hall! a hall* ! give room, and foot it, girls. 
[ Mufick plays, and they dance. 

More light, ye knaves! and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot.— 
Ah, firrah, this unlook'd- for ſport comes well, 
Nay, fit, nay, fit, good couſin Capulet * ; 


by 


For 


= their toes—] Thus all the ancient copies. The modern editors, 
following Mr. Pope, read, with more delicacy, their feet. — An editor by 
ſuch capricious alterations deprives the reader of the means of judging of 
the manners of different ages; for the word employed in the text un- 
toubtedly did not appear indelicate to the audiences of Shakſpeare's time, 
though perhaps it would not be endured at this day. MALoNE. 

Vu are welcome, gentlemen ] Theſe two lines, omitted by the mo- 
dern editors, I have replaced from the folio. JonunsoN. 

2 A ball! a ball] Such is the old reading, and the true one, though, 
the modern editors read, A ball ! a ball! The former exclamation occurs 
frequently in the old comedies, and ſignifies, make room. So, in the co- 
medy of Docter Dodypoll, 1600: 

„Room !] room! a ball! a ball!“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub : 

* Then cry, a ball! a ball!” 
and numberleſs other paſſages. STEEVENS. 
| 3 —goed couſin Capuler,) This couſin Capulet is untle in the paper of 
invitation; but as Capulet is deſcribed as old, coin is probably the right 
word in both places. I know not how Capulet and his lady might 
agree, their ages were very diſproportionate 3 he has been pat maſking 
for thirty years, and her age, as ſhe tells Juliet, is but eight and twenty. 

oN SO. 

Shakſpeare and other contemporary writers uſed the word 22 to de- 
note any collateral relation, of whatever degree, and ſometimes even to 
denote thoſe of lineal deſcent. 


. king calls Hamlet frequently his couſin, though his nephew and 
p- ſon: 


* But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon,” 


Richard 


| 
| 
il 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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For you and I are paſt our dancing days!“: 
Haw long 1s't now, fince laſt yourſelf and I 
Were in a maſk ? 


2. Cap. By'r lady, thirty years. ' 
1 Cap. What, man! 'tis not ſo much, *tis not ſo 
much: 


"Tis ſince tne nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come penticoſt as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years; and then we maſk'd. 

2. Cap. Tis more, tis more: his ſon is elder, ſir; 
His ſon is thirty. 

1. Cap. Will you tell me that 5 ? 
His fon was but a ward two years ago, 

Rem. What lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight * ? 

Serv. 1 know not, fir. 

Rem. O, the doth teach the torches to burn bright! 


Richard III. during a whole ſcene calls his nephew York, cou/ing who in 
his anſwer conſtantly calls him uncle. And the old Dutcheſs of York in 
the ſame play calls her grandſon, couſin, 
« Why, my young couſin, it is good to grow. 
«© York. Grandam, one night, as he did fit at ſupper,” &e. 
In this very play Lady Capulet ſays, 
4 Tydalt, my coufin, O, my brother's child!“ 
and in Fleteher's Woman Pleaſed, Sylvio ſtyies Rhodope at one time his 
aunt, at others his gorfin, to the great anneyance of Mr, Sympſon, the 
editor. Mason. 
4 — our daneing days :] Thus the folio: the quarto reads, our flard- 
ing days. STEEVENS. 
$ Will you tell me, &c.] This ſpeech ſtar ds thus in the firſt copy: 
Will you tell me that? it cannot be fo ; 
His ſon was but a ward three years ago; 
Good youths faith Oh, youth's a jolly thing!“ 
There are many trifling variations in almoſt every ſpeech of this play; but 
when they are of little conſequence J have forborne to ercumber the page 
by the inſertion of them. The laſt, however, of theſe three lines 15 na- 
ral, and worth preſerving. STEEVENS. | 
6 What lady's that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yondler knight ?] Here is another proof that our authour ba! the 
poem, and not Painter's Novel, in his mind. In the novel we r? 
told, „A certain /crd of that troupe took Juliet by the hand to darce- 
In the poem of Remeus and Jaliet, as in the play, her partner 15 3 
knight : ; 
p „ With torch in hand a comely knight did fetch her forth to 
dance.” MaALoONE., 


- 
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It ſeems ſhe hangs upon the cheek of night? 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear“: 

Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear 

So ſuews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. 

Tue meaſure done, I'll watch her place of ftand, 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. 
Did my heart love till now? forſwear it, fight! 
For I ne'er ſaw true beauty till this night“. 

Tub. This, by his voice, ſhould be a Montague :— 
Fetch me my rapier, boy :>What ! dares the- ſlave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 

To flzer and ſcorn at our folemanity ? 
Now, by the flock and honour of my kin, 
To ſtrike him dead I hold it not a fin, 

i. Cap. Why, how now, kinſman? wherefore ſtorm 

you ſo? 

Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe ; 

A villain, that is hither come in ſp'ght, 
To ſcorn at our ſolemnity this night. 

1. Cap. Young Romeo is't? | 

7yb. *Tis he, that villain Romeo. 

1. Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman; 

And, to ſay truth, Verona brags of him, 

To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth: 

] would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my houſe, do him diſparagement: 
Taerefore be patient, take no note of him, 

It is my will; the which if thou reſpect, 

Saew a fair preſence, and put off theſe frowns, 
An ill-beſeeming ſemblance for a feaſt, 

75. It fits, when ſuch a villaia is a gueſt ; 
Pi! not endure him. 


js fin the cheek of night] Shakſpeare has the fame thought in 
is 2772 ſo met: 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghaftly night, 
* Makes black night beauteous, and © » old face new.“ 
9M hoo STEEVENSs 
A Lite a rich jewel in an Ethiep's ear :] So, in Lily's Eupbues : 
A fair pearl in a Morian's ear.” T. H. W. 
9 A ne er faw true beauty till this nigbt.] Thus X. Henry VIII. 
o beauty, 
„Till now I never knew thee!” STzEvENS. 


1. Cap. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1. Cap. He ſhall be endur'd; 
What, goodman boy !——I ſay, he ſhall ;-Go to; 
Am I the maſter here; or you? go to. 
You'll not endure him God ſhall mend my ſoul 
You'll make a mutiny among my gueſts ! 
You will ſet cock-a-hoop ! you'll be the man ! 
Tyb. Why, uncle, *tis a ſhame; 
1. Cap. Go to, go to, 
You are a ſaucy boy: —Is't ſo, indeed? 
This trick may chance to ſcathe you * I know what; 
You mult contrary me * ! marry, *tis time 
Well ſaid, my hearts :=-You are a princox; gos: 
Be quiet, or—More light, more light, for ſhame !— 
I'll make you quiet; What !—-Cheerly; my hearts. 
7b. Patience perforce “ with wilful choler meeting; 
Makes my fleſh tremble in their different greeting. 
I will withdraw: but this intruſion ſhall, 
Now ſeeming ſweet, convert to bitter gall, [ Exit. 
Rem. If 1 profane with my unworthy hand [e Juliet. 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle fine is this,— 
My lips, two bluſhing pilgrims *, ready ſtand F 
| 9 


1 T; ſcathe yca ;] i. e. to do you an injury. STEEVENS. 
2 You muſt contrary me!] The uſe of this verb is common to our old 
writers. So, in Tully's Love by R. Greene, 1616: © — father wiſhing 
to die than to contrery her reſolution.” Many inſtances more might be 
ſelected from Sidney's Arcadia. 
Again, in Warner's Albious England, 1602, B. 10. Chap. 59. 
&« — his countermand ſhould have contraried ſo. 
The ſame verb is uled in Sir Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch. 
STEEVENS- 
3 You are @ princox; g9:=] A Princo is a toxcomb, a conceited 
perſon. The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon in The Caſe ts alter'd, 1609 
by Chapman in. his comedy of May-Day, 1610; in the Return fron 
Parnaſſus, 1666 : „ Your proud univerſity Princox z” again, in Funn! 
Troes, 1633: © That Princox proud;“ and indeed by moſt of the old 
dramatick writers. Cotgrave renders an jeune eftcudeau ſuperbe—a young 
frincex boy. STEEVENS. | ; 
The etymology of the word frincox may be found in Floris Italian 
Dict. 15708, in v. Pinchino. It is rather a cockered or ſpoilt child, than 
a coxcomb. MALONE. ? 
+ Patience perforce—)] This expreſſion is in part proverbial : the old 
adlige is, | | 
Patience petforce is a medicine for a mad dog.” STEEVENS- 
5 If 1 profane with my unworthy hand 
41 his holy ſbrine, the gentle fine is this, | 
My lips, tau bluſhing pilgrims, &c.] The old copies * BY 
AT e! 


1 
Al 
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To ſmooth that rough touch with a tender kiſs. 
vil. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion ſhews in this; 
For ſaints have hands that pilgrims? hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers? kiſs. 
Nom. Have not ſaints lips, and holy palmers too? 
Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they mult uſe in prayer. 
Rim. O then, dear faint; let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou“, left faith turn to deſpair. 
Jul. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers? ſake. 
Rem. Then move not, while my prayer's effect I take. 
Thus from my lips, by yours; my {in is purg'd. & ng her 7. 
Jul. Then have my lips the ſin that they have took. 
Rem. Sin from my lips? O treſpaſs ſweetly urg'd! 
Give me my fin again. 
Jul. You kiſs by the book. 
Nurſe. Madam, your mother craves a word with you, 
Rom. What is her mother? 
Nurſe. Marry, bachelor, 
Her mother is the lady of the houſe, 
And a good lady; and a wile, and virtuous : 
{ nurs'd her daughter; that you talk'd withal ; 
tell you, he, that can lay hold of her, 
Shall have the chinks ?. 


All profinations are ſuppoſed to be expiated either by ſome meritorious 
action, or by ſome penance undergone, and puniſhment ſubmitted to. So 
Romeo would here ſay, if J have been profane in the rule touch of my 
Fad, my lips ſtand ready, as two bluthing pilgrims, to take off that 
offence, to atone for it by a ſweet penance. Our poet therefore muſt 
have wrote, the gentle fire is this. WARBURTON. 

* 0 then, dear ſaint, let lips do wwhat hands de; 

They pray, grant thou, &c.] Juliet had ſaid before, that palm 
» fan w $ holy palmets' kiſs ; the afterwards ſays that palmers have lips 
that they muſt uſe in prayer. Romeo replies, that “ the prayer of his 
lips was, that they might do what hands do ;” that is, that they might 
Riss. Maso. 4 

7 — killing ber.] Our poet here, without doubt, copied from the 
mode of his gn time: and kitling a lady in a publick aſſ-mbly, we may 
Onciule, was not thought ind-corous. In K. Henry VIII. he in like 
ma har mates Lard Sands kiſs Anne Boleyn, next to whom he fits at the 
lupper given by Coreinal Woiſey. MALoNe. 

* You tijs by the beck. ] In A's you Like it, we find it was uſual 7 
quarrel by the bon, and we are told in the note, that there were books 
extant for god manners. Jullet here appears to refer to a third kind, 
cohtainirg the art of 3 an emample from which it is probable that 


Roſalind hath adduced, ENLEY. 


? — the chinks.] Thus the old copies; for which Mr. Pope and the 
Rem, 


ſubſꝛquent editors have ſubſtituted cbink. Mal ox E. 
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Rom. Is ſhe a Capulet? 

O dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 

Ben. Away, begone ; the ſport is at the beſt, 
Rem. Ay, ſo 1 fear; the more is my unreſt. 
1. Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone ; 

We have a trifling fooliſh banquet towards * ,— 

Is it e'en ſo? Why, then I thank you all; 

I thank you, honeſt gentlemen * ; good night :— 

More torches here Come on, then let's to bed. 

Ah, firrah, [zo 2. Cap.] by my fay, it waxes late; 

Fll to my reſt. [ Exeunt all but Juliet and Nurſe, 
Jul. Come hither, nurſe f: What is yon gentleman ? 
Nurje. The fon and heir of old Tiberio. 

Jul. What's he, that now is going out of door ? 
Nurſe. Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio. 
Jul. What's he, that follows there, that would not 
dance ? 
Nurſe. I know not. 
Jul. Go, aſk his name :—if he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 
Nurſe. His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 
The only fon. of your great enemy. 
Jul. My only love ſprung from my only hate! 

Too early ſeen unknown, and known too late! 

Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That 1 muſt love a loathed enemy. 


1 We have a trifling fooliſh banquet towards.] Towards is ready at 

hand. So, in Hamlet: 

% What might be towards, that this ſweaty haſte 

&« Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day?“ 
Again, in the Phenix, by Middleton, 1607 :—*< here's a voyage te- 
wards, will make us all.” STEEVENS» 

It appears from the former part of this ſcene that Capulet's company 
had ſupped. A banquet, it ſhould be remembered, often meant in old 
times nothing more than a collation of fruit, wine, Kc. So, ia The 
Life of Lord Cremavell, 1602: 

„ Their dinner is our banguet after dinner.“ 

Again, in Heath's Chroricle of the Civil Wars, 1661, p. 662: After 
dinner, he was ſerved wich a banquet.” M ALONE. 

* — honeſt gertlemen;] He e the quarto, 1597, adds: 

« ] promiie you, but for your company, 
% I would have been in bed an hour ago: 
«© Light to my chamber, ho!” STEEvVENS» 

Þ+ Come hither, nurſe: What is you gentleman ?] This and the follow» 
ing queſtions are taken from the novel. STEEVENS» 

See the poem of Romeus and Juliet. MALONE» 


cr 
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Nurſe. What's this? what's this? 
Jul. A rhyme I learn'd even now 2 ; 
Of one I danc'd withal. [ One calls within, Juliet. 
Nurſe. Anon, anon :=— | 
Come, let's away; the ftrangers all are gone. [ Exeunt. 


Enter CHoRUs . 


Now old defire doth in his death- bed lie, : 
And young affection gapes to be his heir; f 
That fairs, for which love groan'd for“, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 
But to his foe ſuppos'd he mult complain, 
And ſhe ſteal love's ſweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a for, he may not have acceſs 
To breathe ſuch vows as lovers uſe to ſwear ; 
And ſhe as much in love, her means much leſs 
To meet her new-beloved any where: 
But paſſion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Temp'ring extremities with extreme ſweet. [ Exit. 


. Ll 
2 This chorus added fince the firſt edition. Por x. | 
The uſe of this chorus is not eaſily diſcovered ; it conduces nothing to 

the progreſs of the play, but relates what is already known, or what the 

next ſcene will ſhew ; and relates it without adding the improvement of 
any moral ſentiment. Jon x so. 

3 That fair] Fair it has been already obſerved, was formerly uſe 
as a ſubſtantive, and was ſynonymous to beauty. MALoNnE. 

* — for which love groan'd for,] Thus the ancient copies, for which 
all the modern editors, adopting Mr. Rowe's alteration, read—groan'd 
fore. This is one of the many changes that have been made in the text 
from not attending to ancient phraſeology; for this kind of duplication 
was common in Shakſpeare's time. So, in Coriolanus : „ In what enor- 
mity is Marcius poor in, that you two have not in abundance ?” In A. 
Jen Like it, Act II. fc. vii: © the ſcene toberein we play in.” 


MALONE. 


Vol. XIV. D 
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ACT-H,-$CLEMEL 


An open Place, adjoining Capulet's Garden. 


Enter Romeo. 


Rem. Can I go forward, when my heart is here ? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out. 
[He climbs the wall, and leaps doen, 


Enter BexvoLio, and MERCUuT10. 


Ben. Romeo! my couſin Romeo! 

Mer. He is wiſe; 
And, on my life, hath ſtolen him home to bed. 

Den. He ran this way, and leap'd this orchard wall: 
Call, good Mercutio. 

Mer. Nay, I'll conjure too.— 
Romeo! humours! madman! paſſion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeneſs of a ſigh, 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am ſatisfied; 
Cry but—Ah me ! pronounce but—love and dove“; 
Speak to my goſſip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for her purblind ſon and heir, 
Young Adam Cupid, he that ſhot fo trim, 
When king Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid *,— 

| He 


4 — pronounce but love and 2 Thus the firſt quarto, 1597. 
Prenounce in the quartos of 1599 and 1609 was made provaunt. 

In the firſt folio, which appears to have been printed from the latter of 
theſe copies, the ſame reading is adopted. The editor of the ſecond felio 
arbitrarily ſubſtituted couply, meaning cert-inly couple, and all the modern 
editors have adopted his innovation. Privant, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
i{crved, means proviſion 3 but I have never met with the verb To provanty 
nor has any example of it been produced. I have no doubt therefore that 
it was a corruption, and have adhered to the firſt quarto. _ 

In this very line, love and deve, the reading of the original copy of 
1597, was corrupted in the two ſubſequent quartos and the folio, to—love 
i day; and beir in the next line corrupted into ker, MALONE- 

5 Young Adam Cupid, be tbat bot ſo trim, 

When king Coding low'd 3 Cupid is called Adam 
venth alluſion to the celebrated archer Adam Bell, (ſee Percy's Reliques of 
ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol. I. p. 7.) whom Shakiſpeare has again alluded 


| . — . a 5 * 8 2 
to in Mach ade about nothing; IH 1 do, hang me in 4 bottle like 
C41 
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He heareth not, he ſtirreth not, he moveth not; 
The ape is dead ©, and I muſt conjure him.— 
1 conjure thee by Roſaline's bright eyes, 
By her high forehead 7, and her ſcarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, ſtraight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demeſnes that there adjacent lie, | 
That in thy likeneſs thou appear to us. 
Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 
Mer. Ihis cannot anger him: *rwould anger him 
To raiſe a ſpirit in his mittreſs' circle 
Of ſome ſtrange nature, letting it there ſtand, 
Till ſhe had laid it, and conjur'd it down; 


cat, and ſhoot at me; and he that hits me, let him be clapp'd on the 
thoulder, and call'd Adam.” — The old copies read Ahrabam, the initial 
letter only being probably ſet down in the manuſcript. The foregoing 
paflage fully ſupports the emendation, which was ſugg-ited by Mr, Upton. 
Of this kind of ignorance the old copies of the play before us furniſh a 
temarkable inſtance in the next ſcene. In the original copy of 1597 we 
have this line : 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world. 

In the two next quartos the word lard being abbreviated, according to a 
common faſhion of that time, — 

And follow thee, my L. throughout the world. 
the printer of the quarts publiſhed in 1637, exhibited the line thus: 
And follow thee, my live, throughout the world. 
and Mr. Pope, Mr. Theobald, and Dr. Warburton, adopted this arbi- 
trary change. 

The ballad here alluded to, is King Cophetua and the Beggar- maid, or, 
as it is called in ſome old copies, The ſong of a beggar and a king, The 
following ſtanza, which Shakſpeare had particularly in view, 

„The blinded boy that cots fo trim, 

„ From heaven down did hie, 

&« He drew a dart and ſhot at him, 

In place where he did lie 3” | 
fapports (as Dr. Percy has obſerved,) the reading trim, which is found 
in the firſt quarto 1597, and which in the ſubſequent copies was changed 
to true. The change was certainly not accidental; and this is one of 
a great many inſtances in which I have obſerved changes to have been 
made by the printer or editor, in the later quartos, and even in the firſt 
folio, for the fake of ſome imaginary improvement, and without au- 
thority. MALONS. 

* The ape is dead, —] This phraſe appears to have been frequently ap- 
plied to young men, in our authour's time, without any reference to & 
mimickry of that animal. It was an expreſſion of tenderneſs, like poor 
Heel. Naſhe, in one of his pamphlets, mentions his having read Lily's 
Eupbues, when he was a little ape at Cambridge. Ma tox x. 

7 By ber high forebead,—] It has already been obſerved that a high 
foreh-ad was in Shakſpeare's time thought eminently beautiful. 


MaALoNE, 


D 2 That 


| 
| 
| 
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That were ſome ſpight: my invocation 
Is fair and honeſt, and, in his miſtreſs* name, 
I conjure'only but to raiſe up him. | 
Ben. Come, he hath hid himſelf among thoſe trees, 
To be conſorted with the humorous night * : 
Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dark. 
Mer. If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark. 
Now will he fit under a medlar-tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 
As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone, 
Ah, Romeo“, that ſhe were, ah, that ſhe were 


An 


9 — tbe humorous night :] I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare means humid, the 
moiſt decuy night. Chapman uſes the word in that ſenſe in the tranſlation 
of Homer, book II. edit. 1598 : 

The other gods and knights at arms flept all the bumrozs 
night.” STEEvENSs. 

In Meaſure for Meaſure we have © the waporous night approaches ;" 
which ſhews that Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted the word in the 
text. MaALoONE. 

Ab, Romeo, &c.] Theſe two lines, which are found in the quartos 
of 1597, 1599, and in the folio, were rejected by Mr. Pope, who in 
like manner has rejected 4vho/e ſcenes of our authour; but what is more 
ſtrange, his example has in this inſtance been followed by the ſucceeding 
ditors. | 

However improper any lines may be for recitation on the ſtage, an 
editor in my apprehenſion has no right to omit any paſſage that is found 
in all the authentick copies of his authcur's works. I know not on what 
authority it has been ſaid, that theſe lines are a proof that “ either the 
poet or his friends knew ſometimes how to blot.” They appear not only 
in the editions already mentioned, but alſo in that copy which has no date, 
and in the edition of 1637. 

I have adhered to the original copy. The two ſubſequent quartos and 
the folio read, with a ſlight variation, 

An cpen—er thou a poperin pear. 

Shakſpeare followed the faſhion of his own time, which was, when 
ſomething indecent was meant to be ſuppreſſed, to print etcætera, inſtead 
of the word. See Minſheu's Dictionary, p. 112. col. 2. Our poet did 
not conſider, that however ſuch a practice might be admitted in a printed 
book, it is abſurd where words are intended to be recited. When theſe 
tines were ſpoken, as undoubtedly they were to our anceſtors, who do not 
appear to have been extremely delicate, the actor muſt have evaded the 

difficulty by an abrupt ſentence. 
"The unſcemly name of the apple here alluded to, is well known. 
Poperingue is a town in French Flanders, two leagues. diſtant from 
Vpres. From hence the Popgrin pear was brought into England. What 
were the peculiar qualities of a Poperin pear, I am unable to aſcertain. 
The word was choſen, I believe, merely for the ſake of a quibble, 
which it is not neceſſary to explain. Probably for the ſame reaſon the 
Popering 
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An open—etcetera, thou a poperin pear! 
Romeo, good night ;—T'Il to my truckle-bed ; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to ſleep : 
Come, ſhall we go? 
Ben, Go, then; for 'tis in vain 
To ſeek him here, that means not to be found. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


Capulet's Garden. 


s 
Enter Romeo. 


Rom. He jeſts at ſcars*, that never felt a wound. — 
Juliet appears above, at a window. 
But, ſoft ! what light through yonder window breaks! 
It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun !— 
Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already ſick and pale with grief, 
That thou her maid art far more fair than ſhe : 
Be not her maid “, ſince ſhe is envious 
Her veſtal livery is but ſick and green, 
And none but fools do wear it; caſt it off, — 
It is my lady; O, it is my love: 
O, that the knew ſhe were 
She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing ; What of that? 
Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it.— 
I am too bold, 'tis not to me ſhe ſpeaks : 
Two of the faireſt ſtars in all the heaven, 
Having ſome buſineſs, do entreat her eyes 


Popering tree was preferred to any other by the authour of the mock poem 
of Hero and Leander, ſmall 8vo. 1653 ; 
« She thought it ſtrange to ſee a man 
« In privy walk, and, then anan 
She ſtepp'd behind a Popering tree, 
And liſten'd for ſome novelty.” 

Of the pariſh of Poperin, or Poperling (as we called it) which was in 
the Marches of Calais, John Leland-the Antiquary was parſon in the time 
of King Henry the Eighth. By him the Poperin pear may have been in- 
troduced into England, MATLONE. 

" He Jes at ſcars, ] That is, Mercutio jeſts, whom he overheard. 

2 ; JouN$s0N» 

Be nit ber maid,] Be not a votary to the moon, to Diana. 

85 Jouxnsox. 

i my lady; &c.] This line and half I have replaced, Jonxsor . 


D 3 To 
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To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thoſe ftars, 
As day-light doth a lamp; ker eye in heaven 
Would through the airy m_ ſtream ſo bright, 
That birds would ſing, and think it were not night. 
See, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
"That I might touch that cheek * | 
Jul. Ah me! 
Rem. She ſpeaks:— 
O, ſpeak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night ©, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond'ring eyes 
Cf mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides the lazy-pacing clouds “, 
And ſails upon the boſom of the air. 
Jul. O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, -and refuſe thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 
And Pl no longer be a Capulet. 
Rem. Shall I hear more, or ſhall I ſpeak at this? { Afge. 
Jul. *Tis but thy name, that is my enemy ;— 
Thou art thyſelf though, not a Montague *, 


What's 


1 O, that I were a glove upon that band,] This paſſage appears do 
have been ridiculed by Shirley in 7Le School of Compliments, a comedy, 
1637: | 

8 « Oh that I were a flea upon that lip, &c. STEEVIEXS. 

5 — touch that cbeek !] The quarto 1597, reads—kiſs that cheek. 

| STEEVENS: 

4 0, k again, bright angel! for thou art : 

As mark po this e ay The ſenſe is, that Juliet appeared 
as ſplendid an object in the vault of heaven obſcured by darkneſs, as an 
angel could ſeem to the eyes of mortals, who were falling back to gaze 
upomhim. 3 
A. glorious to this night, means as glorious an appearance in this 
night, &c. STEEVENS. 65H 

7 — the lazy-pacing clouds,] Thus corrected from the firſt edition: 
in the others /azy-pufſing. Poys. 

8 Thou art thyſelf though, net a Montague.) For the preſent pony. 
tion I am accountable. It app-ars to me to afford a clear ſenſe, hic 
the line as printed in the old copies, where we have a comma after 49 
ſelf, and no point after though, does not in my apprehenſion afford. 

Thou 
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What's Montague! it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be ſome other name! 


Thou art, however, ſays Juliet, a being ſui generis, amiable and per- 
f-&, not tainted by the enmity which your family bears to mine. 
According to the common punctuation, the adverſative particle is uſed 
without any propriety, or rather makes the paſſage nonſenſe. Although 
thou art wet a Montague, not actusted by any of thoſe unjuſtifiable 
prejudices that actuate your family, you are moſt amiable and vir- 
tuous.” The lady might with as much propriety have obſerved, that 
though it was ſummer, it was hot ; or, though it way, night, the ſun 
did not ſhine. | 
According to Mr. Steevens, the meaning is—“ Thou art thyſ-lf, 
i. e. a being of diſtinguiſhed excellence, though thou art ner (what 
thou appeareft to others,) akin to thy family in malice.” If he was 
Nor a Moatague, or, as it is rightly explained, Nor akin to his fa- 
in malice, whenee is the wonder that he is a being of diſtinguiſhed 
»xcellence ? or what the need of an adverſative particle in ſuch a pro- 
„ „im? If indeed the laly had Taid, that Romeo was a being of un- 
common excellence, though be avas a Montague, ſhe would have talked 
with precition, | 
Though is again uſed by Shakſpeare in A Midſummer-Night's Dream, 
AQ III. fc. laſt, in the ſame fene : 
« My legs are longer though, to run away.“ 
Again, in The Taming of the Shrew: :- 
„ Would Catharine had never ſeen him though." 
Again, in X. Henry VIII. 
] would not be fo fick though, for his place.” 
Other writers frequently uſe rough for hetvever. So, in The Fatal 
Dexery, a tragedy, by Maſfinger, 1632 
© Would you have him your huſband that you love, 
© And can it not be —He is your ſervant, though, 
And may perform the office of a huſband.” 
Again, in Cupid's Revenge, by B. and Fletcher: 
— O diſſembling woman, 
Whom J muſt reverence though. 
agun, in the laſt ſpeech of the Maid's Tragedy by B. and Fletcher, 


Look to him rbowgh, and bear thoſe bodies in.“ 

Agun, in Otway's Fenice Preſerved : TI 

I thank thee for thy labour though, and him too.“ 

Dr. Warburton's interpretation is wholly -inadmiflible. «© You would 
»e juſt what you are, Ii. e. not more excellent, ] although you were 
not of the houſe of Montague.” — Juliet is not here ſpeculating whether, 
it Romeo were not, or ceaſed to be, of the hoſtile faction, his ex- 
cellence was or was not capable of increaſe; nor does ſhe ſay, ** thou 
ond be thyſ-It,” (as Dr. Warburton makes her ſay,) but “ thou 
art thyſelf.” This, 1 ſay, is not the ſubject of her ſpeculation. She 
is ſimply endeavouring to acceunt for Romeo's being amiable and excel- 
lent, though he is a Montague, And, to prove this, ſhe aſſerts that he 
merely bears that name, but has none of the qualities of that houſe. 

MALONE. 


D 4 What's 
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What's in a name ?? that which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet ; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title: — Romeo, doff thy name; 
And for that name, which 1s no part of thee, 
Take all myſelf*, 
Rom. I take thee at thy word: 
Call me but love, and Pll be new baptiz'd ; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
Jul. What man art thou, that, thus beſcreen'd j 
night, - 
So 8 my counſel ? 
Rom. By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear faint, is hateful to myſelf, 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee; _ 
Had I it written, I would tear the word. 
Jul. My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's utterance 3, yet I know the ſound ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 


Rom, 


Der any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be ſome other name ! : 
What's in a name ? &c. ] The middle line is not found in the ori- 
ginal copy of 1597, being added, it ſhould ſeem, on a reviſion. The 
paſſage in the firſt copy ſtands thus : 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part : 
What's in a name? That which we call a roſe, &c. 

In the copy of 1599 and all the ſubſequent ancient copies, the words 
nor any other fart were omitted by the overſight of the tranſcriber or 
printer, and the lines thus abſurdly exhibited : 
| Nor arm nor face, O be ſome other name 

Belonging to a man. 
What's in a name, &c, a 

Belonging, &c, evidently was intended to begin a line, as it now 
does; but the printer having omitted the words nor any other part, took 
the remainder of the ſubſequent line, and carried it to that which pre- 
ceded. The tranſpoſition now made needs no note to ſupport it: the 
context in this and many other places ſuperſedes all arguments. 

MALONE- 

1 By any other name—] Thus the quarto, 1597. All the ſubſequent 

ancient coples read—By any other werd. MALONE. 


1 IU if. Id ads, Take all I have. 
Take all myſelf. ] The elder quarto reads, Take a l 


The ſubſe- 
e meet with 
a 


3 My ears have not yet drunk a hundred words 
of that tongue's utterance,] Thus the quarto, 1597. 
quent ancient copies read—of © rby tongue's uttering. W. 
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Nom. Neither, fair ſaint, if either thee diſlike +. 
J. How cam'ft thou hither, tell me? and wherefore? 


The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb; 
And the place death, conſidering who thou art, 


If any of my kinſmen find thee here. | 

Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er-perch theſe 
walls; 

For ſtony limits cannot hold love out: 

And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 

Therefore thy kinſmen are no let to me“. 
Jul. If they do ſee thee, they will murder thee. 
Rom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 

Than twenty of their ſwords 7 ; look thou but ſweet, 


And I am proof againſt their enmity. 
Jul. I would not for the world, they ſaw thee here. 


Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their 
ſight; | 


almoſt the ſame words as thoſe here attributed to Romeo, in King 
Edvard ITT. a tragedy, 1596: "01 3043 

© I might perceive his eye in her eye loſt, 

His car to drink ber ſrvcet tongue s utterance.” Matrox. 

4 Neither, fair ſaint, if either thee diſlike.) Thus the original copy. 
The ſubſequent ancient copies read—fair maid. If either thee diſlite“ 
was the phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. So, it likes me well; for it 
pleaſes me well, MALONE. TEE | | 

5 With love's light wings did I o'er-perch theſe walls;] Here alſo 
we find Shakſpeare following the Reps of the authour of The Hyſtcry of 
Remeus and Juliet, 1562: 

* Approaching near the place from whence his heart had life, 
„So light he wox, he lap d the wall, and there he ſpy'd his 
wife, 
Who in the coindazo watch'd. the coming of her lord, 
| MALONE. 
9 29 let 70 me.] i. e. no ſtop or hinderance. So, in Hamlet: 
© By heaven Lil make a ghoſt of him that lets me. 

Thus the original edition. The ſubſequent copies read—no- 115 to me. 

. ALONE» 

7 — there lies more peril in thine eye, 

Than twenty of their ſwords 3] B. and Fletcher have copied this 
thought in The Maid f the Mill: 
© The lady may command, fir ; 
She bears an eye mare dreadful than your weapon.“ 
: STEEVENS.»- 
Him their ſight;] So the firſt quarto. All the other ancient 
<cpics have from their eyes. MALONE.- 


D 5 And, 
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And, but thou love me, let them find me here® : 
My hfe were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued ', wanting of thy love. 
Jul. By whoſe Giredtion found'"ſt thou out this place? 
fem. By love, who firſt did prompt me to inquire 
He lent me counſel, and I lent him eyes. | 
Jam no pilot; yet, wert thos as far 
As that vaſt ſhore waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
I would adventure for ſuch merchandiſe, 
Jul. Thou know'ſt, the maſk of night is on my face; 
Elie would a maiden bluſh bepaint my check, 
For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak. to-night, 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain fain deny 
What I have ſpoke ; but farewel compliment * ! 
Doſt thou love me? I know, thou wilt fay—Ay ; 
And I will take thy word: yet, if thou ſwear'ſt, 
Thou may'ſt prove falſe ; at lovers” perjuries, 
They ſay, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 
If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully : 
Or if thou think'f I am too quickly won, 
I'll frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but, elſe, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 
And therefore thou may'it think my haviour light: 
But truſt me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange 3. 


J ſhould 


9 And, but thou love me, let them find me bere :] And ſo thou dv but 
Hve me, I care not what may befall me: Let me be found here. Such 
p*ars to me to be the meaning. | 

Mr. Maſon thinks that ( hut thou love me, means, unlcſs thou love 
me; grounding himſelf, I ſuppoſe, on the two ſubſequent lines. But 
thoſe contain, in my apprehenſion, a diſtin propoſition. He firſt ſays, 
that he is content to be diſcovered, if he be but ſecure of her affection; 
and then adds, that death from the hands of her kinſmen would be pre- 
ferable to life without her love. But, however, it muſt be acknow- 
jedged, has often in old Engliſh the meaning which Mr. Maſon would 
here affix to it. Martonr. : 

: Than death yrorogued,] i. e. delayed, deferred ta a more diftant 
period. So in Act IV. fc. i. 

«© I hear thou muſt, and nothing may proregue it, 

« Or thurſday next be married to this county.” MALONE- 
2 — ſarewell compliment !] That is, farewell attention to —_ 5 
3 Than thoſe that baue more cunning to be ſtrange.] Thus the quarto, 


1597. In the ſubſcquent ancient copies cunning was changed me 
* 
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I ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muſt confeſs, 
But that thou over-heard'ſt, ere I was ware, 
My true love's paſſion : therefore pardon me ; 
And not impure this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath ſo diſcovered. 
Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I ſwear, 
That tips with ſilver all theſe fruit- tree tops,— 
Jul. O, ſwear not by the moon, the inconſtant moon 
Tnat monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 
Rom. What ſhall I ſwear by? 4 
Jul. Do not ſwear at all; 
Os, if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which is the god of my 1dolatry, 
And I'll believe thee. 
Rom. If my heart's dear love 
Jul. Well, do not ſwear: although I joy in thee, 
[ have no joy of this contrà to- night: | 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden ; 
oo like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to be, 
Ere one can ſay—lt lightens*. Sweet, good night 5 ! 
Inis bud of love, by —449 ripening . 
May prove a bꝛauteous flower waen next we meet. 
Good night, good night! as ſweet repoſe and reſt 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt 
Rom. O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatis fed: 
Jul. Waat ſatisfaction canſt thou have to- night? 
Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine. 
Jul. ] gave thee mine before thou didſt re jueſt it: 
And yet I would it were to give again. 


Ty be flrange, is to put on affected coldneſs, ty appear ſhy. 30, in 
Greene's Mamilia, 1593: © Is it th? faſhion in Padua to be ſo ftrang- 
with your friends?” S$TEzZVENS. 

* Ere ene can ſay —It lightens.) So, in the Miracles of Miſes, by 
Drayton 

«© — lightning ceaſeleſsly to burn, 
«© Swifter than thought from place to place to paſs, 
© And being gone, dotu ſuddenly return 
Efe you could jay preciſcly what it wvas." 
The ſam? thought occurs in the Midſummer Night's Dream. 
STEEVENS, 
Dayton's Miracles of Meſes was ſirſt printed in quarto, in 1604. 
Mar.oxF. 
he Sepect, gend night ] All the intermediate lines from Szreert, 959d 
mighty de Stay but e little, c. were added after th: ficſt copy. 
STEFVENS. 


Rom. 


— — — 
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Rom. phono thou withdraw it ? for what purpoſe, 
ove ? 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have : 
My bounty is as boundleſs as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more 1 give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
[ Nurſe calls awithin, 
I hear ſome noiſe within ; Dear love, adieu ! 
Anon, good nurſe !—Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Exit, 
Rom. O bleſſed bleſſed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering- ſweet to be ſubſtantial. 


Re-enter Jul IE r, above. 


Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, in- 
deed. 
If that thy bent of love be honourable ®, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 
By one that Pl procure to come to thee, 
Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite ; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I'II lay, 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world : 
Nurſe. [Within.] Madam. 
Jul. I come, anon :—But if thou mean'ſt not well, 


I do beſeech thee, — 
Nurſe. | Within.) Madam. 
Jul. By and by, I come :— 


6 If that thy bent of love be honourable, &c.] In The Tragical Hyſtiry 
already quoted Juliet uſes nearly the ſame expreſſions : 

« .—jt your thought be chaſte, and have on virtue ground, 
« If wedlock be the end and mark which your deſire hath found, 
„% Obedience ſet aſide, unto my parents due, 
« The quarrel eke that long ago between our houſholds grew, 
« Both me and mine I will all whole to you betake, 
« And following you wwhereſs you go, my father's houſe forſake : 
«« But if by wanton love and by unlawful ſuit : : 
« You think in ripeſt years to pluck my maidenhood's dainty fruit. 
« You are beguil'd, and now your Juliet you beſeeks, 


Jo ceaſe your ſuit, and ſuffer her to live among her -— a 


To 
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To ceaſe thy ſuit?, and leave me to my grief: 
To-morrow will L ſend. 
Rom. So thrive my ſoul, — 
Jul. A thouſand times good night ! [ Exit, 
Rim. A thouſand times the worſe to want thy _ 
Love goes toward love, as ſchool-boys from their books ; 
But love from love, "toward ſchool with heavy looks. 


[ retiring ſlowly. 


Re-enter JULLIET above. «, 


Jul. Hiſt ! Romeo, hiſt !—O, for a faulconer's voice, 
To lure this taſſel- gentle back again? 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may not ſpeak aloud ; 
Elſe would | tear the cave where echo hes, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine 
With repetition of way Romeo's name. 
Rom. It is my ſoul, that calls upon my name: 
How filver-ſweet ſound lovers? tongues by night, 


Like ſofteſt muſick to attending ears! 
Jul. Romeo 


Jo ceaſe thy ſuit,.—] So the quarto, 1597. The two ſubſequent 
quartos and the folio have—thy frife. MALONE. 

Jo lure this taſſel-gentle back again !] The taſſel or -tiercel (for ſo it 
ſhould be ſpelt) is the male of the goſsbawk ; ſo called, becauſe it is a 
tierce or third leſs than the female. This is equally true of all birds of 
prey. In the Boote of Falconrye, by George Turberville, gent. printed 
in 1575, I find a whole chapter on the falcon-gentle, &c. So, in The 
Guardian, by Maſſinger: 

B then for an evening flight, 
A tiercel-gentle.” 
Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 
_ * Your taſſel- gentle, ſhe's iur'd off and gone. 

This ſpecies of hawk had the epithet of gentle annexed to it, from 
the eaſe with which it was tamed, and its attachment to man. 

; STEEVENS. 

It appears from the old books on this ſubject, that certain hawks were 
conſidered as appropriated to certain ranks. The terce/-gentle was ap- 
propriated to the prince; and thence, we may ſuppoſe, was choſen by 
— 4 — — for her beloved Romeo. In an ancient treatiſe 

ntitle awking, Hunting, and Fiſhing, with the true meaſures © 
elrwing, is the lowing paſſage : * 4 * 
* The names of all manner of hawkes, and to whom they belong: 
: For a PRINCE. 
There is a falcon gentle, and a tercel gentle; and theſe are for a prince.” 
MALoNE. 


Rom . 
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Ram. Madamꝰ. | 
Jul. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I ſend to thee ? 
Pem. At the hour of nine. 
Jul. I will not fail; *tis twenty years till then. 
J have forgot why I did call thee back. 
Rom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 
Jul. J ſhall forget, to have thee N1!! Rand there, 
Rememb'ring how | love thy company, 
Rem. And I till ſtay, to have thee ill torget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 
Jul. Lie almoit mort.ing, 1 would have tdiiee gone: 
Aud yet no further than 2 wanton's bird; 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prifoncr in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a ji! thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 
Rom. I would, 1 were thy bird. 
Jul. Sweet, ia would I I: 
Yet J ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 
Good night, good night! parting is ſuch tweet ſorrow, 
That I ſhall ſay—good night, till it be marrow. [Cas 
Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in tiy 
breaft !— 
Would I were ſleep and peace, fo ſweet to reſt ! 
Hence will I to my ghoſtly father's cell; 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell“. [ Exit. 


9 — Madam.) Thus the original copy of 1597. In the two ſubſe» 
quent copies and the folio we have——My viece. What word was in- 
tended it is difacult to ſ'y. The editor of the ſecond folio ſubſtituted— 
My feveet. I have already ſhewn, that all the alterations in that copy 
were made at random; and have therefore preſ-rved the original wore, 
though leſs tender than that which was arbitrarily ſubſtituted in Its place. 

MALOXE. 

T Hence will I te my ghoſtly father's cell; m 

His help to crave, and my dear tap to tell.] Thus the quarto, 1597, 
except that it has gud inſtead of dear. "Vhat of 1599, and the fulioy 
read : - 
Hence will I to my ghoſtly frier's choſe coll, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell, MAtLtox x- 


SCENE 
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SCENS © 
Friar Lawrence's Cell. 


Enter Friar LaWRENCE, with a baſket. 


Fri. The grey- ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night?, 
Checkering the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light ; 
And flecked darkneſs 3 like a drunkard reels » 
From ſorth day's path, and Titan's firy wheels“: 
Now ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheer, and night's dank dew to dry, 

| muit up- fill this oſier cage of ours, 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers, 
The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomd 5 z 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb : 
And from her — children of divers kind 


2 The grey ey d morn, &c.] So the firſt edition. The firſt four lines 
ot this ſpeech, as has been obſerved by Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnſon, are 
inadvertently printed twice over in the ſubſequent ancient copies, and 
torm the concluſion of Romeo's preceding ſpeech as well as the com- 
mencement of the friar's in the preſent ſcene. MAL ONE. 

3 And flecked darkneſs—] Flecked is ſpotted, dappled, ftreak'd, or 
variegated, In this ſenſe it is uſed by Churchyard, in his Legend of 
Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk. Moworay, ſpeaking of the Ger- 
mans, ſays : 

% All jagg'd and frounc'd, with divers colours deck'd, 

« They ſwear, they carſe, and drink till they be lech d.“ 
Lord Surrey uſes the ſame word in his tranſlation of the 4th ZEneid : 

“Her quivering cheekes fecked with deadly ſtraine.“ 
The fame image occurs in Much ado about Nothing: Act V. ſc. iii. 

Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey.” STEEVENS. 

The word is ſtill uſed in Scotland, where a — cow' is a com- 
mon expreſſion, See the Gloſſary x0 Gawin Douglas's tranſlation of 
Virgil, in v. fecbhit. MALoxE. : 

* From forth day's path, and Titan's firy wvbeels :) Thus the quarto 
1597. That of 1599, and the folio have—burning wheels. 

The modern editions read corruptly, after the ſecond folio : 

From forth day's path-wway made ly Titan's wheels. MALoxz. 

5 The earth, that's nature's mother, is = tomb ; ] 

*© Omniparens, eadem rerum commune ſepulchrum.“ 
Lucretius. 


The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.” Milton. 
g : STELVENS. 
So, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 


* — Time's the king of men, 
Fer be's their parent, and be is their grave.” Matoxs. 


| We 
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We ſucking on her natural boſom find ; 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for ſome, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace 5, that lies 

In herbs, plants, ſtones “, and their true qualities: 
For nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live“, 
But to the earth 9 ſome ſpecial good doth give; 
Nor aught ſo good, but, Krain. from that fair uſe, 
Revolts from true birth, ſtumbling on abuſe : 
Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapply'd ; 

And vice ſometime's by action dient d. 

Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower * 

Poiſon hath reſidence, and med' cine power: 

For this, being ſmelt, with that part * cheers each part; 
Being taſted, ie all ſenſes with the heart. 

Two ſuch oppoſed foes encamp them ſtill 

In man“ as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 


T pexverfu! grace, ] Efficacious virtue. Jon xsox. 
7 O, mickle is the pcwerſul grace, that lies 
In herbs, plants, ſtones, Sc.] This affords a natural introduction 
to the friar's furniſhing Juliet with the ſleepy potion in Act IV. In the 
paſſage before us Shakſpeare had the poem in his thoughts : 
« But not in vain, my child, hath all my wand'ring been 
«© What force the fones, the plants, and metals, have to work, 
«© And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do lurk, 
&© With care I have ſought out, with pain I did them prove.” 
| ST Maroxy. 
Fer nought ſo wile that on the earth doth live,] The quarto, 1597, 
reads : 
For nought ſo vile that wile on earth doth live. STEEVIEXSõ. 
to the rarth—] i. e. to the inhabitants of the earth. Marexx . 
1 — of this ſmall floxwer—] So the quarto 1597. All the ſubſe quent 
ancient copies have—this eveak flower. MALONE. ' 
2 —ith that part.—] i. e. with the part which ſmells ; with the 
ol factory nerves. MAL ONE. 
3 To ſuch oppoſed foes encamp them flill 
In man—] So, in our authour's Lever's Complaint : 
© — terror, and dear modeſty, 
« Ercamp'd in bearts, but fighting outwardly.” 
Thus the quarto of 1597. The quarto of 1599, and all the ſubſequent 
ancient copies read—ſuch' oppoſed kings. —Our authour has more than 
once alluded to theſe oppoſed fees, contending for the dominion of na. 
So, in Orhells : 
: % Yea, curſe his better angel from his ſide.” 
Again, in his 144th Sonnet: 
© To win me ſoow-to hell, my female cvil 
«© Tempteth my better angel from my. fide : 
ce Yet this I ne'er ſhall know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my god ene out.“ MALONE» 8 
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And, where the worſer is predominant, 
Full ſoon the canker death eats up that plant“. 


Enter Romeo. 


Nom. Good morrow, father! 

Fri. Benedicite ! 
What early tongue ſo ſweet ſaluteth me ?— 
Young ſon, it argues a diſtemper'd head, 
So ſoon to bid good morrow to thy bed : - 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, fleep will never he ; 
But where unbraiſed youth with unſtuff d brain 5 
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Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign : 


Therefore thy earlineſs doth me aſſure, 
Thou art up-rous'd by ſome diltemp'rature ; 
Or if not fo, then here I hit it right. 

Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 


Rom. That laſt is true, the ſweeter reſt was mine. 


Fri, God pardon fin ! waſt thou with Roſaline? 
Rom. With Roſaline, my ghoſtly father? no; 
I have forgot that name, that name's woe. 


Fri. That's my good ſon: But where haſt thou been 


then ? 

Rom. I'll tell thee, ere thou aſk it me again. 
[ have been feaſting with mine enemy; 
Where, on a ſudden, one hath wounded me, 
That's by me wounded ; both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy phyſick lies“: 
I bear no hatred, bleſſed man ; for, lo, 
My interceſſion likewiſe ſteads my foe. 


Fri. Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift ; 


Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhriſt. 


Full ſoon the canker death eats up that plant.] So, in our authour's 


99th Sonnet : 


A vengeful canker eat him up to death.” Maroxs 


5 — with unſtuff*d brain, &c.] The copy, 1597, reads: 
— with unſtuff'd brains 


Doth couch his limmes, there golden ſleep remaines. 


Toth our remedies 


Within thy belp and boly phyfick lies:] See Vol. XIII. p. 


STEEVIENS. 


46, ns 4 
MALON E. 
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Rem. Then plainly know, my heart's dear love is ſet 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet: 
As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine; 
And all combin'd, fave what thou muſt combine 
By holy marriage : When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
PII tell thee as we paſs ; but this I pray, 
That thou conſent to marry us this day. 
Fri. Holy faint Francis! what a change is here! 
Is Roſaline, whom thou didſt love ſo dear, 
So ſoon forſaken ? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Jeſu Maria ! what a deal of brine 
Hath waſh'd thy fallow checks for Roſaline 
How much falt water thrown away in waſte, 
To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte ! 
The ſun not yet thy ſighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; 
Lo, here upon thy check the ſtain doth fit 
Of an old tear that is not waſh'd off yet: 
If e'er thou walt thyſelf, and theſe woes thine, 
Thou and theſe woes were all for Roſaline ; 
And art thou chang'd ? pronounce this ſentence then— 
Women may fall, when there's no ſtrength in men. 
Kem. Thou chidd'ſt me oft for loving Roſaline. 
Fri. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 
Rom. And bad'it me bury love. 
Fri, Not in a grave, 
To lay one in, another out to have. | 
Rem. I pray thee, chide not: ſhe, whom I love now, 
Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow ; 
The other did not fo. 
Fri. O, ſhe knew well, 
Thy love did read by rote, and could not ſpell”. 
But come, young waverer, come go with me, 


In one reſpect I'll thy aſſiſtant be; 


” —and could net ſpell.] Thus the quarto, 1597. The ſubſequent 
ancient copics all have 
Thy love did read by rote that could not ſpell. 
I mention theſe minute variations only to ſhew, what I have ſo often 
urged, the very high valuz of firſt editions, MALONE- 


For 
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For this alliance may ſo happy prove, 
To turn your houſholds* rancour to pure love“. 
Rom. O, let us hence; I ſtand on ſudden haſte. 
Fri. Wiſely, and flow ; Taey ſtumble, that run faſt. 
| [ Exeunt; 


SCN. 
4 Street. 


_ FJ 
Enter BzxnvoLio, and MERCUT10. 


Mer. Where the devil ſhould this Romeo be? — Came he 


not home to-night ? h 
Ben. Not to his father's ; I ſpoke with his man. 
Mer. Ah, that ſame pale hard-hearted wench, that 
Roſaline, 
Torments him ſo, that he will ſure run mad. 
Ben. Tybalt, the kinſman of old Capulet, 
Hath ſent a letter to his father's houſe. 

Mer. A challenge, on my life. 

Ben. Romeo will anſwer it. x 

Mer. Any man, that can write, may anſwer a letter. 

Ben. Nay, he will anſwer the letter's maſter, how he 
dares, being dared. 

Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead ! ſtabb'd 
with a white wench's black eye; ſhot through the ear 
with a love-ſong; the very pin of his heart cleft with 
the blind bow-boy's but-ſhaft® ; And is he a man to en- 
counter Tybalt? 

Ben. Why, what is Tybalt ? 


3 The two following lines were added ſi ice the firt copy of this play. 
9 tbe in of bis b left with the blind bow fe 
— tbe very pin of bis beart cleft with the -bay*s but-ſhaft ; 
The alluſion is to archery. The clout, or white N ae 
arrows are directed, was faſtened by a black pin placed in the center of it. 
To hit this was the higheſt ambition of every markſman. So, in Ns 
Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, by Middleton, 1657: 
They have ſhot two arrows without heads, 
They cannot ſtick i“ the but yet: hold out, knight, 
„And Fill cleave the black pin i' the midſt of the qubite.” 
Agun, in Marlowe's Tamburlains, 1 590: 
For kings are clouts that evecy man ſhots at; 
Our con the pia that thouſanls ſeck to leave.” Matox x. 


Mer. 
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Mer. More than prince of cats“, I can tell you. O, 
he is the courageous captain of compliments. He fights 
as you ſing prick-ſong, keeps time, diſtance, and pro- 
portion“; reſts me his minim refts5, one, two, and the 
third in your boſom : the very butcher of a filk button“, 

aa duelliſt, a duelliſt ; a gentleman of the very firſt houſe, 
—of the firſt and ſecond cauſe? : Ah, the immortal paſ- 
ſado ! the punto reverſo ! the hay * !— 

Ben. The what ? 

Mer. The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affecting fan- 
taſticoes? ; theſe new tuners of accents !-—-By Jeſu, a 

very 


* 


T More than prince of cat, — ] Tybert, the name given to the cat, in 
the ſtory-book of Reynard the Fex. WARBURTON. 
So, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, &c. 1596 : ** not Tibalt 
prince of cats, &c. STEEVENS. 
2 — 1 can tell you.) So the firſt quarto. Theſe words are omitted in 
all the ſubſequent ancient copies. MALONE. 
D COUrAageons 2 of compliments.] A complete maſter of all the 
laws of ceremony, the principal man in the doctrine of punctllio. 
« A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
% Have choſe as umpire ;“ 
ſays our authour of Don Armado, the Spaniard, in Love's Labwwr's Lip. 
JOHNSON» 
# = keeps time, diſtance, and proportion ;] So Jonſon's Bobadil : 
% Note your diſtance, keep your due proportion of time. | 
STEEVENS» 
5 — bis minim reſts] A minim is a note of flow time in muſick, 
equal to two crotchets. Marons. 
6 — the very butcher of a ſilk buttin,] So, in the Return fram Par- 


naſſus : : 
& Strikes his poinado at a button's breadth.” STEEVENS. , 

7 A gentleman of the very firſt houſe, — f the firſt and ſecond canſe;] 
« A gentleman of the firſt houſe z—of the firſt and ſecord. cauſe, is a 
gentleman of the firſt rank, of the firſt eminence among theſe duel- 
liſts; and one who underſtands the whole ſcience of quarrelling, and 
will tell you of the frf cauſe, and the ſecond cauſe, for which a man is to 
fight.——The Clacon, in As you like it, talks of the ſeventh cauſe in the 
ſame ſenſe. STEEVENS. F 

We find the firſt of theſe expreſſions in Fletcher's Women Plias d: 

«© —a gentleman's gone then; F AT at 
cc r e; there's the end of t. 
A gentleman of the firſt bouſe ; YE. 

8 — the bay !] All the terms of the modern ſeneing-ſchool were 
originally Italian; the rapier, or ſmall thruſting ſword, being firſt 2 
in Italy. The bay is the word bai, you have it, uſed when a thru 
reaches the antagoniſt, from which our fencers, on the fame occaſion, 
without knowing, I ſuppoſe, any reaſon for it, cry out, ta ! 3 
affecting fantoſticces ;] Thus the old eopies, and rightly. £ 
modern editors read, phantafies, Naſh, in his Have ith Fr 


affrcy 
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very good blade /—a very tall man !—a very good aobore! 
— Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandfire *, that 
we ſhould be thus afflicted with theſe ſtrange flies, theſe 
faſhion-mongers, theſe pardon-mes *, who ſtand ſo much 
on the new form, that they cannot fit at eaſe on the old 
bench? O, their boxs, their boxs 3 |! 


Enter Roko. 


Ben, Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
Mer. Without his roe, like a dried herring :—O fleſh, 
fleſh, how art thou fiſhified! Now is he for the numbers 


Saffron Walden, 1596, ſays—“ Follow ſome of theſe new-fangled 
Galiardo's and Signor Fantaſtico's,”” &c. Again, in Decker's comedy 
of Old Forturatus, 1600 :—** J have danc'd with queens, dallied with 
ladies, worn ſtrange attires, ſeen fantaſticces, convers'd with hue 
mouriſts, Kc. STEEVENS» 

Fantaſtlicoes is the reading of the firſt quarto, 1597; all the ſubſequent 
ancient copies read arbitrarily and corruptly—phantacies, MALON E. 

' Why, is nit this a lamentable thing, grandfire,] Humorouſly apo- 
ſtrophiſing his anceſtors, whoſe ſober times were unacquainted with the 
fopperies here complained of, WARBURTON. 

2 — theſe pardon-mes, ] Pardonnez-moi became the language of doubt 
or hefitation among men of the ſword, when the point of honour was 
2 ſo delicate, that no other mode of contradiction would be en- 
ured. Jon x SON. 

The old copies have—theſe pardon-mees, not, theſe pardon nea- mois. 
Theobald ff ſubſtituted the French word, without any neceſſity, - 

; MaLoNE. 

3 0, their bons, their bons !] Mercutio is here ridiculing thoſe 
frenchified fantaſtical coxcombs whom he calls pardonnezmsi's : and 
herefore, I ſuſpect here he meant to write French too. 

; O, their bon's ! their bon's ! 
i. e. how ridiculous they make themſelves in crying out good, and being 
in ecſtacies with every trifle z as he had juft deſcribed them before: 

“ nu very good blade!” Kc. THEOBALD- 

The old copies read—O, their bones, their bones ! Mr. Theobald's 
emendation is confirmed by a paſſage in Green's Tu Queue, from 
which we learn that bon jour was the common ſalutation of thoſe who 
aff-Ct-d to appear fine gentlemen in our authour's time: „ No, I 
want the bon jour and the tu quoque, which yonder gentleman has.” 

MALONE. 

They fland ſo much on the new form, that they cannet fit at coſe on the 

old bench. ] This conceit is loſt, if the double meaning of the word 
form be not attended to. Farm. 

\ quibble on the two meanings of the word form occurs in Leve's 
Labour's Leſt, AQ I. ſc. ii: 4 — ſitting with her on the form, and taken 
tollowing her iato the park 3 which, put together, is, in manner and 
Jon: following.“ STEEVENS. 

that 
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that Petrarch flow'd in: Laura, to his lady, was but a 
kitchen-wench ;—marry, ſhe had a better love to be-rhyme 
her: Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipſy; Helen and 
Hero, hildings and harlots ; Thiſbé, a grey eye or ſo“, 
but not to the purpoſe. —Signior Romeo, ben jour ! there's 
a French ſalutation to your French flop*. You gave us 
the counterfeit fairly laſt night. 

Rem. Good morrow to you both. What counterfeit did 
I give you ? a 

Mer. The ſlip, fir, the flips ; Can you not conceive ? 


Rem. 


4 Thiſte a grey eye er ſo,] He means to allow that Thiſbe had a very 
fine eye ; for from various paſſages it appears that a grey eye was in our 
authour's time thought eminently beautiful, This may ſeem ftrange to 
thoſe who are not converſant with ancient phraſeology ; but a grey eye 
undoubtedly meant what we now denominate a blue eye. Thus, in 
Venus and Adonis: 

Her two blue windows faintly ſhe upheaveth, — 
i. e. the windows or lids of her blue eyes. In the very ſame poem the 
eyes of Venus are termed prey : 
«© Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning.” 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
« To tce the incloſed lights, now canopy'd 
% Under theſe windows: white and azure lac'd 3 
„% With ble of heaven's own tin.” 

In Tvelfth Night, Olivia ſays, „I will give out divers ſchedules of 
my beauty ;—as item, two lips, indifferently red; item, two grey eyes, 
with lids to them, &c. So Julia, in the Te Gentlemen of Verona, 
ſpeaking of her rival's eyes, as eminently beautiful, ſays, 

Her eyes are grey as glaſs, and fo are mine. 
And Chaucer has the ſame compariſon : 

„ hire eyes gray as glas. 

This compariſon proves deciſively what I have aſſerted ; for clear and 
tranſparent glaſs is not what we now call grey, but blue, or azure. 

MALtoNE. 

5 — your Frerch flop.) Slept are large looſe breeches or treteſers, worn 
at preſent only by ſailors. STEEVENS. 

lat counterfeit, &c. 

Mer. The lip, fir, the ſiip;] To underſtand this play upon the 
words counterfeit and ſlip, it ſhould be obſerved that in our author's 
time there was. a counterfit piece of money diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of a flip. This will appear in the following inſtances : “ And * 
fore he went and got him certain flips, which are counterfeit pieces 0 
money, being braſſe, and covered over with ſilver, which the com- 
mon people call ſlips.” Thieves folling out, true men come by their 
goeds ; by Robert Greene. 

Again : — 
„I | had like t' have been 
% Abus'd i“ the buſineſs, had the ſlip flurr'd on me 
« A counterfeit.” Magnetick Lady, A. III. S. vis RE ESO. 


The 
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Nom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my buſineſs was great; 
and, in ſuch a caſe as mine, a man may ſtrain courteſy. 

Mer. That's as much as to ſay—ſuch a caſe as yours 
conſtrains a man to bow in the hams. 

Rom. Meaning—to court'ſy. 

Mer. Thou haſt moſt kindly hit it. 

Rom. A moſt courteous expoſition. 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courteſy. 

Rom. Pink for flower. | 

Mer, Right. 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower'd 7, | 

Mer. Well ſaid* : follow me this jeſt now, till thou 
halt worn out thy pump; that, when the ſingle ſole of it 
is worn, the jeſt may remain, after the wearing, ſolely. 
fingular, | 1 

Rem. O ſingle- ſoled jeſt?, ſolely ſingular for the ſingle- 
neſs ! | 

Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio ; my wits fail. 


Kom. Switch and ſpurs, ſwitch and ſpurs; or PI ll cry 


a match, 
Mer. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-gooſe chaſe, I have 
done; for thou haſt more of the wild gooſe in one of thy 


The ſlip is again uſed equivocally in No Wit like a Woman's, a comedy, 
by Middieton, 1657 : Clown. Becauſe you ſhall be ſure on't you 
have given me a nine-pence here, and I'll give you the ſlip for it.” 
[Exit. MaLons. 

7 then is my pump well flatber d.] Here is a vein of wit too thin 


to be eaſily found. The fundamental idea is, that Romeo wore pinked. 


pumps, that is, punched with holes in figures. Jonxsox. ; 

See the ſhoes of the morris-dancers in the plate at the concluſion of the 
firit part of X. Henry IV. with Mr. Tollet's remarks annexed to it. 

It was the cuſtom to wear ribbons in the ſhoes formed into the ſhape of 
roſ's, ar of any other flowers. So, in the Maſque by the gent. of 
Gray's-Inn, 1614: © Every maſker's pump was faſtened with a floxer 
ſuitable to his cap.” STEEVENS. 

* Well ſaid : | So the original copy. The quarto of 1599, and the 
other ancient copies have Sure wit, follow, &c. What was meant, I 
luppole, was—-Sheer wit! follow, &c. and this corruption may ſerve to 
juitify an emendation that I have propoſed in a paliage in Antory and 
Clepatra, where 1 ain coafident ſure was a printer's bluader, 

| MatoNr. 

* 0 ſingle-ſol-d 7%, This epithet is here uſed equivocally. It 
formerly lignifi-d wan or contemptible z and that is one of the ſenſes 
in which it is ufe4 here. So, in Rolinſhed's Deſcriptioa of Ireland, 
b. 23:— which waz not unlikely, conſidering that a meane tower 
might ſerve ſuch ſingle-ſcale kings as were at thuſe daies in Ireland,” 

Mato x. 


wits 


| 
| 
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wits, than, I am ſure, I have in my whole five: Was | 
with you there for the gooſe ? 

Rom. Thou waſt never with me for any thing, when 
thou waſt not there for the gooſe. 

Mer. I will bite thee by the ear * for that jeſt. 

Rem. Nay, good gooſe, bite not *. 

Mer. Thy wit is a very bitter ſweeting * ; it is a moſt 
ſharp ſauce. 

Rom. And is it not well ſerved in to a ſweet gooſe ? 

Mer. O, here's a wit of cheverel*, that ſtretches from 


an inch narrow to an ell broad ! | 
Rom. I ftretch it out for that word—broad : which 
added to the gooſe, proves thee far and wide a broad 


gooſe, 

Mer. Why, 1s not this better now than groaning for 
love ? now art thou ſociable, now art thou Romeo ? now 
art thou what thou art, by art as well as by nature: for 
this driveling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling 
up and down to hide his bauble in a holes. 

Ben. Stop there, ſtop there. 


1 7 will bite thee by the ear] So Sir Epicure Mammon to Face in 
Jonſon's Alchymiſt : 
6 Slave, I could bite thine car. SrEEVENS. 
2 — god gooſe, bite not.] is a proverbial expreſſion, to be found in 
Ray's Collection; and is uſed in The Two Angry Women of Abington, 
1599. STEEVENS. 
322 very bitter ſwetting ;] A bitter ſweeting, is an apple of that 
name. So, in Summer's Laſt Will and Teſtament, 1600 : 
« —as well crabs as ſevectings for his ſummer fruits.“ 
Again, in Fair Em, 1631 : 
« — what, in diſpleaſure gone | 
« And left me ſuch a bitter ſweet to gnaw upon?“ STEEVENS» 
4 — 2 Tit of cheverel, ] Cbeverel is ſoft leather for gloves, Jouns0N» 
So, in the Two Maids of More-clacke, 1609: 
« Drawing on love's white hand a glove of warmth, 
C Not cheveril ſtretching to ſuch prophanation.“ 
Again, in The Oxvl, by Drayton : 
| « A cheverell conicience, and a ſearching wit.“ STEEVENS» 
Cbeveril is from Chevreuil, roebuck. MusGRrRAvE. 2 
$ — to hide bis bauble in a hole.) It has been already obſerved by Sir 
J. Hawkins, in a note on A Well, &c. that a bauble was one of 
accoutrements of a licenſed fool or jeſter. So again, in Sir V. D'Ave- 
rant's Albcwvine, 1629 ; ©* For ſuch rich widows there love court foals, 
and uſe to play with their baubles.” 
See the plate at the end of X. Henry IV. P. I. with Mr. Tollet's ob- 
ſervations on it. STEEVENS. | 


Mer . 
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Mer. Thou defireſt me to ſtop in my tale againſt the 
+. 6 
—_ Thou would'ſt elſe have made thy tale large. 
Mer. O, thou art deceived, I would have made it ſhort : 
for I was come to the whole depth of my tale : and meant, 
indeed, to occupy the argument no longer 7, 
Pem. Here's goodly geer! 


Enter Nurſe, aud PETER. 


Aer. A fail, a fail, a ſail“! 6, 

Ben. Two, two; a ſhirt and a ſmock. 

Nurſe. Peter ! 

Peter. Anon. 

Nurſe, My fan, Peter?. : 

Mer. Pr'ythee, do, good Peter, to hide her face ; for 
her fan's the fairer of the two. 

Nurſe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye good den“, fair gentlewoman. 

Nurſe. Is it good den? 


Mer. Tis no leſs, I tell vou; for the bawdy hand of the 
dial 2 is now upon the prick of noon, 


6 — againſt the hair.) A contrepoil: Fr. An expreſſion equivalent to 
one which we now uſe, -“ azainſt the grain.” STEEVENS» 

7 — 70 occupy the argument no longer. ] Here we have another wanton 
alluſion. MALONE. 4 

% Mer. A ſai, a ſail, Sc.] Thus the quarto, 1597. In the ſubſe- 
quent ancient copies theſe words are erroneouſly given to Romeo. 

MALONF. 

9 My fan, Peter.) The buſineſs of Peter carrying the Nurſe's fun, 
ſeems ridiculous according to modern manners; but I find ſuch was for- 
merly the practice. In an old pamphlet, called“ The Serving-man's 
Com fort, 1598, we are informed, The miſtreſs muſt have one to carry 
her cloake and hood, another her funne.” FARMER. 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 

To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear a fun. 

Again, in Every Man cut of his Humour : If any lady, &c. wants an 
upright g-ntl-man in the nature of a gentleman-uſher, &c. who can hide 
his face with her fan.“ Kc. STEEVENS. 

" Ged ye goed den.] i. e. God give you a good even. The firſt of 


theſe contractions is common among the ancient comic writers. So, 
in R. Brome's Northern Laſs, 1633 : 


&« God you gord even fir.” STEEVENS. 


2 - the band of the dial] In the Puritan Widow, 1607, which 
has been attributed to our author, is a ſimilar expreſſion: © the feſ- 
kewe of the diall is upon the chriſſe-croſſe of noon.” STEEVENS» 


Vor. XIV. E Nurſe. 


| 
| 
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Nurſe. Out upon you! what a man are you ? 
Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made himſelf 
to war, | 
Nurſe. By my troch, it is well faid ;—Por himſelf to 
mar, quoth'a ?—Gentlemen, can any of you tell me where 
may find the young Romeo ? | 
Rem. 1 can tell you; but young Romeo will be older 
when you have found him, than he was when you ſought 
tim: I am the youngeſt of that name, for fault of a 
worſe. 
Nurje. You ſay well. 
Mer, Yea, is the worſt well? very well lock, i'faich; 
wiſely, wiſely. 
Nurſe, If you be he, fir, I defire ſome confidence with 
you. 
Ben, She will indite him to ſome ſupper. 
Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a basd ! So ho! 
Rem. What haſt thou found ? 
Mer. No hare, fir* ; unleſs a hare, fir, in a lenten pye, 
that is ſomething ſtale and hoar ere it be ſpent. 
An old hare bear“, 
And an old hare hoar, 
IL very gecd ment in lent 
But a hare that is Hear, 
I too much for a ſcare, 
When it hcars ere it be ſpent. — 
Romeo, will you come to your father's ? we'll to dinner 


hither, 


Rom. I will follow you. 


3 No bare, fir ;] Mercutio having roared out, Se, 4c the cry of the 
ſportſmen when they ſtart a hare, Romeo aſks dot be has found. Au 
Mercutio anſwers, No Lare, &c. The reſt is a feri:s cf qu bbles un- 
worthy of explanation, which he who does not underſtand, need not 14 
ment his ignorance. JouN SON. . 

So bo is the term made uſe of in the field when the hare is found in 
her ſeat, and not when ſhe is ferred, A. C. 

4 An old bare hoar,] Hear or heary, is often uſed for mouldy, 3 
things grow white from moulding. So, in Pierce Pernyicſs's Sup piicar'n 
to the Devil, 1595: — as brary as Dutch butter,” Aran, m F. 
Beaumont's letter to Spe ght on his edition of Chaucer, 1602: © Va") 
of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinew'd and &rarie with over- 
lorg ly ing.“ STEEVENS. 

Theſe lines appear to have been part of an old ſong. In the guat 
1597, we have here this ſtage direction: „ He walks Letten le, 
ſi. e. the nurſe and Peter,] ard figs: MALONE. 


Mer. 
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Mer. Farewel, ancient lady; farewel, lady, lady, lady 5. 


Exzeunt MErCuTio, and BENVOL IO. 

Nurſe. Marry, farewel* I pray you, fir, what ſaucy 
merchant was this? , that was ſo full of his ropery * ? 

Rom. A gentleman, nurſe, that loves to hear himſelf 
talk; and will ſpeak more in a minute, than he will ſtand 
to in a mont. | 2 5 

Nurſe. An 'a ſpeak any thing againſt me, Pll take him 
dozen an 'a were luſtier than he is, and twenty ſuch Jacks; 
and if J cannot, I'll find thoſe that ſhall. Szurvy knave ! 
am none of his flirt-gills; I am none of his ſkains- 
mates! :— And thou mult ſtand by too, and ſuffer every 
knave to uſe me at his pleaſure ? 

Peicr. I ſaw no man uſe you at his pleaſure ; if I had, 


my weapon ſhould quickly have been out, I warrant you; 


I dare draw as ſoon as another man, if I ſee occaſion in a 
good quarrel, and che law on my fide. 


5 — /ady, lady, lady.] The burthen of an old ſong. STzEvENs. 

6 Marry, fareweil ! | Theſe words I have recovercd from the quarto, 
1597. MaALoNE. 

7 obat ſaucy mirchant vas this, c.] The term merchant which 
was, and even now is, frequently applied to the loweſt fort of dealers, 
ſeems anciently to have been uſed on theſ2 familiar occaſions in con- 
tradiſtinction to gext/eman ; ſignifying that the perſon ſhewed by his be- 
haviour he was a low fellow. The term chap, i. e. chapman, a word 
of the fame import wich merchant in its leſs reſpectable ſenſe, is till 
in common uſe among the vuigar, as a general denominacion for any 
perton of whom they mean to ſpeak with freedom or diſreſpect. 

STEEVENS. 

s —of his ropery ?] Repery was anciently uſ:d in the ſame ſenſe as 
roguery is now. So, in the Three Ladies of London, 1 584. : 

© Thou art very pleaſant and full of thy roperye.” 
Rope tricks are mentioned in another place. STEEVENS. 

nene of bis ſkains-mares':] None of Lis ſtaint-mates means, I ap- 
prehend, none of his cut-throat companions. MALONE. 

A ſtein or ſtain was either a knife or a ſhort dagger. By ftains-mates 
the nurſe means none of his looſe companions who trequent the fencing- 
— with him, where we may ſuppoſe the exerciſe of this weapon was 
taught, 

The word is uſed in the old tragedy of Soliman and Perſeda, 1599 : 

* Againſt the light- foot Iriſh have I ſerv'd, 
And in my ſkin beare tokens of their fkcins.” 

Green, in his Quip for an upſtart Courtier, deſcribes * an ill-fayour'd 
knave, who wore by his fide a eine like a brewer's bung- knife.“ 

Skein is the Iriſh word for a knife. STEEvENs. 

Swift has the word in his deſcription of an Iriſh feaſt ; 

A cubit at leaſt 


The length of their Hains.“ NicuoLs. 


E 2 Nurfe, 
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Nurſe. Now, afore God, I am ſo vex'd, that every part 


about me quivers. Scurvy knave — Pray you, fir, a word: 
and as I told you, my young lady bade me inquire you 
out; what ſhe bade me ſay, I will keep to myſelf: but 
firſt let me tell ye, if ye ſhould lead her into a fool's pa- 
radiſe, as they ſay *, it were a very groſs kind of beha. 
viour, as they ſay: for the gentlewoman is young; and, 
therefore, if you ſhould den double with her, truly, it 
were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, and 
very weak dealing. 

Rom. Nurſe, commend me to thy lady and miſtreſs. 1 
proteſt unto thee,— 

Nurſe. Good heart! and, faith, I will tell her as 
much: Lord, lord, ſhe will be a joyful woman. 

Rom. What wilt thou tell- her, nurſe? thou doſt not 
mark me. 

Nurſe. I will tell her, fir,—that you do proteſt 3 ; which, 
as I take it, is a gentleman-like offer. 

Rem. Bid her deviſe ſome means to come to ſhrift 
This afternoon ; 
And there ſhe ſhall at friar Lawrence? cell 
Be ihriv'd, and marry'd. Here is for thy pains +. 
+ Nurje. No, truly, ſir; not a penny. 

Rom. Go to; I ſay, you ſhall. 


Nurſe. This afternoon, fir? well, ſhe ſhall be there. 
Rem. And ftay, good nuiſe, behind the abbey-wall : 
Within this hour my man ſhall be with thee ; 


2 — if ye ſhould lead ber int» a fool's paradiſe, as they ſa „] So, in 
A Hanofull of pleaſant deligi tes, containing ſundrie now foriets, cc. 
1584: 

When they ſee they may her win, 

They leave then wherz they did begin : 

They prate, 2nd make the matter nice, 

And leave her in feoles paradiſe.” Ma LON x. - 

3 proteſt;] Whether the repetition of this word conveyed any idea 
peculiarly comic to Shakſpeare's audience, is not at preſent to be deter- 
mined. The uſe of it, however, is ridiculed in the old comedy of Sie 
Giles Groſecap, 1606: 

4 There is not the beſt duke's fon in France Cares ſay, I f, till 
he be one and thirty years old at leaft ; for the inheritance cf tha: word 1s 
not to be poſſeſſed beſore. STEEVENS. | 

4 — Here is for thy pains.] So, in The Tragical Hyftory of Romeus 
and Juliet, 1562: 

„Then he vi crowf!s of gold out of his pocket drew, 
© 4nd gave them her ;—a flight reward, guoth he j—ard fo 
„% adieu.“ MALONE. 


And 
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And bring thee cords made like a tackled ſtair ; 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy ® 

Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night, . 
Farewel !—B2 traity, and PN quit thy pains. 
Farewel !-Commend me to thy miſtreſs. | 

Nurſe. No'v God in heaven bleſs thee !--Hark you, fir. 

Rom. Waat ſay'ſt thou, my dear nurſe ? 

Nui. Is your man ſecret? Did you ne'er hear ſay— 
Two may keep counſel, putting one away ? 

Rom. I warrant thee? : my man's as true as ſteel, 

Nurſe. Weil, fir; my miſtreſs is the ſwęeteſt lady 
Lord, lord !—when *twas a little prattling thing *,—O,— 
there's a nobleman in town, one Paris, that would fain 
lay knife aboard; but ſhe, good ſoul, had as lieve fee 
a toad, a very toad, as ſee him. ] anger her ſometimes, 
and tell her that Paris is the properer man; but, PIL war- 
rant you, when I fay ſo, ſhe looks as pale as any clout in 
the varſal world. Doth not. roſemary and Romeo begin 
both with a letter? ? 


Nom. 


HA racked ;] Like ſturs of rope in the tackle 4 a ſhip. 
CHNSUN» 

A ſteir, for a flight of ſt urs, is Rill the language of Scotland, and 

was probably once common to both kingdoms. MAroxne. : 
.- gallant of r:y jy] The top-gallant is the higheſt extremity 
of tha mat of a ſhip. 

The expreſſion is common to many writers; among the reſt, to Mark- 
ham in his Exgliſp Arcadia, 1607 : „ — beholding in the high top-ga/- 
ant of his valour==,” STEEVENS. 

7 Trearrant tec :] J, which is not in the quartos or firſt folio, was 
fupplicd by the editor of the ſecond foalio. MALoxE. 

* Well, fr; my miflreſs is the feoeete}} lady: Lord, lord oben 

was a /iitle prating bing, —] So, in the poem: 
And how the gave her ſuck in youth, ſhe leaveth not to tell. 
* A pretty babe, quoth ſhe, it was, when it was young 3 
© L:rd, how it could fuil prettily have prated with its tongue, 

„ 

This dialague is not found in Painter's Rhomes ard Fulietta. 

MAL 0NF., 

9 Det, rot roſemary and Romes begin bath wvith a letter ?] By this 
ion the nurſe means to infinuate that Romeo's image was ever 
Mm the mind of Juliet, and that they would be married. Roſemary 
being conceived t6 have the power of firengthening the memory, was an 
emblem of remembrance, and of the affection of lovers, and (for this 
reaſon probabl 
Delizes, &e. 1584: 

* Roſemary is for remembrance, 
© Betweene us daje and night, 


E 3 « Wiching 


„) was worn at weddings. So, in A Handfull of pleaſant - 


2 
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Rem. Ay, nurſe; What of that? both with an R. 

Nurſe. Ah, mocker ! that's the dog's name. R is for 
the dog. No; I know it begins with ſome other letter !: 
and the hath the prettieſt ſententious of it, of you and 
roſemary, that it would do you good to hear it. 

Rem. Commend me to thy lady. Exit. 

Nurſe, Ay, a thouſand times.— Peter! 

Peter. Anon ? 

Nurſe. Peter, take my fan, and go before. [| Exeurt. 


SCENE V. 
Capulet's Garden. 


Enter JuLl1sT. 


Jul. The clock ſtruck nine, when I did ſend the nurſe; 
In half an hour ſhe promis'd to return. 
Perchance, ſhe cannot meet him :—that's not ſo.— 


„% Wiſking chat I might alwaies have 
«© You preſent in my ſight.” 

Ag un, in our authour's Hamlet: 

„ There's reſemary, that's for remembrance.” 

That reſematy was much uſed at weddings, appears from many paſ- 
es in the old plays. So, in the Neble Spaniſs Seldier, 1634 : ** meet 
„ but are ſtruck with roſemary ; every one aſk'd me, who was to be 
married? Again, in the Wit of a Women, 1604: What is here to 
vo? Wine and cakes, and r:ſemary, and neſegaies? What, a pope. 

. ALONE. 

1 Ah, mocker ! that's the dog's name. R. is for the dog. No; 1 
se it begins with ſome other letter:] This paſſage is not in the ori- 
zinal copy of 1597. The quart» 1599, and folio read—Ah, mocker, 
that's the dog's name. R is for the no, I know it begins, &c. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 2 

Dr. Warburton obſerves that Ben Jonſon in his Eng/ifh Crammar, 
ſays, that R is the dog's name, and hirreth in the ſound. * 

4 Irritata canis quod R R quam plurima dicat. Luci. 

I am not ſure that Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation is neceſſary. An abrupt 
ſentence may haye been intended. R. is for the— No; 1 know it begins, 
&c, The ſame remark, I have lately obſerved, has been made by an 
anonymous writer. MALoN x. Gb 

2 Peter, take my fan, ard go before.]- Thus the firſt quarto. The ſub- 


ſ-quent ancient copies inſtead, of theſe words have——Bctores ** 1 


O, ſhe 
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0, the is lame! love's heralds ſhould be thoughts *, 
Which ten times faſter glide thau the ſun's beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over lowring hills : 
Theretore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 
Now is the ſan upon the highmoſt hall 

Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours, ——yet ſhe is not come. 

Had the affections, and warm youthful blood. 
She'd be as ſwift in motion as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to my ſweet love,” 
And his to me: 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead; 
Unwieldv, flow, heavy and pale as lead. 


Euter Nurſe, and Peter. 


O God, ſhe comes !—O honey nurſe, what news ? 
Halt thou met with him? Send thy man away: 


Nurse. Peter, ſtay at the gate. [ Exit Peter. 
Jul, Now, good ſweet nurie,—O lord! why look'ſt. 
thou ſad? 


Though news be ſad, yet tell them merrily ; 
If good, thou ſnam'ſt the muſick of ſweet news 
By playing it to me with ſo ſour a face“. 

Aub. 1 am weary, give me leave a While 


Aua be thoughts, &c.] The ſpeech is thus -eontinued in the 


quarto, 1597 2 
ſhould be thoughts, ! 

And run more ſwift than haſty powder fir'd, 
Doth hurry from the fearful cannon's mouth. 
Oh, now the comes! Tell me, gentle nurſe, 
What ius. my love? 

Thu great part of the ſcene is likewiſe added ſiace that edition. 

STEEVENS., 


4 If g, than ſoam'f# the muſick of ſeweet news, 
By playing it to me with ſo ſuur a face.] So, in Antony and Cle- 
pairs ? ; 
© — needs ſo tart a favour, 
Jo trumpet ſuch good tidings!“ 
Ao un, in Cymbeline : 
66 if it be ſummer-news, 
Smile to it before.” Maroxe. 


1 Fie, 
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Fie, bow my bones ache! What a jaunt have I had?! 
Jul. I would, thou hadſt my bones, and I thy news: 
Nay, come, I pray thee, ſpeak ;—good, good nurſe, 

ſpeak. | 

Nurſe. Jeſu, what haſte ? can you not ſtay awhile ? 
Do you not ſee, that I am out of breath ? 

Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou haſt 

breath 

To ſay to me—that thou art out of breath ? 
Ihe excuſe, that thou doſt make in this delay, 
Is longer than the tale thou doſt excuſe. 
Is thy news good, or bad? aniwer to that; 
Say either, and I'll ſtay the circumſtance : 
Let me be ſatisfied, Is't good or bad ? 

Nurſe. Well, you have made a ſimple choice; you know 
not how to chooſe a man: Romeo! no, not he; though 
his face be better than any man's, yet his leg excels all 
men's; and for a hand, and a foot, and a body,—though 
they be not to be talk'd on, yet they are paſt compare: 
He is not the flower of courteſy, —but I'Il warrant him, as 
gentle as a lamb.—-Go thy ways, wench ; ſerve God :— 
What, have you dined at home ? * 

Jul. No, no: But all this did I know before ; 

What ſays he of our marriage ? what of that® ? | 

Nurſe. Lord, how my head akes! what a head have Ii 
It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 

My back o' t other fide,—O, my back, my back — 
3cthrew your heart, for ſending me about, 
Jo catch my death with jaunting up and down! 

Jul. Vfaith, I am ſorry that thou art not well: 

Sweet, ſweet, ſweet nurie, tell me, what ſays my love ? 


5 What a jaunt bave I bad!) This is the reading of the folio» The 
quarto reads: 
— What a jaunce have I had! 
The two words appear to have been formerly ſynonymous. See King 
Richard II. : 
« Spurr-gall'd and tir'd by jauncing Bolingbroke.” MATORE. 
6 No, no: But all this did J know before; : 
What ſays he of our marriage? 20 bat of that ?] So, in The Tra- 
icall Hiftory of Romcus and Juliet, 1562: 
- 4 7 4 me elſe — quod ſhe, this evermore I thought ; 
« But of cur marriage, ſay at once, what anſwer have you 
brought?“ MaALoxE, 


Nurſe. 
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Muffe. Your love ſays like an honeſt gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handſome, 

And, I warrant, a virtuous: Where is your mother? 

Jul. Where is my mother ? — why, ſhe is within; 
Where ſhould ſhe be ? How oddly thou reply'it ? 

Your love ſays like an honeſt gentleman,— | 
IV here is your mother 

Nurſe. O, God's lady dear ! 

Ate you ſo hot? Marry, come up, I trow; 
Is this the poultice for my aking bones? 
Henceforward d6 your meſlages yourſelf. ., 

Jul. Here's ſuch a coil; Come, what ſays Romeo? 

Nurſe. Have you got leave to go to ſhrift to-day ? 

Jul. I have. 

Nurſe, Then hie you hence to friar Lawrence? cell, 
There ſtays a huſband to make you a wife: | 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 
They'll be in ſcarlet ſtraight at any news. 

Hie you to church ; I muſt another way, 

Jo fetch a ladder, by the which your love 

Maſt climb a bird's neſt ſoon, when it is dark: 

am the drudge, and toil in your delight; 

But you ſhall bear the burden ſoon at night, 

Go, Il to dinner; hie you to the cell. | 

Jul. Hie to high fortune !—honeſt nurſe, farewel. 


[ Exeunt, 
SCENE VI. 
Friar Lawrence's Cell. 
Enter Friar Lawerxce, and Romeo”. 
Fri, So ſmile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with ſocrow chide us not! 
Rom. 


This ſcene was entirely new formed t the reader may be pleaſed to 
dave 1t as It was at firſt written x 
Rom. Now, fithor Laurence, in thy holy grant 
Conſiſts the good of me and Juliet. 
Fir, Without more words, I will do all 1 may 
1 To m UTC you happy, if in me it lie. 
m. 1 his moraing here ſhe pointed we ſhould meet, 
Aud contummat? thoſe never-parting bands, 


23 Witneſs 
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Rom. Amen, amen! but come what ſorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one ſhort minute gives me in her ſight : 
Do thou but cloſe our hands with holy words, 
'Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It 1s enough I may but call her mine. 
Fri. Theſe violent delights have violent ends“, 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiſs, conſume : The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in his own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite : 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth. fo ; 
Too ſwift arrives“ as tardy as too flow, 


Witneſs of our hearts“ love, by joining hands; 
And come ſhe will. 

Friar. I gueſs ſhe will indeed: 

Youth's love is quick, ſwifter than ſwifteſt ſpeed.. 


Enter Juliet ſomezvbat ſaſt, and embraceth Rom ca. 


See where ſhe comes ! 
So light a foot ne'er hurts the trodden flower; 
Of love and joy, ſee, ſee the ſovereign power 
Jul. Romeo 
Rem. My Juliet, welcome ! As do waking eyes 
(Clos'd in night's miſts) attend the frolick day, 
So Romeo hath expected Juliet; 
And thou art come. 
Jul. I am (if 1 be day), 2 
Come to my fun ; ſhine forth, and make me fair. 
Rom. All beauteous fairneſs dwelleth in thine eycs. 
Jul. Romeo, from thine all brightneſs doth ariſe. 
Friar. Come, wantons, come, the ſtealing hours do pals ; 
Defer embracements to ſome fitter time : 
Parr for a time, “ you ſhall not be alone, 
Till holy church hath join'd you both in one.“ 
Rem. Lead, holy father, all delay ſeems long. 
Jul. Make haſte, make haſte, this ling'ring doth us wrong. 
Friar. O, ſoft and fair makes ſweeteſt work, they ſay; 


Haſte is a common hind'rer in croſs-way. [ Exeunte 

STEEVENS» 

© Theſe violent delights baue violent ends,] So, in our authour's Rape 
ef Lucrece : 


«© Theſe violent vanities can never laſt.” MaALoNE- 
9 To ſwift arrives—] He that travels too faſt is as long before he 
comes to the end of his journey, as he that travels Now. Precipitation 
produces miſhap. Jon x SO. 


Enter 
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Enter JULIET. 


flere comes the lady * :—O, ſo light a foot 
Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint : 
A lover may beſtride the goſſamours⸗ 
That idle in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall; ſo light is vanity. 
Jul. Good even to my ghoſtly confeſſor. 
Fri. Romeo ſhall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 
Jul. As much to him, elſe are his thanks too much.- 
Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the meaſure of thy joy | 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy {kill be more ; 
'To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath \ 
This neighbour air, and let rich muſick's tongue | 
Unfold the imagin'd happineſs that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 
Jul. Conceit, more rich in matter than in words“, 
Brags of his ſubſtance, not of ornament : 
They are but beggars that can count their worth“; 
But my true love is grown to ſuch exceſs, 
cannot ſum up half my ſum of wealth. 


my * 


Fri. 


' Here comes the lady: &c. ] However the poet might think the alte · 
ration of this ſcene on the whole to be neceſſary, I am afraid, in re- 
ſpe of the paſſage before us, he has not been very ſucceſsful. The 
violent hyperbole of never <vearing out the ewerlaſting flint appears ta 
me not only more reprehenſible, but even leſs beautiful than the lines 
a3 they were originally written, where ths lightneſs of Juliet's motion 
's accounted for from the cheerful effects the paſſion of love produced in 
her mind. SrEEVENS. 

* A her may btride the goſſamours—] The Gofſamer is the long 

. white filam-nt which flies in the air in ſurggger. S0, in Hannibal and 
Scipio, 1637, by Nabbes : | 
“ Fine as Arachne's web, or goſſamer, 
© Wh:(> curls when garniſh'd by their drefſingy ſhew- 
Like that ſpun vapour when *tis pearl'd with dew?“ 
STEEVENS. 

See Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſiter, 1616: © Cg r-. Things that 
fly. like cobwebs in the ayre.“ MALONE. - 

* Conceit, more rich, &c.] Conceit here means imagination. So, in 
the Rape of Lucrece : 

* — which the conceited painter drew ſo proud, &c., * 

* They are but beggars that can count their wvorth ;] So, in Much ado 
abut N bing: I were but little happy, if 1 could ſay how much.” 

MN i MALONTE. 

I carrot ſum up half my ſum of wealth.) The quarts, 1599, reads: 
1 cannot ſum up ſum of half my wealth. 


The 
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Fri, Come, come with me, and we will make ſhort 
work ; | 

For, by your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, | 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. [ Exeunt, 


ACT HE SCENE I. 


A publick Place. 


Euter MzxcuTio, BexvoLio, Page, and Servants, 


Ben. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let's retire ; 

The day is hot“, the Capulets abroad, 
And, if we meet, we ſhall not *ſcape a brawl ; 
For now, theſe hot days, is the mad blood ſtirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, when he 
enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his ſword upon 
the table, and ſays God ſend me wo need of thee ! and, by 
the operation of the ſecond cup, draws 1t on the drawer, 
when, indeed, there is no need. 

Ben. Am I like ſuch a fellow? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood 
as any in Italy; and as ſoon moved to be moody, and 
as ſoon moody to be moved. 

Ben. Ard what to ? | 

Mer. Nay, an there were two ſuch, we ſhould have 
none ſhortly, for one would kill the other. Thou! why 
thou wilt quarrel wich a man that hath a hair more, or 
a hair leſs, in his beard, than thou haſt. Thou wilt 
quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reaſon but becauſe thou haſt hazel eyes; What eye, but 
ſuch an eye, would ſpy out ſuch a quarrel? Thy head is 
as full of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat; and yet thy 
head hath been beaten as addle as an egg, for quarrelling. 
Thou haſt quarrell'd with a man for coughing in the ſtreet, 


The undated quarto and the folio : 
I cannot um up ſem of half my wealth. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. MALON T. : 
6 The day is bot,] It is obſerved, that in Italy almoſt all aſſaſſinations 


are committed during the heat of ſummer. Jonxsox. 
becauſe 
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becauſe he hath waken'd thy dog that hath lain aſleep in 
the ſan, Didſt thou not fall out with a tailor for wearing 
his new doublet before Eaſter ? with another, for tying his 
new ſhoes with old ribband ? and yet thou wilt tutor me. 
from quarreling 7 ! 

Pen. An I were ſo apt? to quarrel as thou art, any man 
ſhould buy the fee-ſimple of my life for an hour and a 


quarter, 
Mer. The fee- ſimple? O ſimple ! 


Euter TYBALT, and Others. 


Ber. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. | 

Tyb. Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to themꝰ.— 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us ? Couple it with 
ſomething ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb. You ſhall find me apt enough to that, fir, if you 
will give me occaſion. 

Mer. Could you not take ſome occaſion without giving ? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou conſort'ſt with Romeo,— 

Mer. Conſort ! what, doſt thou make us minſtrels? an 
thou make minſtrels of us, look to hear nothing but diſ- 
cords; here's my fiddteſtick ; here's that ſhall make you 
dance. *Zounds, conſort ! 

Ben, We talk here in the publick haunt of men : 

Either withdraw into ſome private place, 


7 — thou wi't tutor me from guzrreling !] Tuou wilt endeavour to re- 
ſtrain me, by prudential advice, from quarreling. 

Thus the quarto 1599, and the folio. The quarto, 1597, reads 
thou wilt ferbid me ot quarreling. The modern editions, after Mr. 
* read Thou wilt tutor me for quarreling. MATLON E. 

An I were ſo apt, &.] Theſe two ſpeeches have been added ſince 
the firſt quarto, together with ſome few circumſtances in the reſt of the 
ſcene, as well as in the enſuing one. STEEVENS. 

* Follow me cloſe, for I qvill ſpeak to them.] In the original copy 
this line is not found, Tybalt entering alone. In that of 1599 we 
find this ſtage direction: Enter Tybalt, Petruchio, and others; and 
the above line is inſerted z but I ſtrongly ſuſpect it to be an interpola- 
on; for would Tybalt's partizans ſuffer him to be killed without 
taking any part in the affray ? That they do not join in it, appears from 
the account given by Benvolio. In the original copy Benvolio ſays, on 
the entrance of Tybalt, “By my head, here comes a Capulet.” Inſtead 
ef the two latter words, we have in the quarto 1599, the Capulets. 

MALONE. 


Or 
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Fri, Come, come with me, and we will make ſhort 
work ; | 

For, by your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, | 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. [ Exeunt, 


= Ci $CENE -L 


A public Place. 


Euter Mx auI, BexvoLio, Page, and Servants, 


Ben. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let's retire ; 

The day is hot“, the Capulets abroad, 
And, if we meet, we ſhall not *ſcape a brawl; 
For now, theſe hot days, is the mad blood ſtirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, when he 
enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his ſword upon 
the table, and fays God /end me wo need of thee ! and, by 
the operation of the ſecond cup, draws 1t on the drawer, 
when, indeed, there is no need. 

Ben. Am I like ſuch a fellow? 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood 
as any in Italy; and as ſoon moved to be moody, and 
as ſoon moody to be moved. 

Ben. And what to? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two ſuch, we ſhould have 
none ſhortly, for one would kill the other. Jhou! why 
thou wilt quarrel wich a man that hath a hair more, or 
a hair leſs, in his beard, than thou haſt. Thou wilt 
quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reaſon but becauſe thou haſt hazel eyes; What eye, but 
ſuch an eye, would ſpy out ſuch a quarrel? Thy head 1s 
as full of quarrels, as an egg is full of meat; and yet thy 
head hath been beaten as addle as an egg, for quarrelling. 
Thou haſt quarrelVd with a man for coughing in the ſtreet, 


The undated quarto and the folio : 
I cannot ſum up ſerte of half my wealth. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 
6 The day is bet, ] It is obſerved, that in Italy almoſt all aſſaſſinations 


are committed during the heat of ſummer, JonuxsoNn, 
becauſe 
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becauſe he hath waken'd thy dog that hath lain aſleep in 
the ſun. Didſt thou not fall out with a tailor for wearing 
his new doublet before Eaſter ? with another, for tying his 
new ſhoes with old ribband ? and yet thou wilt tutor me 
from quarreling ? ! | 

Ben. An I were fo apt * to quarrel as thou art, any man 
ſhould buy the fee-ſimple of my life for an hour and a 


quarter. 


Mer. The fee-ſimple? O ſimple ! 


yy 
Euter TyBALT, and Others. 


Ber. By my head, here come the Capulets. 

Mer. By my heel, I care not. 

Tyb. Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to themꝰ.— 

entlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 

Mer. And but one word with one of us ? Couple it with 
ſomething ; make it a word and a blow. 

Tyb. You (hall find me apt enough to that, fir, if you 
will give me occaſion. 

Mer. Could you not take ſome occaſion without giving ? 

Tyb. Mercutio, thou conſort'ſt with Romeo,— 

Mer. Conſort ! what, doſt thou make us minſtrels? an 
thou make minſtrels of us, look to hear nothing but diſ- 
cords; here's my fiddleſtick; here's that ſhall make you 
dance. *Zounds, conſort ! 

Ben, We talk here in the publick haunt of men : 

Either withdraw into ſome private place, 


7 — thou wi't tutor me from guzerreling !] Taou wilt endeavour to re- 
ſtrain me, by prudential advice, from quarreling. 

Thus the quarto 1599, and the folio. The quarto, 1597, reads 
thou wilt ferbid me ot quarreling. The modern editions, after Mr. 
Pope, read Thou wilt tutor me for quarreling. MALoNE. 

An I were ſo apt, &c.] Theſe two ſpeeches have been added ſince 
the firſt quarto, together with ſome few circumſtances in the reſt of the 
ſcene, as well as in the enſuing one. STEEVENS, 

be Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to them.] In the original copy 
this line is not found, Tybalt entering alone. In that of 1599 we 
find this ſtage direction: „“ Enter Tybalt, Petrachio, and others 3” and 
the above line is inſerted ;z but I ſtrongly ſuſpect it to be an interpola- 
tion; tor would Tybalt's partizans ſuffer him to be killed without 
taking any part in the affray ? That they do not join in it, appears from 
the account given by Benvolio. In the original copy Benvolio ſays, on 
the entrance of Tybalt, “ By my head, here comes a Capulet.” Inſtead 
of the two latter words, we have in the quarto 1 599, the Capulets. 

MALONE. 


Or 
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Or reaſon coldly of your grievances, 

Or elſe depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 
Mer. Men's eyes were made to look, and let them 
; ane 2 | 

I will not * for no man's pleaſure, I. 


Enter Rou zo. 


756. Well, peace be with you, fir! here comes my 

man, 

Mer. But I'll be hang'd, fir, if he wear your livery : 
Marry, go before to field, he'll be your follower ; 

Your worſhip, in that ſenſe, may call him—man. 

776. Romeo, the hate I bear thee *, can afford 
No better term than this—Thou art a villain. 

Rem. Tybalt, the reaſon that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuſe the appertaining rage 
To ſuch a greeting: - Villain am | none; 

Therefore farewel ; I ſee thou know'ſt me not. 

7556. Boy, this ſhall not excuſc the injuries 
That thou haſt done me; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom. I do proteſt, I never injur'd thee ; 

But love thee better than thou canſt deviſe, 
Till thou ſhalt know the reaſon of my love: 
And ſo, good Capulet,—which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own,—be ſatisfied. 

Mer. O calm, diſhonourable, vile ſubmiſſion ! 

A la ſtoccata * carries it away.— [ draws. 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 
- Ty6b. What would'ſt thou have with me ? 

Mer. Good king of cats, nothing, but one of your 
nine lives; that 1 mean to make bold withal, and, as 
vou ſhall uſe me hereafter, dry-beat the reſt of the eight. 
Will you pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by the 


I — the hate I bear thee,] So the quarto, 1597. The ſubſequent 
ancient copies have—the % , Kc. MALONE-» 
2 Ala fleccata—] Stoccata is the Italian term for a thruſt or a ſtab 
with a rapier. So, in the Devil's Charter, 1607 : 
« He makes a quick thruſt ; I with a ſwift paſſado 
% Make quick avoidance, and with this ffoccata, &e. 
| | STEEVENS» 
3 1 i i 8 68, n. 1. 
Gerd Ring of cats, ] Alluding to his name. See p. 68, 33 


ears? 
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ears ? make haſte, leſt mine be about your ears ere it 
be out. 


Tyb. Jam for you. ; [ drawing. 
Nom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
Mer. Come, ſir, your paſſado. [They fight. 


Rom. Draw, Benvoho ; 
Beat down their weapons :—Gentlemen, for ſhame 
Forbear this outrage ;—Tybalt—Mercutio— 
The prince expreſsly hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona ſtreets :=hold, Tybalt ;—good Mercutio. 
[ Exeunt Tybalt and, his Partizans. 


Mer. I am hurt ;— 
A plague o' both the houſes -I am ſped ;— 
Is he gone, and hath nothing? 
Ben. What, art thou hurt ? 
Mer. Ay, ay, a ſcratch, a fcratch; marry, tis 
enough. 
Where is my page ?—go, villain, fetch a ſurgeon. 
[ Exit Page. 

Nom. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 

Mer. No, 'tis not ſo deep as a well, nor fo wide as a 
church door; but *tis enough, twill ſerve : aſk for me to- 
morrow, and you ſhall find me a grave man *. I am pep- 
per'd, I warrant, for this world: A plague o both your 

houſes !— 


4 Will you pluck your NN out of his pilcher by the cars ?] We ſhould 
read pilche, which ſignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, meaning the ſcab- 
bard, WARBURTON» 

The old quarto reads ſcabbard. Dr. Warburton's explanation is, I 
believe, juſt. Nath, in Pierce Pennyleſs bis Supplication, 1595, ſpeaks 
of a carman in a leather pilche. Again, in Decker's Satiremaſtiæ : 
* Thou haſt forgot how thou ambled'ſt in a leather pilch, by a play- 
waggon on the highway, and took'ſt mad Jeronimo's part, to get ſervice 
among the mimics,” 

It appears from this paſſage, that Ben Fonfon acted the part of Hiero- 
vimo in the Spaniſh Tragedy, the ſpeech being addreſſed to Harace, under 
which character old Ben is ridiculed. STEEVENS. 

22 grave man.] After this, the quarto, 2597, continues Mercu- 
tio's ſpeech as follows: 

— A pox 0” both your houſes! I ſhall be fairly mounted upon four 
men's ſhoulders for your houſe of the Montagues and the Capulets : 
and then ſome peaſantly rogue, ſome ſexton, ſome baſe ſave, ſhall 
write my epitaph, that Tybalt came and broke the prince's laws, and 
ras was ſlain for the firſt and ſecond cauſe, Where's the 

eon! 


Bey. He's come, ſir. 
Mer. 
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houſes !—"Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouſe, a cat, to ſcratch 
a man to death! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights 
by the book of arithmetick !—Why, the devil, came you 
between us ? I was hurt under your arm. 
Rom. I thought all for the beſt, 
Mer. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, 
Or I ſhall faint.—A plague o' both your houſes ! 
They have made worms meat of me: 
I have it, and ſoundly too: - Vour houſes ! 
[Exeunt MErRCuT10, and BENvolio, 
Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near ally, 
My very friend, hath got this mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation ſtain'd 
With Ty balt's ſlander, T'ybalt, that an hour 
Hati been my kinſman :—O fiveet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
And in my temper ſoften'd valour's ſteel *. 


Re-enter BENVOLIO. 


Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead ; 
That gallant ſpirit hath aſpir'd the clouds“, 
Which too untimely here did icorn the earth. 


Mer. Now he'll keep a mumbling in my guts on the other Ride, 
Come, Benvolio, lend me thy hand: A pox o'both your houſes ! 
. STEEVENS» 
= you ſpall fd me a grave man.] This jeſt was better in old lan- 
guage, than it is at preſent; Lidgate ſays, in his elegy upon Chaucer : 
« My maſter Chaucer now is prove.” FARMER. 
I meet with the ſane quibble in the Reverger's Tragedy, 1608, where 
Vindici dreſſes up a lady's f, and obſerves : 
& — ſhe has a ſome what grave look with her.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in fir Thomas Overbury's Deſcription of a Sexton, CuaRace 
TERS, 1616: „At every church-ſtyle commonly there's an alehouſc; 
where let him bee found never ſo idle-pated, hee is ſtill a grave dtunkard. 
| MALGXNE. 
* — ſoften'd waſcur's ſteel. ] So, in Coriclanus : 
40 When Feel grows ſoft 
6“ As the paraſite's fiik—,” MaLoN R. 
6 — hath aſpir'd the cleudr,] So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: 
Her . mind is too lofty for me to aſpire.” 
We never uſe this verb at preſent without ſome particle, as, . 516 
after. STEEVENS. 
So alſo Marlowe, in his Temturiaine, 1590: 
46 Until our bodies turn to elements, 


« And both our ſouls aſpire celeftial thrones, Maroxrs 


Rom: 
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Rem. This day's black fate on more days doth de- 
end? ; 
This but — the woe, others muſt end. 


Re-enter Ty BAL. 


Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back _ 
2, Alive! in triumph * ! and Mercutio {lain ! 
Away to heaven, reſpective lenity ?, i 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now.! 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'ſt me; for Mercutio's ſoul 
[5 but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company 
Either thou, or I, or both, muſt go with him, 
Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didſt conſort him here, 
Shalt with him hence, 
Rom. This ſhall determine that. 
[They fight ; Tybalt falls, 
Ben. Romeo, away, be gone | 
The citizens are up, and Tybalt ſlain.— 
Stand not amaz'd ;—the prince will doom thee death, 
if thou art taken: —hence be gone !—away | 


7 This day's black fate on more days does depend ;) This day's unhapp 


deſtiny hangs over the days yet to come. There will yet be more mit- | 


chief, JOHNSON, 
3 Alive! in triumph ! Sc. —] Thus the quarto, 1597 : for which 
the quarto 1599 has: 


He gan in triumph \ 
This in the fubſequent ancient copies was made—He gene, &c. 
MALo rx. 


9 —reſpective lenity—] Cool, conſiderate gentleneſs. Reſpect for- 
merly ſignified confideration';z prudential caution. So, in the Rape of 
Lucrece, Vol. X. p. 102: 

& KReſpect and reaſon well beſeem the ſage.” MAtoxx. 

And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now !] Conduct for conductor. 

So, in a former ſcene of this play, quart», 1597 : 

* Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 

«© Muſt be my conduct in the ſecret night. 
Thus the firit quarto. In that of 1599 end being corruptly printed 
inſtead of ey'd, the editor of the folio, according to the uſual proacefs of 
corruption, exhibited the line thus : 

And fire and fury be my conduct now. MALON E. 


Rom. 
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. Rem. O! I] am fortune's fool * ! 
Ben, Why doſt thou tay ? | [ Exit Ro u ko. 


Enter Citizens, Sc. 


1. Cit, Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio? 
Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? 

Ben. There lies that Tybalt. 

1. C:t. Up, fir, go with me; 
I charge thee in the prince's name, obey. 


Enter Prince, attended; MoxTacure, CaPUltr, their 
Niet, and Others, 


Prin, Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 
Ben. O noble prince, I can biſcover all 
The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : 
There lies the man, ſlain by young Romeo, 
That flew thy kinſman, brave Mercutio. 
La. Cap. Tybalt, my couſin !-—O my brother's child 
Unhappy fight ! ah, the blood is ſpill'd 3 
Of my dear kinſman !-—Prince, as thou art true !, 
For blood of ours, ſhed blood of Montague,— 
O couſin, couſin ! | | 
Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 
Ben. 'Tybalt, here ſlain, whom Rameco's hand did ſlay ; 
Romeo that ſpoke him fair, bade him bethink 
How nice the quarrel 5 was, and urg'd withal & 


2 O! I am ferturc's feel !] I am always runnivg in the way ef evil 
fortune, lite the fool in the play. Thou art deatk's ic, in Aſcaſasc for 
Meaſure, See Dr. Warburton's note. Joux sox. 

In the firſt copy, O] I am fortune's flave. STEEVENS» 

5 Unhappy fight ! ah, the blood is ſpill" d—») Thus the quarto, 1597» 
The quarto 1599, and the ſubſequent ancient copics, read: 

O prince! O couſin! huſband! O, the blood is ſpill, &c. 

The modern cditors have followed neither copy. The word me ws 
probably inadvertently omitted in the firſt quarto. 

Unhappy fight! ah me, the blood is ſpill'd, &c. Marox x. 

* —as thou art true,] As thou art juft and upriglt. JonnxsoNe 

5 Hero nice the quarrel] How flight, how unimportarts how felty. 
Se, in the lat Act: 

4 The letter was not zice, but full of charge, 
« Of dear import.” Jon x sON. 
and urg d withal—)] The reſt of this ſpeech was new written 


by the poet, as well as a part of what follows in the ſame ſcene. 
| STEEVENS» 


Your 
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hich diſpleaſure :—all this—uttered 
With — — calm look, knees humbly bow'd,.— 
Could not take truce with the unruly ſpleen 
Of Tybalt c. af to peace, bur that he tilts 
With piercing {tee} at bold Mercutio's breaſt; 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial ſcorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aſide, and with the other ſends 
It back to Tybalt, whoſe dexterity 
Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, 
Hold, friends ! friends, part! and, ſwifter than his tongue, 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points, 
And "twixt them ruſhes ; underneath whoſe arm 
un envious thruſt from Tybalt hit the life 
Of ſtout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 
But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 
And to't they go like lightning ; for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was ſtout Tybalt lain ; 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly : 
This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 

La. Cap. He is a kinſman to the Montague, 
Affection makes him falſe 7, he ſpeaks not true: 
Some twenty of them fought in this black ſtrife, 
And all theſe twenty could but kill one life: 

[ beg for juſtice, which thou, prince, muſt give; 
Romeo flew Tybalt, Romeo muſt not live. 

Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio ; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 

Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's friend; 
His fault concludes but, what the law ſhould end, 

The life of Tybalt. 
Prin. And, for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence : 
| have an intereſt in your hates? proceeding *, 


7 Aﬀetion makes bim falſe,] The charge of falſhood on Benvolio, 
though produced at hazard, is very juſt. The authour, who ſeems to 
intend the character of Benvolio as good, meant perhaps to ſhew, how 
the beſt minds in a ſtate of faction and difcord, are detorted to criminal 
partiallty, JOHNSON» 

i your hates proceeding ;] This, as Mr. Steevens. has obſerved, 
is the reading of the original quarto, 1597. From that copy, in almoſt 
every ſpeech of this play, readings have been drawn by the madern 
editors, much preferable to thoſe of the ſucceeding ancient copies. The 


quarto of 1599 reads hearts proceeding ; and the corruption was adopted 
ta the folio, MaALoXs. : _ F r 
My 


—— —— — - if * 
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My blood for your rue brawle dat g a bleeding 3 
But I'll amerce you with fo ſtrond a due, 

That you ſhail I repent the loft ++ mine: 


J will be deaf t pleading and excuſes ; 
Nor tears, nor pravers, thal! Pu; chaſe out abuſes 5 
Therefore uſe none: let Romeo hence in haſte, 
Elſe, when he's found, that Hour is bis laſt. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 
Mercy but murders, pardouing thoſe that kill !. 
[ Exeunt, 


SCENE H. 


A Roan n Capulet's houſe, 


Enter Juli r. 


Jul. Gallop apace, you firy-footed ſteeds, 
Towards Phœbus' manſion * ; ſuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weſt, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately 3.,— 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love- performing night! 


9 Ner tears, nor prayers, ſhall purchaſe out abuſes,} This was pro- 
bably defigned as a . 1 0 free 2 p] which the dif- 
ferent prices of murder, inceſt, ard ail other crimes, were minutely 
ſettled, and as ſhameleſsly received. STEEVENS, 

T Mercy but murders, pardoning thiſe that kill. } So, in Hel: Mer o- 
rials ; «© When I find myſelf ſwayed to mercy, let me remember like- 
wiſe that there is a mercy due to the country.“ 8 

Thus the quarto 1599, ard the folio. The ſentiment here erforces is 
different from that found in the firſt edition, 1597, There the prince 
concludes his ſpeech with theſe words : 

Pity ſhail dwell, and govern with us ſtill; 
Mercy to all but murderers,—pardoning none that kill, 
x M ALONE» 
2 Gallop apace, you firy-forted ſteeds, 
Towards Phabus' manſion; &c.) Our authour probably remem- 
bered Marlow:'s King Edwvard II. which was performed before 1593 
„ Gallop apace, bright Phoebus, through the ike, 
% Ard duſky night in ruſty iron car; 
£& Between you both, ſhorten the time, I pray, 
% That I may ſee that moſt deſired day.” Maro. 

The ſecond quarto and folio read, Phæbus' ledging. STEEVENS» 

3 — immediately.) Here ends this ſpeech in the cläcſt quarto. 
reſt of the ſcene has likeWiſe received conſiderable alterations and 
ditions, STEEVENS» 

That 


The 
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That run-away's eyes may wink“ and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen !— 
Lovers can ſee to do their amoroas rites 

By their own beauties * : or, if love be blind, 


4 Spread thy claſe curtain, Iwe-performing night ! 

That run-away's eyes may <vink;] Dr. Warburton reads — That 
the runaway's eyes may wink, i. e. t e ſun's, Mr. Heath juſtly ob- 
irres on this emendation, that the ſun is neceſſarily abſent as ſoon as 
night begins, and that it is very unlikely that Juliet, who has juſt com- 
piained of his t-diouſneſs, ſhould call him a runaway. In the Mer- 
chant of Venice, as Dr. Warburton has obſerved, that, term is applied 
to nigut 7 

” « For the cloſe night doth play the runaway.” MaLoNE. 

The conſtruction of this paſſage, however ellipcical or perverſe, I be- 
lieve to be as follows : 

May that run-awvay's eyes wink ! 

Or, That run-avay's eyes, may ( they ik! 

Theſe ellipſes are frequent in Spenſer; and that for cb! that, is not 
gacommon, as Dr. Farmer obſerves in a note on the firſt ſcene of the 
Winter's Tales So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Act. III. fc. vi. 

Thet ever I ſhould call thee eaſt- away 
Tuliet firſt wiſhes for tha abſence of the ſun, and then invokes the night 
to ſpread its curtain cloſe arouid the world: 

Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night! 
next, recoilectiag that the night would ſeem ſhort to her, ſhe ſpeaks of 
it as of a rur-azway, Wwhote flight ſhe would wiſh to retard, and whoſe 
cyes the would blind left they ſhould make diſcoveries. The eyes of night 
are the ſtars, fo calied in the Midſummer-Night's Dream. Dr. Warbur- 
ton has aiready proved that Shakſpeare terms the night a run- away in the 


Merchan: of Venice: and in the Fair Maid of the Exchange, 1607, it is 


ſpolten of under the ſame character: 
The night hath play'd the ſwift- foot run-arway.” 
Romeo was not expected by Julicc till the ſun was gone, and therefore it 
ws of no conſequenc? to her that any eyes ſhould wink but thoſe of the 
night; for, as Ben Jonſon ſays in Sejanus, 
6 night bath many eyes, 
© Vrherevt, tho“ moſt do ſleep, yet ſome are ſpies.” 
STEEVENS, 
That ſeems not to be the optative adverb utinam, but the pronuun ita. 
Thef: lines contain no wiſh, but a reaſon for Juliet's preceding willi for 
the approach of cliudy night; for in ſuch a night there may be no ſtar- 
light to diſcover our ſtolen pleaſures z 
© Toac runaway eyes may wink, and Romeo 
„Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen.” 
BLACKSTONE. 


5 Levers can ſee to do their amorous rites 
by their own beauties :] So, in Marlowe's Hero and Leander: 
+ — dark night is Cupid's day.“ 
The quartos 1599 an 1609, and the folio read—Z2rd by their own 
beauties, In the text the undaced quarto has been followed. MALONE» 


It 
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It beſt agrees with night.—Come, civil night ®, 
Thou ſober- ſuĩted matron, all in black, 
And learn me how to loſe a winning match, 
Play'd for a pair of ſtainleſs maidenhoods: 
Hcod my unmann'd blood 7” bating in my cheeks, 
With thy black mantle ; till ſtrange love, grown bold ?, 
Think true love acted, ſimple modeſty. 
Come, night! — Come, Romeo! come, thou day in night! 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new ſnow upon a raven's += T Jl 
Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow'd night, 
Give me my Romeo: and, when he ſhall die“, 
Take him and cut him out in little ſtars “, 
And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun *,— 
O, I have 


© Come, civil night,] Civil is grave, decently ſolemn. Jouxsox. 
So, in our poet's Lover's Com lairt « 

f my white ſtole of chaſtity I daff d, 

« Shook off my ſober guards and civil tears.” Matoxt. 

7 — unmann'd ,,,] Hood my unmann'd bleed bating in my cheeks, 
Theſe are terms of falconry. An wimanned hawk is one that is nut 
brought to endure company. Bating (not baiting, as it has hitherto been 
printed) is fluttering with the wings as ſtriving to fly away. So, in Ben 
Jonſon's Sad Shepterd : 

„A hawk yet half fo haggard and unmann'd.” 
Again, in the Fork of havking, &c. bl. I. no date: © It is called bating, 
for ſhe Lateth with herſelfe moſt often cauſeleſſe.“ STEEVEXS. 

To Led a hawk, that is, to cover its head with a hood, was an uſual 
practice, before the bird was ſuffered to fly at its quarry, MAaLoxE. 

* grown b:{d.] This is Mr. Rowe's emendation. The old copies 
for greson have grew, Ma LON E. 

s Whiter then rew ſnow upon a raven's back. ] Thus the quarto 1599, 
and the folio. The line is not in the firſt quarto. The editor of the ſe- 
cond folio, for the ſake of the metre, reads—on a raven's back; and fo, 
many of the modern editors. MALONE. 

oben he fall die,] This emendation is drawn from the undated 
quarto. The quarto of 1599, 1609, and the folio, read—when I ſhall 
die. MATO. IE 

1 Take kim ard cut bim ont in little ſtars, &c.] The fame childiſh 
thought occurs in The Wiſdon:e of Deftor Dedypoll, which was acted be- 
fore the year 1556 

4 The glorious parts of fair Lucilia, 
& Take them and joine them in the heavenly ſpheres 3 
% And fixe them there as an eternal light, 
« For lovers to adore and wonder at.“ STEEVENS. 
2 — be gariſh ſun.] Milton had this ſpeech in his thoughts when he 


wrote J Penſereſo: 
— os 
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O, I have bought the manſion of a love“, 

But not poſſeſs d it; and, though I am fold, 

Not yet enjoy'd : So tedious is this day, 

As is the night before ſome feſtival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes, 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurſe, 


Enter Nurſe, with cords. 


And the brings news; and every tongue, that ſpeaks 

But Romeo's name, ſpeaks heavenly eloquence.— 
Now, nurſe, what news ? What haft thou there ? the cords, 
That Romeo bade thee fetch? b 


Nurſe. Ay, ay, the cords. [ throws them down. 
Jul, Ah me! what news! why doit thou wring tay 
hands ? 


N-r/e, Ah well-a-day ! he's dead, he's dead, he's dead! 
We are un.lone, lady, we are undone ? 
Alack the day !-—he's gone, he's kilPd, he's dead! 
Jul. Can heaven be ſo envious ? 
Nurſe. Romeo can, 
Though heaven cannot: —O Romeo! Romeo! 
Wæo ever would have thought it - Romeo! 
Jul. What devil art thou, that doſt torment me thus ? 
This torture ſhould be roar'd in diſmal hell. 
Hath Romeo ſlain himſelf ? fay thou but 73, 
And that bare vowel J ſhall poiſon more 


6 Civil night, 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron." —Sbakſpeares 
Till civil-ſurred morn appear.” — Milton. 
* Pay no worthip to the gariſb ſun.” —Shakſpeare. 
Hide me from day's gariſb eye,” Milton. lonxsox. 
Car ſb is gaudy, ſhowy, So, in X. Richard III: 

A ex am of what thou waſt, à garifþ flag, 
Again, in Mailowe's Edvard IJ. 1 bd 
* march'd like players | 

With gariſb robes.” 

It ſometimes hgnifies wild, flighty. So, in the following inſtance: 
* — {arting up and gairiſpiy ſtating about, eſpecially on the face * 
Elio.“ Hinde's Elite Libicinoſo, 1606. STEEVENS» 

* — I eve beuglt the manſion of a love,] So, in Anteny and Cleo- 
atra ; 

*© —the ſtrong baſe and building of my love 

Is as the very center to the earth, 

„Drawing all things to it.” MALONE. 
Lay thou but J,] In Shakſpearc's time (as Theobald has obſerved,) 
the affirmative pa. ticie ay was uſualiy written J, and here it is neseſſary to 
retain the old ſpelling. MALORN E. * 
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Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice* : 
I am not J, if there be ſuch an /; 
Or thoſe eyes ſhut, that make thee anſwer, J. 
If he be ſlain, fay—1; or if not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal, or woe. 
Nurſe. I ſaw the wound, I ſaw it with mine eyes,. 
God fave the mark !—here on his manly breatt : 
A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous corſe; 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedawb'd in blood, 
All in gore blood z ſwoonded at the ſight, 
Jul. O break, my heart I— poor bankrupt, break at 
once! 
To priſon, eyes! ne'er look on liberty 
Vile earth, to earth reſign; end motion here; 
And thous and Romeo, preſs one heavy bier! 
Nurſe. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beſt friend I had! 
O courteous Tybalt! honeſt gentleman | 
That ever 1 ſhould live to ſee thee dead! 
Jul. What ſtorm is this, that blows ſo contrary ? 
Is Romeo ſlaughter'd ? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-lov'd couſin, and my dearer lord 5 ?— 


4 — death-darting eye of <ockatrice t] 

The ftrange lines that tollow here in the common books, are not in the 
old edition. Por. 

The ftrange lines are theſe : 

I am not I, if there be ſuch an I, 

Or thoſe eyes ſhot, that make thee anſwer, J. 

If he be Nain, fay—1; or if not, no: 

Prief ſounds determine of my weal or woe. 
Theſe lines hardly deſerve emendation z yet it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that their meanne ſs has not placed them below the malice of 
fortune, the two firſt of them being evidently tranſpoſed 3 we ſnould 
read: 

— that bare vowel J ſhall poiſon more 

J han the death-darting eye of cockatrice, 

Or theſe eyes ſoot, that make thee anſwer, I. 

J am not 1, &c. Jon RSO . 

I think the tranſpcſition recommended may be ſpared. The ſecons 
line is corrupted. Rea! fout inſtead of ſbet, and then the meaning will 
be ſuff.crertiy intelligible, KY 

Shot, however, may be the ſame as fut. So, in Chaucer's Miller's 
Tie, late edit. ver. 3358: 

« And dre ſied him up by 2 ſet window.” STEEVENS- 

5 My dear-lov'd couſin, and my dearer {ord ? ] The quarto 15993 and 
the folic, rcad, 

My deareſt coufin, and my dearer lord? I 

Mr. Pope introduced the preſent reading from the original copy of 
1597. Maro. 


'Then, 
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Then, dreadful trumpet, ſound the general doom 
For who is living, if theſe two are gone? ; 
Nur/e. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo baniſh d; 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is baniſhed, 
Jul. O God did Romeo's hand ſhed Tybalt's blood? 
Nurſe. It did, it did; alas the day ! it did. 
Jul. O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face! 
Did ever dragon keep fo fair a cave“? 
Beautiful tyrant ! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd raven? ! wolviſh-ravening lamb? 
Deſpiſed ſubſtance of divineſt ſhow |! 
Juſt oppoſite to what thou juſtly ſeem'ſt, 
A damned faint *, an honourable villain !=— 
O, nature! what hadſt thou to do in hell, 
When thou did'ſt bower the ſpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh ?-— 
Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit ſhould dwell 
In ſuch a gorgeous palace ! 
Nurſe. There's no truſt, | : 
No faith, no honeſty in men; all perjur'd, 
All forſworn, all naught, all difſemblers.— 
Ah, where's my man ? give me ſome aqua wits ;— 
Theſe griefs, theſe woes, theſe ſorrows make me old*, 
Shame come to Romeo ! N 


5 0 ſerpent heart, hid with a fow'ring face ! 

Did ever dragon keep ſo fair a cave ? ) So, in King John: 
„ Ruſh, inconfiderate, firy voluntaries, 
« With ladies“ faces, and fierce dragons ſpleen. 

Again, in King — VIII. 5 * 

« You have angels faces, but heaven knows your hearts.“ 

The line, Did ever dragon, &c. and the following eight lines, are not 
in the quarto 1597. MALONE. 

7 Dove-feather'd raven 1] The quarto 1599, and folio, read: 

Ravenous dove-feather'd raven, wolviſh-ravening lafiid. 

The word ravenous, which was written probably in the manuſcript by 
miſtake in the latter part of the line, for ravening, and then ſtruck out, 
crept from thence to the place where it appears. It was properly rejected 
by Mr. Theobald. MALoNE. 

A damned ſaint,] The quarto 1599, for damned has—dimme ; the 

rt folio dimne. The reading of the text is found in the undated quirto, 

| : MALON E. 

© Theſe griefs, theſe woes, theſe ſerretus make me old.] So, in our au- 
hour's Lover's Complaint : © ; 85 


Not age, but ſorrow, over me hath power.” Matrox x. 
Vol. XIV. F Jul. 
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Jul. Bliſter'd be thy tongue, 

Fer ſuch a wiſh ! he was not born to ſhame : 
Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit? ; 

For 'tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth. 

O, what a beaſt was I to chide at him ! 

Nurfe. Will you ſpeak well of him that killd your 

coulin ? 

Jul. Shall I ſpeak ill of him that is my huſband ? 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue ſhall ſmooth thy name, 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it * ?— 
But, wherefore, villain, didſt thou kill my couſin ? 
That villain couſin would have kill'd my huſband : 
Back, fooliſh tears“, back to your native ſpring z 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you, miſtaking, offer up to joy. 


9 Upon bis brow ſhame is aſhain'd to ſit;] So, in Painter's Palace of 
Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 223: © Is it paſſible that under ſuch beautie and 
rare comelineſle, diſloyaltie and treaſon may have their edge and lodg- 
ing?” STEEVENS. | 

Ab, poor my lord, wvbat tongue ſball ſnooth ti y name, 

When I, thy three-hours wife, bave mangled it ? ) So, in the poem 
already quoted: 
« Ah cruel murd ring tongue, murderer of others' fame, 
«© How durſt thou once attempt to touch the honour of his 
name? 
c Whoſe deadly foes do yield him due and exrned praiſe, 
« For though his freedom be bereft, his h:nour not decays. 
«© Why blam'ſt thou Romeus for ſlaying of I'vbalt ? 
& Since he is guiltleſs quite of all, and Tybalt bears the faults 
© Whither ſhall he, alas ! poor baniſh'd man, now fiy ? 
C What place of ſuccour ſhall he ſcek beneath the ftarry ſky ? 
« Since the purſueth him, and him detames by wrong, 
© That in diſtreſs ſhould be his fort, and only rampire ſtrong.“ 
Malo 
2 Back, fooliſh tears, &c.] So, in the Tempo: 
I am 2 fo 
« To weep at what I am glad of.” 

I think, in this ſpeech of Juliet, the words æcoe and i ſhould change 
places; otherwiſe, her reaſoning js inconclufive. STEEVENS. 

There is ſurely no need of change. Julict's reaſonit g, as the text now 
ſtands, is perfectly correct. Back,” lays the, „ ro your rative ſource, 
you focliſh tears! Properly you cught to flow only on niclancholy occafters 3 
but now you errenecuſly ſhed your tributary drops for an event | the death 
of Tybalt and the ſubſequent eſcape of my beloved Romeo] wobich. i 
fact te me a ſubje of jay.—Tybalt, i be cauld, would have Alain my 
huſband ; but my 57251 is alive, and bas lain Tybalt. 7 bis is @ ſource 
FJ, not of ſorrow ; wherefore ti en do I weep F MALONE» 


My 
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and lives, that Tybalt would have ſlain; 
10 ybate's dead, that dad have flain my huſband: 
All this is comfort ; Wherefore weep I then ? 
Some word there was, worſer than T ybalt s death, 
That murder'd me: I would forget it fain ; 
But, O! it preſſes to my memory, 
Like damned guilry deeds to ſinners? minds: 
Tybali is dead, and Romee—banijh'd 
Fhat—baniſbed, that one word and, 
Hath ſlain ten thouſand 'I'ybalts 3. Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there: 
Or,—if ſour woe delights in fellow ſhip “, 
And necdly will be rank'd with other griefs.— 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid— Ty balt's dead, 
Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which modern lamentation 5 might have mov'd ? 
But, with a rear-ward following 'I'ybalt's death, 
Romeo is baniſed,—to ſpeak that word, 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juhet, 
All ſlain, all dead: Names is baniſhed, — 
There is no end, no limit, meaſure, bound, 
In that word's death; no words can that woe ſound. 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurſe ? 
Nurſe, Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corſe: 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither. 
Jul. Waſh they his wounds with tears? mine ſhall be 
ſpent, 
When 3 are dry, for Romeo's baniſhment. 
LTeke up thoſe cords: Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 
Both you and 1; for Romeo is exil'd: 
He made you for a highway to my bed; 


3 Hath ſtain ten thouſand Tybalts.] That is, is worſe than the loſs of 
ten thnouſazd Tybalts. Dr. Johnion's explanation [hath put Tybalt out 
my mind, as if out of being, ] cannot be right; for the paſſage itſelf 
ſhews that l ybalt was not out of her mind. Mason. | 

* — ſ»ur ve delights in fellowſhip, ] So, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

And fellowſhip in woe doth woe aſſuage, 
As palmers' chat makes ſhort their pilgrimage.” 
Again, in Xing Lear: 
+ —the mind much ſufferance doth o'er-ſkip, 
* Whea grief hath mates, and bearing fellowſhip.” Maronr. 

5 Which modern lamentation, c.] This line is left out of the later 
evitions, I ſuppoſe becauſe the editors did not remember that Shakſpeare 
ales modern for common, or ſlight : 1 believe it was in his time confounded 
in colloquial lan, ua_e with moderate. JOHNSON, 


7. But I, 


— _ —— 
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But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
Come, cords ; come, nurſe; I'Il to my wedding bed; 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! 
Nurſe, Hie to your chamber: [I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you: I wot well where he is. 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night; 
1 to him; he is hid at Lawrence? cell. 
Jul. O find him! give this ring to my true knight, 
And bid him come to take his laſt farewel. | Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 


Friar Lawrence's Cell. 


Enter Friar LawRENCE, aid Romto. 


Fri. Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful 
man; 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Rom. Father, what news ? what is the prince's doom ? 
What ſorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 

That I yet know not ? 

Fri. Too familiar 
Is my dear fon with ſuch ſour company: 

I bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. 
Rom. What leſs than dooms-day is the prince's doom! 
Fri. A gentler judgment vaniſh'd from his lips, 

Not body's death, but'body's baniſhment. 

Rom. Ha! baniſhment ? be merciful, ſay—death : 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death :—do not ſay—baniſhment. 

Fri. Hence from Verona art thou baniſhed : 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

Kem. There is no world without Verona walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itſelf. 
Hence-baniſhed is baniſh'd from the world, 

And world's exile is death: then baniſhment © 


6 — then baniſhment—] The quarto 1599, and the folio, red 
then baniſhed. The emendation was made by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 


The words are not in the quarto 1597, MALONE» 
1 
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s death miſ-term'd : calling death—baniſhment, 
Thou cut'ſt my head off with a golden axe, 
And fmiPt upon the ſtroke that murders me. 

Fri. O deadly fin ! O rude unthankfulneſs! 
Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath ruſh'd afide the law, 

And turn'd that black word death to baniſhment : 
This is dear mercy 7, and thou ſeeſt it not. 

Pom, "Tis torture, and not mercy : heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 

And little mouſe, every unworthy thing, » 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 
But Romeo may not. — More validity, 

More honoa-tble ſtate, more courtſhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo“: they may ſeize 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And ſteal immortal bleſſing from her lips; 
Who, even in pure and veſtal — 

Still bluſh, as thinking their own kiſſes fin ; 
But Romeo may not; he is banithed® : 

Flies may do this, when I from this muſt fly; 
They are free men, but J am baniſhed, 

And ſay'ſt thou yet, that exile is not death * ? 


7 This is dear mercy,—] So the quarto 1599, and the folio» The 
earliett copy reads — This is mere mercy. MALONE. 

5 More validity, 

More boncurable fate, more courtſhip lives 

In carrion flies, than Romeo :] Validity ſeems here to mean worth 
or dignity : and courtfhip the ſtate of a ccurtier permitted to approach the 
higheſt preſence. ee 

By courtſhip, the authour ſeems rather to have meant, the tate of a 
lover ; that dalliance, in which he who courts or wooes a lady is ſometimes 
indulged, This appears clearly from the ſubſequent lines: 

they may ſeize 
«© On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And ſteal immortal blefling from her lips ;z— 
& Flies may do this.” MALONE. 

9 But Romeo may not; be is baniſhed :] This line in the original copy 
immediately follows—And fteal immortal bleſſing from her lips. The 
two lines, Who, even, &c. were added in the copy of 1599, and are 
merely parenthetical : the line therefore, But Romeo may not, &c. un- 
doubtedly ought to follow thoſe two lines. By miſtake, in the copy of 
1599, It was inſerted lower down, after—is not death. MALONE. 

* They are free men, but I am baniſhed. 


, And ſay'ſt thou yet, that exile is not death 9] Theſe two lines are 
not in the original copy. MALoNE. 


F 3 ; Hadſt 
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Hadſt thou no poiſon mix'd, no ſharp-ground knife, 
No ſudden mean of death, though ne'er ſo mean, 
But—bbaniſhed—to kill me; banivhed ? 
O friar, the damned ule that word in heil; 
Howlings attend it: How hait thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſor, 
A fin-abſoliver, and my friend profeſt, 
Jo mangle me with that word—baniſhment ? 
Fri. Thou fond mad man, hear me but ſpeak a word“. 
lem. O, thou wilt ſpeak again of baniſhment. 
Fri. I'll give thee armour to keep off that word 
Adverſity's tweet milk, philoſophy, | 
Jo comfort thee, though thou art baniſhed 3, 
Rem. Yet baniited ?—Hang up philoſophy ! 
Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 
Ditplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom; 
it helps not, it prevails not, talk no more. 
Fri. O, then I fee that madmen have no ears. 
Rom. How ſhould they, when that wiſe men have no 
eyes ? 
Fri. Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate, 
Rem. 'I'hou canſt not ſpeak of what thou doſt not feel: 
Wert thou as young as J, Juliet thy love +, 
An hour but marry'd, Tybalt murdered, 


2 Thou fond mad man, hear me but ſpeak a word.] So the quarto 
1597. The quartos 1599 and 1609 read: 
Then fond mad man, bear me a little ſpeak. 
The folio ; 
7/en fond mad man, hear me ſpeak. MALONE. 
3 Adwverfity's feeet milk, phileſyphy, 
To comfert thee, » though thou art baniſhed. ] So, in Remcus ard 
Juliet, the triar ſays, 
% Virtue is always thrall to troubles and annoy, 
«© But vifdom in adverſity finds cauſe of quiet joy. 

See alſo Lily's Euphues, 1580: © Thou ſayeſt banibment is better 
to the treeborne. There be many meates which are ſowre in the mouth 
and ſharp in the maw; but if thou mingie them with ſeozet ſawces, 
they yeeid both a pleaſant taſte and wholeſome nouriſhment.-lI ſpeake 
this to this end; that though thy exile ſeeme grievous to thee, yet 
guiding thyfclre with the rules of philoſophy, ir ſhall be more tolerable.” 

MAaLoNE. 

4 Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy laue,] Thus the original copy 3 

for which in the folio we have 
Wert thou as young as Juliet my love. 

I only mention this to ſhew the very high value of the early quarts 

editions, MALONEs» 


Doating 
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Doating like me, and like me baniſhed, - 
Then might'ſt thou ſpeak, then might'ſt thou tear thy 
hair*, 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 
7+.” Ariſe ; one knocks; good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
[ Knocking within. 
Pim, Not I; unleſs the breath of heart- ſick groans, 
Mitlige, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. | Knocking. 
Fri, Hark, how they knock: - Who's there ?-—Romeo, 
ariſe ; » 
Thou wilt be taken :—Stay a while :—ſtand up; 
[ Knocking. 
Run to mv ſtudy :- Ey and by: — God's will! 
What weiltalneſs is this ® ?—[ come, I come. [ Knocking, 
Who knocks ſo hard? whence come you? what's your 
will | | 
Nurſe. [within] Let me come in, and you ſhall know 
my errand ; 
1 come from lady Juliet, 
Fri, Welcome then, 


Enter Nurſe. 


Nurſe. O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 
Where is my lady's lord, where's Romeo? 
Fri. There on the ground, with his own tears made 
drunk. 
Nurſe, O, he is even in my miſtreſs* caſe, 
Jul in her caſe ! | 
Fri. O woeful ſympathy ! 
Piteous predicament 7 ! 


5 — ther might'ft thou tear thy bair,] So, in the poem: 
„ Thete heavy tidings heard, his golden locks he tare, 
* And like a frantick man hath torn the garments that he 
WACPE — 
„He riſeth oft, and ftrikes his head againſt the walls; 
* He faileth down again, and loud for haſty death he calls.” 
F a | Maron E. 
What wilfulneſs—] Thus the quarto 1597. That of 1599, and 
the folio, have—What fempleneſs. MALONE. 
7 — 0 tee ſympathy ! 
Pitecus predicament ! | Theſe words, which in the old copies make 


Put of the nurſe's ſpeech, have been affigned to the fria on the ſug- 
beſtion of Dr. Farmer. MaLonE. 


F 4 Nurſe. 
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Nurſe. Even ſo hes ſhe, 
Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering :— 
Stand up, land up; ſtand, an you be a man: 
For Juliet's fake, for her fake, rife and ſtand; 
Why ſhould you fall into ſo deep an O? 
Rom. Narle! 
Aurſe. Ah fir! ah fir !-—Well, death's the end of all. 
Kom. Spak'ſt thou of Juliet > how is it with her? 
Both ſhe not think me an old murderer, 
Now | have ftain'd the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov'd but little from her own? 
Where is ſhe ? and how doth ſhe? and what ſays 
My. conceal d lady to our cancell'd love“? 
Miß. O, ſhe ſays nothing, fir, but weeps and weeps; 
And now falls on her bed; and then ſtarts up, 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, 
And then down falls again, 
Rom. As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her; as that name's curſed hand 
Murder'd her kinſinan.— 0 tell me, friar, tell me, 
in what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may ſack 
Ihe hateful manſion, | drawing his ford, 
Fri. Hold thy deſperate hand: | 
Art thou a man? thy form cries out, thou art; 
thy tears are womaniſh ; thy wild acts denote 
Ine unreaſonable fury of a beaſt“: 


8 —cancell'd ove ?] The folio reads—conceal'd love. Jon xsox. 

Ie quarto, cancell'd love. STEEVENS. 

The epithet concealed is to be underſtood, not of the perſon, but of 
the condition of the lady. So that the ſenſe is, my lady whoſe being fo, 
together with our marriage which made her ſo, is concealed from the 
world, HEATH. 

Art thau a man # thy form. cries out, thou art; 

Thy tears are wvomariſh ; thy wild acts denote x 
The unreaſonable fury of a beaft :] Shakſpeare has here cloſely fols 
lowed his original : 
« Art theu, quoth he, a man ? thy ſhape ſaith, ſo thou art; 
« Thy crying and thy weeping eyes denote a woman's beart. 
« For manly reaſon is quite from off thy mind out-chaſed, 
4 And in her ſtead affections lewd and fancies highly placed; 
«© So that I ſtood in doubt, this hour at the leaft, 
« If thou a man or woman erty or elſc a brutiſh beaſt.” 


Tragicali Hyſtory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562. MATOxE. 
Unſeemly 
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Unſeeraly woman, in a ſeeming man * ! 

Or ill-beſeeming beaſt, in ſeeming both ! 

Thou haſt amaz'd me : by my holy order, 

I thought thy diſpoſition better temper'd. 

Haſt thou ſlain Tybalt ? wilt thou lay thyſelf? 

And flay thy lady too that lives in the“, 

By doing damned hate upon thyſelf ? 

Why rail thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth 3 ? 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once would'ſt loſe. 
Fie, fie! thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which, like an uſurer, abound'ſt in all, 

And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed 

Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 

Digrefling from the valour of a man : 

Thy dear love, ſworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love which thou haſt vow'd to cheriſh : 
Thy wit, that ornament to ſhape and love, 
Mil-ſthapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a ſkill-leſs ſoldier's flaſk “, 


Is 


1 Unſeemly woman, &c. ] Thou art a beaſt of ill qualities, under the 

appearance both of a woman and a man. JOHNSON- 

* And ſlay thy lady too that lives in tbee,] Thus the firſt copy. The 

quarto 1509, and the folio, have 

And ſlay thy lady, that in thy life liber. MAtox x. 

3 Why rail'tt thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth ?] Romeo has 

not here railed on his birth, &c. though in his interview with the friar 

as delcribed in the poem, he is made to do ſo: 

« Firft Nature did he blame, the author of his life, 

% In which his icys had been fo ſcant, and ſorrows aye ſo rife ; 

The time and place of birth he fiercelv did reprove; 

„e cryed cut with open mouth againſt the fars above. 

On fortune eke he raid.“ 

Shakſpeare copied the remouſtrance of the frizr, without reviewing 

the former part of his ſcene. He has in o:her places fallen into a 

_ accuracy, by tomettmes tollowing and ſometimes deſerting his 

original. 

The lines, rail ſ thru, &c. tothy own defence, are not in the 

firſt copy. They are formed on a paſſage in the pom: 

** VWhy cry'it thou out on love ? why doſt thou blame thy fate? 

Why doft thou ſo cry after death? thy life why doſt thou hate?“ 

Kc. MaloNx E. 

1 4 Like peroder in a Rili-leſs ſoldier's flaſk, &c.] To underſtand the 

"ce ot thus allufion, it thould be remembered that the ancient En- 

pull ſoldiers, ung watcs-lcks, inftead of locks with flints as at pre- 
F 5 ſent, 
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Is fet on fire by thine own ignorance, 

And thou diſmember'd with thine own defence“. 
What, rouſe thee, man! thy Juliet is alive, 

For whoſe dear fake thou waſt but lately dead; 
There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thee, 
But thou flew'ſt Tybalt; there art thou happy too“: 
The law, that threaten'd death, becomes thy friend, 
And turns it to exile ; there art thou happy : . 
A pack of bleſſings lights upon thy back ; 
Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array; 

But, like a mis-behav'd and ſullen wench, 

Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love 7 : 
Take heed, take heed, for ſuch die miſerable. 
Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 
Aſcend her chamber, hence and comfort her; 
But, look, thou ſtay not till the watch be ſect, 
For then thou canſt not paſs to Mantua; 

Where thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 

Jo blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thouſand times more joy 
Than thou vent'it forth in lamentation.— 

Go before, nurſe: commend me to thy lady; 
And bid her haſten all the houſe to bed, 

Which heavy ſorrow makes them apt uato : 
Romeo is coming“. 


ſent, were obliged to carry a lighted match hanging at their beſts, 
very near to the wooden f in which they kept their powder. The 
ſeme alluſion occurs in Humor's Ordinary, an old collection of Engliſh 
cpigrams: 
& When ſhe his ft and touch- box ſet on fire, 
&« And till this hou: the burning is not out.” STFEEVENS» 
Aud thiy diſmember'd with thine own defence. ] And thou torn to 
pieces with thy own weapons. JOHNSON« 
6 — there art tben happy too :] Thus the firſt quarto. In the ſubſe- 
quent quartos and the folio zoo is omitted. MALONR. 
7 Thou pout'ft upon thy fortune and thy love :] The quarto 1599, aac 
i609, read : 
Thou pts up thy fortune and thy love. 
The editor ef the folio endeavoured to correct this by reading: 
Thou futteſt up thy fortune and thy love. 7 
The undated quarto has poste, which, with the aid of the original 
copy in 1597, pointed out the true reading. There the line ſtands : 
| Thou frewwn'ft upon thy fate, that ſmiles on thee. MALovF. 
s Remeo is coming.] Much of this ſpeech has likewiſe been added 
fince the firſt edition, STEEVENt, 


N's 57 7 » 
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uff. O Lord, I could have ſtaid here all the night, 


To hear good counſel : O, what learning 1s !— 

My lord, Vil tell my lady you will come. 
Rem. Do ſo, and bid my ſweet prepare to chide. 
Nur/e. Here, fir, a ring ſhe bid me give you, fir: 

Hie you, make haſte, for it grows very late. [ Exit Nurſe. 
Rom. How well my comfort is reviv'd by this! 
Fri. Go hence : Good night? ; and here ſtands all your 

ſtate * ;— 

Either be gone before the watch be ſet, 

Or by the break of day diſguis'd from hence: 

Sojourn in Mantua; VII find out your man, 

And he ſhall ſignify from time to time a 

Every good hap to you, that chances here: 

Give me thy hand; 'tis late: farewel ; good night. 

Rom, Bat that a joy paſt joy calls out on me, 
It were a grief, ſo brief to part with thee : 
Farewel. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV“. 


A Room in Capulet's Houſe. 
Euter CAPULET, Lady CAPULET, and PARIS. 


Cap. Things have fallen out, fir, ſo unluckily, 
that we have had no time to move our daughter: 
Look You, the lov'd her kinſman Tybalt dearly, 
And fo did | ;— Well, we were born to die.— 
'43s Very late, e'll not come down to- night: 


Ce tence s Gord night; &c.] Theſe three lines are omitted in all 
the modern taitions. J. HNSON-. | 
Tha; were 3A umiiced, with many others, by Mr. Pope. Marox r. 
ee fiir all your fates] The whole of your fortune depends 
03) tus. 7 'HNSON, 
| Sore tow azinec ary verſes are omitted in this ſcene according to 
the ola ſt editions; Pore. 
Ar. Pop: means, 23 appears from his edition, that be has followed the 
ent pes ang omitted forge unnecetſary verſes which are not fourd 
mes bu: inf-rted in the enlarged copy of this play. But he has ex- 
hw d n.nt.it „holen, as to have been miſunderſtood by Mr. Steevens. 
12 e text thete vuneceſlary verſes, as Mr. Pope calls them, are pre- 
KV, Contornabiy co Ge enlarged copy of 150 . MALONE. 
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I promiſe you, but for your company, 
I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 
Par. Theſe times of woe afford no time to woo : 
Madam, good night; commend me to your daughter. 
La. Cap. 1 will, and know her mind early to-morrow; 
To-night ſhe's mew'd up 3 to her heavineſs. 
Cap. Sir Paris, I will make a deſperate tender 
Of my child's love“: I think, ſke will be rul'd 
In all reſpects by me; nay more, 1 doubt it not.— 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 
—_— her here of my ſon Paris? love; 
And bid her, mark you me, on wedneſday next— 
But, ſoft ; What day is this ? 
Par. Monday, my lord. 
Cap. Monday? ha! ha! Well, wedneſday is too ſoon, 
O' thurſday let it be ;—o' thurſday, tell her, 
She ſhall be married to this noble earl :— 
Will you be ready ? do you like this haſte ? 
We'll keep no great ado ;—a friend, or two :— 
For hark you, Tybalt being lain fo late, 
It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 
Being our kin{man, if we revel much: 
Therefore we'll have fome half a dozen friends, 
And there an end. But what ſay you to thurſday * 
Par. My lord, I would that thurſday were to-morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone: O' thurſday be it then ;— 
Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 
Prepare her, wife, againſt this wedding-day.— 
Farewel, my lord,—Light to my chamber, ho! 
Afore me, it is ſo very late, that we 
May call it early by and by: — Good night. [ Exeunt. 


3 — merv'd up] This is a phraſe from falconry. A mew was 3 
place of confinement for hawks. STEEVENS. 

4 Cir Paris, I will make a deſperate tender 

Of. my child's love :-] Deſperate means only bold, adventurous, 25 

if he had faid in the vaigar phraſe, I will ſpeak 4 bold word, and ven- 
ture to premiſe you my deaugbter. Jon N SON. | 

So, in The Weakeſt goes 40 the Wall, 1600: 

« Witneſs this deſperate tender of mine honour,” STEEVENS: 


SCENE 
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SCREENS. Yv, 


Juliet's C hamber 5. 


Enter Romeo, and JULIET. 


Jul. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day 0, 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ears 

Nightly ſhe ſings on yon pomegranate tree“: 

zlieve me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nizhtingale : look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder ealt : 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 


S SCENE V. Juliet's chamber. ] The ſtage-direQtion in the firft 
edition is Enter Romeo and Juliet, at the window.” In the ſecond 
quarto, Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft.” They appeared probably in 
the balcony which was erected on the old Engliſh ſtage. See the Account 
of the Ancient Theatres in Vol. I, MartoNs. 

5 Wilt thou be ge ? it is nat yet near day, &c.] This ſcene is formed 
on the foilowing hints in the poem of Rameus and Juliet, 1502 ; 
« The golden ſun was gone to lodge him in the weſt, 
&« The full moon eke in yonder ſouth had ſ-nt moſt men to reſt ; 
« When reſtleſs Romeus and reſtleſs Juliet, 
% In wonted fort, by wonted mean, in Ser chamber met, &c, 

* * 

© Thus theſe two lovers paſs away the weary night 
« In pain, and plaint, not, as they wont, in pleaſure and delig it. 
„ But now, ſomewhat too ſoon, in fartheſt eaſt aroſe 
Fur Lucifer, the golden ſtar that lady Venus choſe 3 
* Whoſe courſe appointed is with ſpeedy race to run, 
A meſſenger of dawning day and of the rifing ſun.— 
When thou ne lookeſt wide, ne cloſ-ly doſt thou wink, 
© When Phabus from our hemiſphere in weſtern wave doth fin, 
+« What colour then the heavens do ſhew unto thine eyes, 
Ide ſame, or like, ſaw Romeus in fartheſt eaſtern ſkies ; 
As yet he ſaw no day, ne could he call it night, 
With equal force decreaſing dark fought with increaſing light. 
Then Romeus in arms his lady gan to fold, 
Wich friendly kiſs, and ruthfully ſhe gan her knight behold.” 
: MaALroNnz. 
7 Nightly ſbe fings on yon pomegranate tree :] This is not merely a 
poetical ſuppoſition. It is obſerved of the nightingale, that, if un- 


iſturded, ſhe fits and fings upon the ſame tree for many weeks toge- 
ther. STEEVENS, 


Stands 
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Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain tops; 
I muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die. 
Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I: 
It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 
'Theretore ſtay yet, thou nced'ſt not to be gone. 
Rem. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death; 
Jam content, ſo thou wilt have it fo, 
I'll ſay yon grey is not the morning's eye, 
"115 but the pale reflex * of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whoſe notes do beat 
The vauity heaven ſo high above our heads: 
J have more care to ſtay 9, than will to 90 — 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it ſo.— 
How 1s't, my ſoul? let's talk, it is not day. 
Jul. It is, it is, hie henee, be gone, away ; 
It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps. 
Some ſay, the lark makes ſweet diviſion“; 
This doth not ſo, for ſne divideth us: 
Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now 1 would they had chang'd voices too * ! 


Since 


e pale ex —] The appearance of a cloud oppoſed to th: 
moon. JonNsoON. 

9 T tawe more care to flay,] Care was frequently uſed in Shakſpeare's 
age for iuclinatiun. MAaLoNE. 

I — {weet dia ion ;] Diviſion ſeems to have been the t-chrical term 
for the pauſes or parts of a muſical compoſitions So, in X. Henry IV. 
Fc 33 | 

c Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 
% With raviſhing diviſian to her lute.” STEEVENS. 

2 Some ſay, the lark and lathed trad change eyes; 

O, nv 1 <vculd they had chang'd wrices too! ] I wiih the lark and 
toad had changed voices z for then the noiſe which 1 hear would be tbat 
of the toad, not cf the lark 3 it would conſequently be evening, at which 
time the toad creai:s 3 not morning, when the lark ſings 3 and we ſhould 
net by under the neceiſity of ſeparation. A. C. ; 

If the toad and lark had changed voices, the unnatural croak of the 
latter would have been no indication of the appearance of day, and con- 
ſequently no figral for her lover's departure. This is apparently the am 
and purpoſe of Juliet's wiſm., HEATH. F 

The toad having very fine eyes, and the lark very ugly ones, Ve 
the occaſion of a comraon ſaying amongſt the people, that 46 be 
and lark bad changed yes. To this the ſpeaker alludes. 


WARBYRTON» 
Tais 
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Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray 3, 
Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day“. 
O, now be gone; more light and light it grows. 
„. More light and light ?—more dark and dark our 
woes. 


Euter Nurſe. 


Nurſe. Madam! 

Jul. Nurſe ? 

Nurſe. Your lady mother's coming to your chamber: 
The day is broke; be wary, look about. [ Exit Nurſe. 

Jul. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 

Ken. Farewel, farewel! one kiſs, and I'll deſcend. 

[ Romeo deſcends. 

Jul. Art thou gone ſo? my love! my lord! my friend“! 
I muſt hear from thee every day i' the hour, 
For in a minute there are many days: 


This traJition of the toad and lark I have heard expreſſed in a ruftick 

rhyme : 
— lern I'd fiv, 
But that the trad beguil'd me of mine eye. JOANSONs 

3 Since arm from arm, &.] Theſe two lines are omitted in the mo- 
dern editions, and do not deſerve to be replaced, but as they my ſhew 
the danger of critical temeritg. Dr. Warburton's change of I would 
to I ever was ſpeclous enough, yet it is evidently erroneous. The ſenſe 
is this: The lark, they ſay, has !oft her eyes to the toad, and no I would 
the trad bud ber woice tue, fince foe uſes it to the diſturbance of lovers. 

Jonxs0Ns 

+ Hurting thee hence ævith hunts- up to the day.] The buntſup was the 
name of tue tune anciently played to wake the trunters, and collect them 
together. So, in the Return frem Parnaſſus, 1606: 

«© Yet will I play a hurts-up to my Mule.” 
Ag n, in Drayton's Polyolbizn, ſong 13th : 
But bun- ug to the morn the feathzr'd ſylvans ſing.“ 
STEEVENS. 

A hintſup alſo ſignified a morning ſong to a new. married woman, the 
day after ner marriage, and is certainly uſed here in that ſenſe.” See Cot- 
grave's Dictionary, in v. Reſueil, MALONT. 

Puttenham in his Art of Engliſh Peeſy, 1589, ſpeaking of one Gray, 
ſays, © what good eſtimation did he grow unto with the fame King 
Henry [the Eight, ] and afterward with the duke of Somerſet, Pro- 
teCtour, for making certain merry ballades, whereof one chiefly was, 
The bunte is up, the bunte is up.“ ANONYMUS. 

* Art thuu gene ſo # my laue, my lord, my friend !] Thus the quarto 
1597. That of 1599, and the folio, read: 

Art thou gone ſo? love, lord, ay Laband, friend! MaLoxx. 


O! by 
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O! by this count I ſhall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo“. 
Rom. Farewel ! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Jul. O, think'ſt thou, we thall ever meet again? 
Rom. ] doubt it not; and all theſe woes ſhall ſerve 
For ſweet diſcourſes in our time to come. 
Jul. O God! I have an ill-divining ſoul® : 
Methinks, I ſee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead 7 in the bottom of a tomb : 
Either my eye-ſight fails, or thou look'ſt pale. 
Rem. And truſt me, love, in my eye ſo do you: 
Dry ſorrow drinks our blood *, Adieu! adieu! 
[ Exit Romeo, 
Jul. O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle ; 
If thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith? Be fickle, fortune; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
But ſend him back. E 


a.» i.” hs; n — 44 1 
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5 0 by this coun; I ſhall be much in years, 
Ere ] again behold my Romeo.] 
« Illa ego, quz fueram te decedente puella, 
«6 Protinus ut redeas, facta videbor anus. Ovid. Epift. 1. 
STEEVENT. 
6 O God! I bave an ill-divining foul : &c.] This miſerabie pre- 
ſcience of futurity 1 have always regarded as a circumſtance particu- 
larly beautiful. The ſame kind of warning from the mind Romeo 
ieems to have been confcious of, on his going to the entertainment at 
the houſe of Capulet : 
mp; mind miſgives, 
« Some conſequence yet hanging in the ſtars, 
Shall bitterly begin his feartul date 
From this night's revels.”* STEEVENS. 
7 O Cd ] bave an ill-divining foul ; 
Metbinks, 1 ſee thee, now thou art belcer, 
As one dead] So, in our authour's Venus and Adonis: 
he thought of it doth make my faint kcart bleed; 
« And fear doth teach it divination ; 
« 1 prophecy thy death.” 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1597. That of 1599, 
and the folio, read—now thou art ſolow. MALON E. 
o Dry ferrow drinks our blced.) This is an alluſion to the proverb, 
« ſorrow's dry.” STEEVENS. 
He is accounting for their paleneſs. It was an ancient notion that 
forrow conſumed the blood, and ſhortened life. Hence in one of the 
dee parte of King Hemy VJ. we have.“ blond ſucking fighs.”" 
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La. Cap. [within.) Ho, daughter ! are you up ? 
Jul. Who is't that calls? it is my lady mother ? 
[s ſhe not down fo late, or up ſo early 9 0 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe procures her thither ' ? 


Enter Lady CAPULET, 


La. Cap, Why, how now, 2 
Jul. Madam, I am not well. | 
La. Cap. Evermore weeping for your couſin's death“? 
What, wilt thou waſh him from his grave with tears! 
An if thou could'ſt, thou could'ſt not make him live; 
Therefore, have done: Some grief ſhews much of love; 
But much of grief ſhews ſtill ſome want of wit. 
Jul. Yet let me weep for ſuch a feeling loſs, 
La. Cap. So ſhall you feel the loſs, but not the friend 
Which you weep for, 
Jul. Feeling ſo the loſs, | 
I cannot chooke but ever weep the friend, 
La. _ ; og girl, thou weep'ſt not ſo much for his 
cath, 
As that the villain lives which ſlaughter'd him. 
Jul. What villain, madam ? 
La, Cap. That ſame villain, Romeo. 
Jul. Villain and he are many miles aſunder. 
God pardon him * ! I do, with all my heart; 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 
La. Cap. That is, becauſe the traitor murderer lives, 


9 Is foe net down fo late, or up fo early ?] Is ſhe not laid down in her 
bed at fo late an hour as this? or rather is the 1ifen from bed at fo early 
an hour of the morn? MALON E. 

" —procures ber hither ?] Procures for brings. WARBURTON. 

* Evermore weeping for your couſins death ? &c.] So, in The Tragi- 
ca. Hyſtery of Romeus and Fuliet, 1502: 

time it is that now you ſhould our Tybalt's death forget; 
« Of whom fince God hath claim'd the life that was but lent, 
„He is in bliſs, ne is there cauſe why you ſhould thus lament z 
46 You carnot call bim back with tears and ſoriekings forill ; 

* It is a fault thus ſtill to grudge at God's appointed will.“ 

- : MAaroNnr. 
, * God pardon him !] The word bim, which was inadvertently omitted 
in the old copies, was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond folio. 

MALONEs 


Fl . 
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Jul. Ay, madam, from the reach of theſe my hands 3, 
"Would, none but 1 might venge my couſin's death ! 

La. Cap. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not: 
Then weep no more. I'll ſend to one in Mantua. - 
Where that ſame baniſh'd runagate doth live,— 

That ſhall beſtow on him fo ſure a draught“, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tybalt company: 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be ſatisfied. 

Jul. Indeed, I never ſhall-be ſatisfied 
With Romeo, till I b-hold him—dead— 

Js my poor heart ſo for a kinſman vext 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 

To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo ſhould, upon receipt thereof, 

Soon ſleep in quiet, —O, how my heart abhors 
Jo hear him: nam'd, — and cannot come to him, 
Jo wreak the love I bore my couſin Tybalt“ 
Upon his body that hath ſlaughter'd him 

La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I'll find ſuch a man“. 
But now VII tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 

il. And joy comes well in ſuch a needful time: 
Wat are they, I beſeech your ladyihip ? 

La. Cap. Well, well, thou haſt a careful father, child; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heavineſs, 

Hath ſorted out a ſudden day of jcy, 
That thou expect'ſt not, nor I look'd not for. 
Jul. Madam, in happy time ©, what day is that ? 


3 Ax, madam, from, &c.] Juliet's equivocations are rather too artful 
for a mind eifturb»4 by the loſs of a new lover. JoRxSON« 

+ Tlat ſpail bilo on him ſo ſure a draught, | Thus the elder quarto, 
which 5 teve followed in preterence to the quartos 1599 and 1609, and 
the iolio 1623, which read, leſs intelſigibly, 

Shall give him ſuch an uneccuſtom'd dram. STEEVENS. 

The elder quarto haz—That ſpeuld, &c. The word ſpall is drawn 
from that of 1599, MalLoN x. | 

— rac d dram,] In vulgar language, ſhall give him a diam 
which he is ret wed to. Though I have, if I miſtake not, obſerved, 
that in old books Ae ſignifies wonderful, porwerful, efficacious, 

OHNSON., 

* y ccuſin Tybali—] The laſt word of this line, which is not in 
the old copiers, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE- 

hd thou, &c.] This line, in the quarto 1597, is given to Juliet. 

STEEVENS. 
6 —in happy time,. —] A la bonne beure. This phraſe was inte: jected, 


when the hearcr was not quite ſo well pleated as the EY : 
OKNSCN» 


La. Cap. 
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La. Cap. Marry, my child, early next thurſday morn, 
The gallant, young, and noble geutle man, 
The county Paris?, at ſaint Peter's church, 
Shall happily make thee there a joy ful bride. 
. Now, by ſaint Peter's church, and Peter too, 
He ſhall not make me there a joyful bride, 
wonder at this haſte ; that I mutt wed 
Kre he, that ſhould be huſband, comes to Woo, 
| pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
{ will not marry yet; and, when I do, I twear, 
It ſhall be Romeo, whom you know | hate, 
Rather than Paris — Theſe are news indeed! 
Lo. Cap, Here comes your father; tell him fo yourſelf, 
And ſee how he will take it at your hands, 


Enter CapULET, and Nurſe. 


Cap. When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizzle dew * ; 
But tor the ſun-ſet of my brother's ſon, 
It rains downright, TS. 


7 The county Paris, —] It is remarked, that © Paris, though in one 
place called Earl, is moſt commonly ftiled the Courtie in this play. 
Shaktp-are ſeems to have preferred, for ſome reaſon or other, the Italian 
Conte our Count ; perhaps: he took it from the old Engliſh novel, from 
which he is ſaid to have taken his plot.” —He certainly did ſo: Paris is 
there firſt tiled a young Earle, and afterward Counte, Counters, and County; 
according to the unſettied orthography of the time. 

The word however is frequently met with in other writers; particularly 
in Fairfax : 

„ Yo far'd the Countie with the Pagan bold, &c. 

Geafrey of Bulltigne, Book 7. Stauza 90. FARMER. 
See p. 38, n. 6. Maro k. 

> When the fun ſets, the air dith drizzle dew;] Thus the undated 
quaro. Ihe quarto 1599, and the folio, read, —che earth doth drizzle 
dew, The line is not in the original copy. 

The reading of the quarto 1599 and the folio is philofophically true; 
and perhaps ought to be preferred. Dew undoubredly riſes from the 
earth, in conſequence of the action of the heat of the ſun on its moiſt 
ſurface. Thoſe vapours which riſe from the earth in the courſe of the 
day, are evaporated by the warmth of the air as ſoon as they ariſe z but 
thote which rite atter fun- ſet, form themſelves into drops, or rather into 
that fog or miſt which is termed dew. | 
Though, with the modern editors, I have here followed the un-dated 
quarto, and printed—the air doth drizzle dew, I ſuſpected when this note 
was written, that earth was the poet's word, and a line in The Rape of 
Lucrece ſtrongly ſupports that reading: \ 

But as the earch doth weep, the ſun being ſet,.— . 
MALONE. 


How 
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How now? a conduit, girl? what, ſtill in tears? ? 
Evermore ſhowering ? In one little body 
Thou counterfeit'ſt a bark, a fea, a wind: 
For ſtill thy eyes, which I may call the ſea, 
Do ebd and flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 
Sailing in this {alt food; the winds, thy ſighs; 
Who, —raging with thy tears, and they with them, 
Without a ſudden calm, will overſet 
Thy tempeſt-toſſed body.— How now, wife? 
Have you deliver'd to her our decree? 
Za. Cap. Ay, fir; but ſhe will none, ſhe gives you 
thanks. 
I would, the fool were married to her grave! 
Cap. Soft, take me with you, take me with you, wife, 
How ! will ſhe none ? doth ſhe not give us thanks ? 
Is ſhe not proud? doth ſhe not count her bleſt, 
Unworthy as ſhe is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 
Jul. Nor proud, you have; but thankſul, that you 
have : 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant love. : 
Cap. How now! how now! chop logick? What is 
this ? 
Proud,—and, I thank you,—and, I thank you not ;j— 
And yet not proud ;—Miſtreſs minion, you“, 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
Put ſettle your fine joints *gainſt thurſday next, 
To go with Paris to faint Feter's church, 
Or 1 will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Out, green- ſickneſs carrion ! out, you baggage ! 
You tallow face? | 


La. Cap. 


9 Now now ? a conduit, girl? what, flill in tears ?] Conduits in the 
form of human figures, it has been already obſerved, were common in 
Shakſpeare's time. 

We have again the ſame image in The Rape of Lucrece : 

« A pretty while theſe pretty creatures ſtand, 
% Like ivory conduits coral ciſterns filling.“ MALONEs 


1 And yet not proud, &c. ] This line is wanting in the _— 
T . 


2 — cut, you baggage ! 
Yeu . 1 Such was the indelicacy of the age of Shak- 
heſe terms 0f 


n . ly to employ t 
ſpeare, that autkors were not contented onl; * abuſe 
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La. Cap. Fie, fiel what are you mad? 

Jul. Good father, I beſeech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to ſpeak a word, 

Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! diſobedient wretch ! 
| tell thee what, —get thee to church o'thurſday, 
Or never after look me in the face: 
Speak not, reply not, do not anſwer me; 
My fingers itch.— Wife, we ſcarce thought us bleſt, 
That God had ſeat us * but this only child; 
But now I ſee this one is one too much, 
And that we have a curſe in having her: 
Out on her, halding ! 

Nurſe. God in heaven bleſs her!— 
Vou are to blame, my lord, to rate her ſo. 

Cop. And why, my lady wiſdom ? hold your tongue, 
Good prudence ; ſmatter with your goſſips, go. 

Nur/e. I ſpeak no treaſon. 

Cap. O, God ye good den | 

'urſe. May not one ſpeak ? 

Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool ! 
Ucter your gravity o'er a goſſip's bowl, 
For here we need it not. 

La. Cap. You are too hot. 

Cap. God's bread* | it makes me mad: Day, night, 

early, late, 


At 


abuſe in their own original performances, but even felt no reluctance 
to introduce them in their verſions of the moſt chaſte and elegant of 
tie Greck or Roman poets, Stanyhurſt, the tranſlator of Virgil, in 
1552, makes Dido call ZEneas,—hedgebrat, culliun, and tar-breech, in 
the courſe of one ſpeech. 
Nay, in the interlude of the Repentance of Mary Magdalene, 1 567, 

Mary Magdalen ſays to one of ber attendaats : 

* Horeſon, I beſhrowe your heart, are you here?“ STrzvENS. 
lad ſent -] So the firſt quarto, 1597. The ſubſequent an- 
went Copies read——had /ent us. MALONE. 
_ * God's bread! Sc.] The firſt three lines of this ſpeech are formed 
from the firſt quarto, and that of 1599, with which the folio concurs. 
Ihe firt copy reads: 

God's bleffed mother, wife, it makes me mad. 

Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad, 

Alone, in company, waking or ſleeping, 

Seh my care hath been to ſee her match'd. 


The 
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At home, abroad, alone, in company, 

Waking, or ſleepirg, ſtill my care hath been 

To have her mateh'd : and having now provided 
A gentleman of princely parentage, 

Of fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 
Stuff'd (as they ſay) with honourable parts, 
Proportion'd as one's heart could with a man, 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 

To anſwer— 1 nut wed, cannot loves, 


J an 


The quarto 15994 and the fulio, read: 
God's bread, it makes me mad. 
Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play, 
Alone, in company, ſtill my care hath been 
To hawe her match'd, &c. MaALoNE. 
5 — ard having now provided 
A gentl:yian of princely parentage, 
A cebinirg wanmet, in ber fortune's tender, 
To anſewer-T"l net ved, I cannot lwve—] So, in Rimeus and 
Juliet, 1502 : 
& Such care thy mother had, fo dear thou wert to me, 
„ That 1 with long and earneſt ſuit previded have for thee 
6 One of the greateſt lords that wons about this town, 
& And for his many virtues' ſake a man of great rencw.1 ;= 
ec and yet thou playeſt in this caſe 
« The aainty feel and ſtubborn girl; for want of kill, 
© Thou doit refuſe thy offer'd weal, and diſobey my will. 
«© Even by his ſtrength 1 ſwear that firſt did give me life, 
Aud gave me in my youth the ſtrength to get thee on my wife, 
«© Unleſs by Wedneſday next thou bend as I am dent, 
« And, at our caſte call'd Freetown, thou freely do allcnt 
&« To county Paris ſuit.— 
« Net ey will I give all that I kawe away, 
& Frm thee to thoic that thali me love, me horcur and obey 
& But allo to ſo cloſe and to ſo hata a gaie 
& I ſhall thee wed for all thy life, that ſure thou ſhalt not fail 
C A thoufard times a day to w.th for ſudden death = 
& Adviſe thee well, and ſay that thou art warned now, ; 
« Ard tink not that I ſpeak in ſport, or mind to break my V0." 
There is a paſſage in an old play called Fily begui/*d, io n:arly 2 
ſembling this, that one poet muſt have copied from the other. W iy 
beguil*d was on the ſtage before 1596, being mentioned by Naſhe in bis 
Have with yeu to Saffren Walden, printed in that year. In that play 
Gripe gives his daughter Lelia's hand to a ſuitor, which ſhe plucks back; 
on which her nurſe lays,, 
& — She'll none, ſhe thanks you, fir. 
% Grife, Will the none ? why, how now, I ſay ? 
« What, you powtirg, pecviſh thing, you untoward baggage» 
« Will 


Lal 
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1 am too young,—T pray you, pardon me; — 
But, an you will not wed, PII pardon you: | 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me; 
Look to't, think on't, 1 do not uſe to jeſt. 
Taurſday is near; lay hand on heart, adviſe: 
An you be mine, I'll give you to my friend; 
An you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, die 1“ the ſtreets, 
For, by my ſoul, I'll ne'er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what is mine ſhall never do thee good: 
Truſt to't, bethink you, I'll not be forſworn. [ Exit, 
Jul. Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, 
Tiat fees into the bottom of my grief® ? 
O, fiveet my mother, calt me not away | 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where 'T'ybalt lies 7. 
La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I'll not ſpeak a word; 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [ Exit. 
Jul. O God 1-0 nurſe ! how ſhall this be prevented? 
My huſband is on earth, my faith in heaven 
How ſhall that faith return again to earth, 
Uzcleſs that huiband ſend it me from heaven 
B; leaving earth? - comfort me, counſel me.— 
Alack, alack, that heaven ſhou!d practiſe ſtratage ns 
Upon fo ſoft a ſubject as myſelf— 
What ſay'ſt thou ? haſt thou not a word of joy ? 
dome comfort, nurſe. 
Nurſe. Faith, here *tis : Romeo 
Is bartited ; and all the world to nothing, 
That de dares ne'er come back to challenge you; 


“ Will you not be ruled by vour father? 
Have I talen care to bring you wp to this P 
And will you doe as you litt? 
Away, I ſay; hang, flarve, beg, be gone; 
Cut of my fight ! pack, I fav: 
Th under get'd a prnayworth of my goods for this. 
„ Ininz on't; I ds nt uſe to jeſt t 
i «6 Bu Sone, I ay, I will not hear thee ſpeake.“ MaALONE. 
i 5 there no pity fitting in the cliuds, 
That j.es into the bottom of my grief? ] So, in Kirg Jobn, in two 
parts, 1591: 
za 2 thy yeeres, I ſ-e, are far too greene, 
: | 49 lock inte the bottom of theſe cares.” MALONF. 
7 In that dim monument, &c. | The modern editors read dun monu- 
ment, 1 nave replaced dim from the old quarto 1597, and the folio. 
STEEVENS» 


Or, 
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Or, if he do, it needs muſt be by ſtealth, 
Then, fince the caſe ſo ſtands as now it doth, 

I think it beſt you married with the county *. 
O, he's a lovely gentleman! 

Romeo's a diſh-clout to him ; an eagle, madam, 
Hath not fo green“, ſo quick, ſo fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. Beſarew my very heart, 

I think you are happy in this ſecond match, 
For it excels your firſt ; or if it did not, 


3 Faith, hcre tim: Romeo 

Is baniſhed ; ard all the werld to nothing, 

That he dares ner come back to challenge you 5 

Then fince the caje ſo flands as nexw it 4 

T think it beſt you married with the county. ] The character of the 
nurſe exhibits a juſt picture of thoſe whoſe actions have no principles fer 
their foundation, She has been unfaithful to the truſt repoſed in her 
by Capulet, and is ready to embrace any expedient that offers, to avert 
the conſequences of her firſt infid-litys STEEvENs. 

This picture, however, is not an original. In The Tragicall Hyſtury 
of Rencus and Fulict, 1562, the nurſe exhibits the ſame readinels to 
accommodate herſelf to the preſent conjuncture: 

« The flattering nurſe did praiſe the friar for hie ſkill, 

% And ſaid that ſhe had done right well, by wit to order will 

« She ſetteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 

« And eke ſhe praiſeth much to her the ſecond marriage; 

% And county Paris now fhe praiſetb ten times more 

« By «oreng, than fhe herſelf Ly right had Romeus prais'd left: 

% Paris ſhail dwell there ſtill; Romeus ſhall not return; 

«© What ſhall it boot her all her life to languiſh ſtill and mouru ?” 
Maioxt 

Sir John Vanbrugh, in the Relapſe, has copied in this reſpect the cha- 
racter of his nurſe from Shak ſpeare. BrAackxs TONE. 

1 — ſ green an eye—] So the firſt editions. Hanmer reads. leer. 

CHNSON» 

Perhaps Chaucer has given to Emetrivs, in the Knight's Tale, eyes of 

the ſame colour: | 
His noſe was high, his eyes bright cirryn : 
i. e. of the hue of an unripe lemon or citron. | 

Again, in the Tivo Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher and Shak ſpeare, 
Act V. ſc. i. 

Kg ch vouchſafe, 5 | 
% With that thy rare green eye, &c, STEEVENS. 

What Shakſpeare meant by this epithet here, may be eaſily callecte 
from the following lines, which he has attributed to I hi{be in the laſt AQ 
of 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 

4% Theſe lily lips, 

« This cherry noſe, 

„ 'Theſe yellow cowſlip cheeks; 

% Are gone, are gone 

Hie eyes were green as-leeks.” MALONE» 


Your 
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Your firlt is dead; or 'twere as good he were, 
As living here * and you no uſe of him, 
Jul. Speak'ſt thou from thy heart? 
Nurſe. Ay, and from my ſoul ; 
Or elle beſhrew them both. 
Jul. Amen! 
Nurſe, What? 
Jul. Well, thou haſt comforted me marvellous much. 
Goin; and tell my lady I am gone, 
Having diſpleas'd my father, to Laurence' cell, 
ro make confeſſion, and to be abſolv d. 
Norſe. Marry, I will; and this is wiſely done. [ Exit, 
Jul. Ancient damnation ® ! O molt wicked fiend ! 
Is it more ſin to wich me thus forſworn, 
Or to diſpraiſe my lord with that ſame tongue 
Which the hath prais'd him with above compare 
So many thouſand times ?—Go, counſellor ; 
Thou and my boſom henceforth ſhall be twain. 
I' to the friar, to know his remedy ; 
If all elſe fail, myſelf have power to die. [ Exit, 


—— — — 
ACT IV. 8 EE NT 


Friar Lawrence's Cell. 


Enter Friar LAWRENCE, and PARI8s. 


Fri, On thurſday, fir? the time is very ſhort, 
Par. My father Capulet will have it ſo; 
And I am nothing ſlow, to flack his haſte “. 


Fri, 


As living here—] Sir T. Hanmer reads, as living hence, that is, at 
a Ciſtance, in baniſhment; but bere may ſignify, in this world: 


OHNSON. 


* Ancient damnation !] This term of reproach occurs in — Malcon- 
tent, 1604: 


* —out, you ancient damnation !“ STEEZVENS. 


* And I am nothin W, &. i B 
3 's fe ' Ce] His haſte ſhall not be abated by my 


And I am nothing flow to Lack his haſte : 
I am diligent to abet and enforce his haſte, JonNns0Ns 


Vor. XIV, G Slack 


that 185 


— — —— — OE 4 
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Fri. You ſay, you do not know the lady's mind; 
Uneven 1s the courſe, I like it not. 

Par, Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death, 
And therefore have I little talk'd of love; 
For Venus ſmiles not in a houſe of tears. 
New, fir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That ſhe doth give her ſorrow fo much ſway ; 
And, in his wiſdom, haſtes our marriage, 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, too much minded by herſelf alone, 


May be put from her by ſociety : 


Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte. 
Fri. I would I knew not why it ſhould be flow'd . 
22 
Look, ſir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 


Enter Juri r. 


Par. Happily met, my lady, and my wife ! 

Jul. That may be, fir, when J may be a wiſe. 

Par. That may be, muſt be, love, on thurſday next, 
Jul. What mult be ſhall be, 

Fri. That's a certain text. 

Par. Come you to make confcſiion to this father? 


Jul. To anſwer that, were to confeſs to you. 
Par. Do not deny to him, that you love me. 


Slack was certainly the authour's word, for, in the firſt edition, the 

uns ran— 
“% And I am nothing ſiacł to ſiow his haſte.” 
Back could not have ſtood there. 

If this kind of phraſeology be juſtifiable, it can, be. juſtified only. by 
ſuppoſing the meaning to be, there is nothing of fn in me, to induce 
ne to flacken or abate his haſte. The meaning of Paris is very clear; he 
does not wiſh to reſtrain Capulet, or to delay his own marriage; but 
the words which the poet has given him, import the reverſe of this, and 
ſeem rather to mean, I am not backward in reflraining his Loſi; 
1 endeavour to retard him as much as I can. Dr. Johnſon ſaw the 
impropriety of this expreflion, and that his interpretation extoried 3 
meaning from the words, which they do not at firſt preſent; and hence 
his propoſed alteration 3 but our authour muſt anſwer for his own pe- 
culiarities. MALoONE. 

be flow'd.] So, in Sir A. Gorges“ tranſlation of the ſecond book 
of Lucan: 

cc will you overſiow 
„The fields, thereby my march to fert? STEEVENS 


Jul. 
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Jul. 1 will confeſs to you, that I love him. 
Pay. So will you, I am ſure, that you love me. 
Jul. If I do fo, it will be of more price, 
Being ſpoke behind your back, than to your face. 
Par. Poor ſoul, thy face is much abus'd with tears. 
Jul. The tears have got ſmall victory by that; 
For it was bad enough, before their ſpight. 
Par. Thou wrong'ſt it, more than tears, with that re- 
Ort. 
Jul. That is no wrong, ſir, that is a truth“; 
And what I ſpake, I ſpake it to my face. 
Par. Thy face is mine, and thou haſt ſlander'd it. 
Jul. It may be fo, for it is not mine own.— 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſs? 
Fri. My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now: 
My lord, we mutt entreat the time alone, 
Par. God ſhield, I ſhould diſturb devotion !— 
Juliet, on thurſday early will Lrouſe you: 
Jill then, adieu! and keep this holy kiſs. [Exit Paris, 
Jul. O, ſhut the door! and when thou haſt done fo, 
Come weep with me; Paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt help! 
Fri. Ah, juliet, I already * thy grief; 
It ſtrains me paſt the compaſs of my wits: 
[ hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On thurſday next be married to this county. 
Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'ſt of this, 
Ualeſs thou tell me how I may prevent it: 
If, in thy wiſdom, thou canſt give no help, 
Do thou but call my reſolution wiſe, 
And with this knife I'll help it preſently. 
God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands ; 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed e, 


Or 


Jlat is ns orong, fir, Sc.] So the quarto, 1597. A word was 
probably omitted . 2 
— Er at the preſs. The quarto, 1599, and the ſubſequent 
That is no flander, fir, which is a truth. 
The context ſhews that the alteration was not made by Shakſpeare. 
© Shall be the lab —.— 
2 e the label to another deed, ] The ſeals of deeds in our au- 
= ime were not impreſſed on the parchment itſelf on which the 
eech was written, but were appended on diſtin flips or labels affixed 
G 2 to 
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Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall flay them both: 
1 hereſore, out of thy long-experienc'd time, 
Give me ſome preſent counſel ; or, behold, 
"I 'wixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Si: U play the umpire? ; arbitrating that 
Which the commiſſion of thy years and art * 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. | 
Be not ſo long to ſpeak ; I long to die, 
If what thou ſpeak'ſt ſpeak not of remedy. 
Fri. Hold, daughter ; I do ſpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as deſperate an execution 
As that is deſperate which we would prevent. 
If, rather than to marry county Paris, 
Thou haſt the ſtrength of will to ſlay thyſelf ; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this ſhame, 
That cop'ſt with death himſelf to ſcape from it; 
And, if thou dar'ſt, I'll give thee remedy. 
Ful. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower“; 
Or walk in thieviſn ways; or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents are; chain me With roaring bears; 


Or 


to the deed, Hence, in X. Richard II. the duke of York diſcovers 2 
covenant which his ſon the duke of Aumerle had entered into by the de- 
pending ſeal : 
«© What ſeal is that, which hangs without thy boſom ?” 
See the fac fimile of Shakſpeare's hand writing, Maroxt. 
7 Shall play the umpirez—)] That is, this knife ſhall decide the 
ſtruggle between me and my diſtreſſes. Ion x sOox. ; 
5 — commiſſicn of thy years and art] Commiſſion is for authority ot 
er. JounNxsOR. 
9 O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, Er 
F rem off the 2 of yonder tower ;] So in King Leir, written 
before 1594 : 
« Yea, for to do thee good, I would aſcend 
The higheſt turret in all Britanny, 
% And from the top leap headlong to the ground,” Maron k. 
— of yonder terer ;] Thus the quart» 1597. All other ancient c. 
pies—of any tower. STEEVENs. | 
1 Chain me, &c. |] 
Or walk in thieviſli ways, or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents are; chain me with roaring bears, 
Nr hide me nightly, &c. 
It is the the editions vary, Port. 
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Or ſhut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, : 
Oer-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks, and Pg chapleſs ſculls ; 
bid me go into a new-made grave, 
2 hide = with a dead man in his ſhroud* ; 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble ; 
And 1 will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 
Fri. Hold, then; go home, be merry, give conſent 
To marry Paris: Wedneſday is to-morrow ; 
To- morrow night look that thou he alone, 
et not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber: 
Take thou this phial*, being then in bed, 


And 


My edition has the words which Mr. Pope has omitted; but the 
did copy ſeems in this place preferable; only perhaps we might bester 
read 

Where ſevdge bears and roaring lions roam. JOHNSON, 

] have inſ-rt2d the lines which Pope omitted; for which I mu? 
effer this ſhort apology : in the lines rejected by him we meet with 
three diſtin& ideas, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to excite terror in a woman, 
for one that is to be found in the others. The lines now omitted are 
theſe : 

Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and favage lions are 
Or ſhut me. STEEVENS. 

The lines laſt quoted, which Mr. Pope and Dr. Johnſon preferred, are 
found in the copy of 1597 in the text the quarto of 1599 is followed, 
except that it has—Or hide me nightly, &c. MALONE. 

2 And hide me with a dead man iu his ſhroud 3] In the quarto 2599, 
and 1609, this line ſtands thus: 

And hide me with a dead man in his, 

The editor of the folio ſupplied the defect by reading—in his grave, 

without adverting to the diſguſting repetition of that word. 


The original copy leads me to believe that Shakſpeare wrote—in his 
tub; for there the line ſtands thus: 


Or lay me in a tombe with one new dead. 
I have, however, with the other modern editors, followed the undated 
dharte, in Which the printer filled up the line with the word fbroud. 
MaAroNE. 
- ake tou this phial, &c.] So, in the Tragical Hiſtory of Romeus 
19 it 2 
** Receive this phial ſmall, and keep it in thine eye, 
** And on the marriage day, before the ſun doth clear the ſky, 
Fill it with water full up to the very brim, 


% Then _ it off, and thou ſhalt feel throughout each vein and 
mM 


G 3 & A pleaſant 
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And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off: 
When, preſently, through all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowty humour“, which ſhall ſeize 
Lach vital ſpirit; for no pulſe ſhall keep 

His natural progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat: 

No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtify thou liv'ſt; 
The roſes in thy lips and cheeks {tall fade 

To paly aſhes 5 ; thy eyes? windows fall“, 
Like death, when he ſhuts up the day ef life; 


A pleaſant ſlumber flide, and quite diſpread at length 
On all thy parts; from every part reye all thy kindly ſtrength : 
© Withcuten moving then thy idle parts ſhail reſt, , 
*© No fulſe ſtall go, no heart once heave within thy hoilow brea{ ; 
„gut thou thalt lie as ſhe that dieth in a trance; 
„ 'Thy kintmen ard thy truſty friends ſhall wail the ſudden chance: 
« Thy corps then will chey bring to grave in this church-yard, 
© Where thy forefathers long ago a coſtly tomb pre par d: 
where thou ſhalt reſt, my daughter, 

Till I to Mantua fend for Romeus, thy knight, 

„Out of the tomb bceh be and I will take thee forth that night,” 

MALONE, 

Thus Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 237. © Beholde heere 
J give thee a viole, &c. drink ſo much as is contained therein. And 
Lien you ſhall feele a certaine kind of pleaſant ſleepe, which incroaching 
by live and litle all the parts of your body, wil conſtrain them in ſuch 
wile, as unmoveable they ſhal remaine : and by nat doing their accuſtomed 
duties, ſhall looſe their natural feelings, and you abide in ſuch extaſi? 
the ſpace cf xl houres at the leaſt, without any beating of poulſe or other 
p: rc-ptible motion, which ſhali ſo aſtonne them that come to ſee you, 
„ they will judge you to be dead, and according to the cuſtome of out 
citie, you ſhall be carried to the church-yard hard by our church, when 
vcu ſhall be intombed in the common monument of the Capelicts your 
„rceſtors,“ &c. STEEVENS. 

+ — through all thy weins fhall run : 

A cud and drowſy humour, &c.] The firſt edition in 1597 has in 
general been here followed, except only, that inftead of a cold and drocv j 
lumcur, we there find“ a dull and heauy flun.ber,” and a little lower, 
* no ſign of breath, &c. The ſpeech, however, was greatly enlarged; 
for in the firſt copy it conſiſts cf only thirteen lines; in the ſubſcquent 
edition, of thirty three. MALONE. 

s 'To paly «ſbes;] Theſe words are not in the original copy. The 
quarto, 1599, and the folio, read To mary aſhes, for which the editor 
of the ſecond folio ſubſtituted—mealy aſhes. The true reading is found 
in the undated quarto. This uncommon adje&tive occurs again in R. 
Henry . 

„and through their paly flames, 
% Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. 


We have had too already in a former ſcene—** Pale, pale as afpes.” 
MAL0NEF» 


* — thy ges windows fall,] See Vol. XII. Marion. 
Each 
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aach part, depriv'd of ſupple government, 

— fit A and cold, appear like death: 
And in this borrow'd likeneſs of ſhrunk death 
Thou ſhalt remain full two and forty hours, 

And then awake as from a pleaſant ſleep. 

Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouſe thee from tay bed, there art thou dead : 
Then (as the manner of our country 15) 

In thy beſt robes uncover*d on the bier 9 

Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the mean time, againſt thou ſhalt awake, 

S1all Romeo by my letters kno our drift; 

And hither ſhall h2 come ; and he and I wn 
Will watch thy waking 7, and thit very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 

And this thall free thee from this preſent ſhame z 
If no unconſtant toy ®, nor womaniſh fear, 


6 Ther (as {Le manuer F eur country is ) 

In ti bet rebes uncover'd en the bier,] The Italian cuſtom here al. 
luded to, of carrying the dead body to the grave with the face uncovered, 
(which is not mentioned by Painter) our authour found particulacly de- 
ſcribed in The Tragicall Hyſtary of Romeus and Juliet: 

© Another uſe there is, that whoſoever dies, 
“ Borne to their church ⁊vith open face upon the bier be lies, 
© In wonted weed attir'd, not wrapt in winding- ſheet -. 
Maron. 
In thy beſt robes uncover'd en the bier,] Between this line and the next, 
the quartos 1599, 1609, and the firſt folio, introduce the following 
verſe, which the poet very probably had ſtruck out on his reviſal, becauſe 
it is quite unneceſſary, as the ſenſe of it is repeated, and as it will not 
coanect with either: 
Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave. 
Hal Virgil lived to have reviſed his Aneid, he would hardly have per- 
mitted both of the following lines to remain in his text ; 
At Venus obſcuro gradientes acre ſepſit; 
Et multo nebulæ circum dea fudit amictu.“ 
The aukward repetition of the nominative caſe in the ſecond of them, 
ems to decide very ſtrongly againſt it. STEEVENS. 
and be and I 

Will watch thy waking,—-] Theſe words are not in the folio. 

F Jonunsow, 

If ro uncoiſſant toy, &.] If no fickle freak, no light caprice, no 
change of fancy, hinder the performance. JonunsoN. 


64 Abate 
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Abate thy valour in the acting it“. 
Jul. Give, give me! O tell me not of fear, 
Cri. Hold; get you gone, be ſtrong and proſperous 
In this reſolve : I'll ſend a friar with {peed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
Jul. Love, give me ſtrength ! and ſtrength ſhall help 
aftord. 
Farewel, dear father ! | Exeunt, 


SCENE Il, 
A Room in Capulet's Hon/e, 


Enter CAPULET, Lady CAPULET, Nurſe, and Servants, 


Cap. So many gueſts invite as here are writ.— 

: [ Exit Servant, 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 

2. Serv. You ſhall have none ill, fir ; for I'll try if they 
can lick their fingers, 

Cap. How canſt thou try them ſo ? 

2. Serv. Marry, fir, *tis an ill cook that cannot lick his 
own fingers: therefore he, that cannot lick his fingers, 
goes not with me, 

Cap. Go, begone.— [ Exit Servant. 
We ſhall be much unfurniſh'd for this time,— 

What, is my daughter gone to friar Lawrence! 

Nurſe. Ay, forſooth. 

Cap. Well, he may chance to do ſome good on her : 
A peeviſh ſelf-will'd harlotry it is. 


Enter JUL1ET. 


Nurſe. See, where ſhe comes from ſhrift * with merry 
look. 


9 If no unconſlant ty, nor womaniſh fear, 
Abate thy walcur in the acting it.] Theſe expreſſions are borrowed 
from the poem : 
« Caſt off from thee at once the weed of <vomaniſh dread, 
« With manly courage arm thyſelf from heel unto the head: 
«© God grant he ſo confirm in thee thy preſent will, 
4% That no incanſtant ty thee let thy promiſe to fulfill!“ 
Maroxr-. 
from ſhrift—] i. e. from confeſſion. STEEVENS» 


Cap. 


* . * 
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Cap. How now, my headſtrong? where have you been 
adding ? 
Jul. Where I have learn'd me to repent the ſin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition 3 
To vou, and your beheſts; and am enjoin'd 
By holy Lawrence to fall proſtrate here. 
And beg your pardon :—Pardon, I beſeech you 0 
Henceforward L am ever rul'd by you. 
Cap. Send for the county; go tell him of this; 
[Il have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
Jul. I met the youthful lord at Lawrenceꝰ cell; 
And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not ſtepping o'er the bounds of modeſty. 
Cap. Why, I am glad on't; this is well, —ſtand up: 
This is as't ſhould be. Let me ſee the county; 
Ay, marry, go, I fay, "and fetch him hither. — 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 
All our whole city is much bound to him *, 
Jul. Nurſe, will you go with me into my cloſet, 
To help me ſort ſuch needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnith me to-morrow ? 
La. Cap. No, not till thurſday ; there is time enough. 
Cap. Go, nurſe, go with her :;—we'll to church to- 
morrow. [ Exeunt JULIET, and Nurſe. 
La. Cap. We ſhall be ſhort 3 in our proviſion ; 
"Tis now near night“. 


2 — this reverend hely friar, 
All our obole city is much beund to bim.] So, in Romeus and 
Juliet, 1562: 
© —this is not, wife, the friar's firſt deſert ; 
„In all our commonweal ſcarce one is to be found, 
* But is, for ſome good turn, unto this boly father bound.” * 
MALONF. 

Thus the folio, and the quartos 1599 and 1609. The oldeſt quarto 
reads, I think, more grammatically : 

All our whole city is much bound unto. STEEvENS. 

* We ſhall be fport—] That is, we ſhall be defective. Jon xsox. 

4 *Tis now near night. | It appears in a foregoing ſcene, that Romeo 
parted from his bride at day-break on Tueſday morning. Immediately 
afterwards ſhe went to Friar Lawrence, and he particularly mentions 
the day of the week —1 * Wedneſday is to-morrow.” She could not 
well have remained more than an hour or two with the friar, and ſhe 
's Juſt now returned from ſhrift ;=yet lady Caputet fays, “ tis near 
night,” and the ſame night is aſcertained to be T ueſday. This is one 


ot of many inſtances of our authour's inaccuracy in the computation 
ot time. MA TONE. 


G 5 Cap. 
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Cap. Tuſh! I will ſtir about, 
Aud all things ſhall be well, I warrant thee, wiſe : 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her ; 
I'Il not to bed to-night ;—let me alone; 
Pl play the houſewife for this once.—What, ho !— 4 
They are all forth: Well, I will walk myſelf / 2 
To county Paris, to prepare him up 
Againſt to-morrow : my heart is wondrous light, 
Since this ſame wayward girl is ſo reclaim'd. [ Exeunt, 
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SCENE III. 
Juliet's Chambgr. 
Euter JULIET, and Nurſe 5, 


Jul. Ay, thoſe attires are beſt :—Bat, gentle nurſe, 
I pray thee, leave me to myſelf to-night ; 
For I have need of many oriſons © 
lo move the heavens to ſmile upon my ſtate, 
Which, well thou know'ſt, is croſs and full of ſin. 


5 Enter Juliet, and Nurſe.] Inſtead of the next ſpeech, the quarts 
1597, ſupplics the following ſhort dialogue: 
'urſe. Come, come; what need you anie thing elſe ? 
Tuitct, Nothing, good nurſe, but leave me to myſelfe. 
Farſe. Well, there's a cleane ſmocke under your pillow, and ſo 
good night. STELVENS. 

Fer I baue need of mary oriſcns—] Juliet plays moſt of her pranks 
under the appearance of religion: perhaps Shakſpeare meant to puniſh her 
Hy pocriſy. JoxxSsON. 

This pretence of Juliet's, in order to get rid of the nurſe, was fug- 
geſted by The Tragicall Hyfery of Romeus and Juliet, and ſome of Ihe 
expreſſions of this ſpeech were borrowed from thence : 

4 Dear friend, quoth ſhe, you know to-morrow is the day 

% Of new contract; wherefore, this night, my purpoſe is to pray 

« Unto the heavenly minds that dwell above the ſkies, 

© And order all the courſe of things as they can beſt deviſe, 

© Thar they ſo ſmile upon the doings of to-morrow, 

% That all the remnant of my life may be exempt from ſorrow 3 

„ Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night, 

ce But ſee that you to-morrow come before the dawning light, 

« For you muſt curl my hair, and ſet on my attire—,” MALONF» 


Enter 
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Enter Lady CayULET. 


La. Cap. What, are you buſy ? do you need my help? 
41. No, madam; we have cull'd ſuch neceſſaries 
A; are behoveful for our ſtate to-morrow : 
$9 pleaſe you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurſe this night fit up with you; 
For, I am ſure, you have your hands full all, 
In this ſo ſudden buſineſs. 
La. Cap. Good night! 
Get thee to bed, and reſt ; for thou haſt need, 
Ereunt Lady Capulet, and Nurſe. 
Jul. Farewel? !—God knows, when we ſhall meet 
again, 
I have a ant cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life“: 
[Il call them back again to comfort me 
Nurſe What ſhould ſhe do here? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone.— 
Come, phial.— 
What if this mixture do not work at all“! 


Muſt 


? Farewel ! | This ſpeech received conſiderable additions after the elder 
copy was publiched. STEEvEXS. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my weins, 
w_ n bat — freezes up the heat of 7 e:] So, in Romeus and 
iet, 1502: 
„And whillt ſhe in theſe thoughts doth dwell ſomewhat too long, 
© The force of her imagining anon did wax ſo ſtrong, 
cc That the ſurmis'd ſhe ſaw out of the hollow vault, 
p A griſly thing to look upon, the carcaſe of Tybalt; 
2 Right in the ſelf fame fort that ſhe few days before 
+ Had ſeen him in his blood embrew'd, to death eke wounded fore. 
5 Her dainty tender parts gan ſhiver all for dread, 
n Her golden hair did ſtand upright upon her cþi/liſp head: 
f Then preſſed with the fear that ſhe there lived in, 
A ſiocat as cold as mountain ice pierc d through ber tender ſkin." 
45 Mato. 
at if this mixture de net work at all 7] Here alſo Shakſpeare ap- 
pear? to have followed the poem: 
. 72 the end I may my name and conſcience ſave, . 
7 _ devour the mixed drink that by me here I have : 
- oſe Torking and whoſe forte us yet I do not know:— 
And of this piteous plaint began another doubt to grow: 


« What 
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Muſt I of force be married to the county ' ?— 
No, no ;—this ſhall forbid it: —lie thou there.— 
[ [aying diwun a dagger? 


What 


« What do I know, (quoth ſhe) if that this powder (hall 
© Sooner or later than it ſhould, or ele nat <reork at all F 
& And what know I, quoth ſhe, if ſerpents odious, 
« And other beaſts and worms, that are of nature venomous, 
That wonted are to lurk in dark caves under ground, 
« And commonly, as 1 have heard, in dead men's tombs are found, 
« Shall harm me, yea or nay, where J ſhall lie as dead ? 
« Or how ſhall I, that always have in fo freſh air been bred, 
& Endure the loathſome ſtink of ſuch a heaped ſtore 
«« Of carcaſcs not vet conſum'd, and bones that long before 
% Intombed were, where I my ſleeping- place ſhall have, 
«© Where all my arceſtors do reſt, my kindred's common grave? 
«© Shall not the friar and my Romeus, when they come, 
© Find me, if I awak« before, y-ffifled in the trmb ? Martoxr, 
So, in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 239+ © — but what 
know I, (ſayd ſhe) whether the opt ration of this pouder will be to foone 
or to late, or not correſpordent to the due time, and that my faulte being 
diſcovered, I ſha!l remayne a jeſtipg-ſtocke and fable to the people 
what know I moreover, if the ſerpents and other venomous and crauling 
wormes, which commonly frequent the graves and pitt-s of the carth, vill 
I'urt me thinkyng that I am dead? But how ſhall 1 indure the ſtinche of 
ſo many carions and bones of myne aunceſtors which reſt in the grave, it 
by fortune I do awake before Romeo and frier L1wrence doe come tw help 
me! And as ſhe was thus plunged in the dec pe contemplation of things, 
me thought that ſhe ſaw a certaine viſion or fanfie of her couſin Thibault, 
in the very ſame fort as ſhe ſawe him wounded and imbrued with blood ;" 
&c. STEEVENS. 
1 Muſt I of force be married to the county ?] Thus the quarto ot 
1597, and not, as the line has been exhibited in the late editions, 
Shall 1 of force be married to the count? 
The ſubſequent ancient copies read, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, 
Shall I be married then te- morreao merning? MALONE- 
e ibou there. ¶ laying doton a dagger. ] This ſiage - direction ha: 
been ſupplied by the modern editors. The quarto, 1597, Teas: 
f- Xrife, lie thou there,” It appears from ſeveral paſſages in our 
old plays, that knives were formerly part of the accoutrements of 4 
bride ; and every thing beboweful for Juliet's fate had juſt been let 
with her. So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: | 
e See, at my girdle hang my wedding live 
Again, in Kirg Edward III. 1596: a 
« Here by my fide do hang my wedding knives : 
« Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 
& And with the other, I'll diſpatch my love.” STFEVENS» 
In order to account for Juliet's having a dagger, or, as it is called in 0 
language, a knife, it is not neceflary to have recourſe to the 3 * 
coutrements of brides, how prevalent ſoever the cuſtom _— 64 
Mir. Steevens may have been; for Juliet appears to have furniſhe oo 
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Vhat if it be a poiſon, which Me friar 

6ubtly hath miniſter'd to have me dead; 

Left in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
cauſe he married me before to Romeo:? 

fear, it is: and yet, methinks, it ſhould not, 
For he hath ſtill been tried a holy man: 

] will not entertain ſo bad a thought *.— 

How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

| wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me? there's a fearfal point! 
Shall ] not then be ſtifled in the vault, * 

To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes! 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place, — 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle !“, 

Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are pack'd ; 

Where bloody 'Tybalr, yet but green in earth *, 


(if with this inſtrament immediately after her father and mother had 
threatened to force her to marry Paris: 

„If all fail elſe, myſelf have power to die.“ 
Accordingly, in the very next ſcene, when ſhe is at the friar's cell, and 
before ſhe could have been furniſhed with any of the apparatus of a bride, 
(got having then conſented to marry the count,) ſhe ſays: 

« Give me ſome pre ſent countel, or, b:hold, 

« *Twixt my extremes and me this bloody Anife 

& Shall play the umpire.” MALORN E. | 

3 I wil! rot entertain jo bad a thought.) This lice I have reſtored fram 
the quarto, 1597. STEEVENS. 

* As ina vault, &c.] This idea was probably ſuggeſted to our poet 
by his native place, The charnel houſe at Stratford upon Avon is a very 
lirge one, and perhaps contains a greater number of bones than are to be 
found in any other repoſitory of the ſame kind in England. —I was fur- 
niſhed with this obſervation by Mr. Murphy, whoſe. very elegant and 
ſpirited defence of Shakſpeare againſt the criticiſms of Voltaire, is one of 
the leaſt conſider ible out of many favours which he has conferred on the 
literary world. STEEVENS. 

* — green in carth,] i. e. freſh in earth, newly buried. So, in Hamlet: 

ot our dear brother's death, 
The memory be green. 

Again, in the Opportunity, by Shirley : 
85 ] am but 

« Green in my honours.” STEEVENS. 
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Lies feſt'ring® ; in his ſhrct:d ; where, as they ſay, 
At ſome hours in the night ſpirits reſort ;— 
Alack, alack ! is it not like, that 17, 
So early waking, what with loathſome ſmells ; 
And ſhrieks like mandrakes' torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad* ;— 
O! if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught?, 
Environed with all theſe hideous fears ? 
And madly play with my forefathers joints? 
And plutk the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud ? 
And, in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſperate brains? 
O, look ! methinks, I fee my couſin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that did ſpit his body 
Upon a rapier's point —Stav, Tybalt, ſtay !— 
Romeo, I come! this do I drink to thee *. 

[ She throws her/ſclf on the bed. 


Lies feftring—] To „eiter is to corrupt. So, in X. Edward III. 
1596: 
“ Lillies that fer ſmell far worſe than weeds.” 
This line likewiſe occurs in the 94th Sonnet of Shakſpeare, The play 
of Edward TIT. has been aſcribed to him. Srrxvxs. 
7 —is it nct like, that J,] This ſpeech is confuſed, and inconſequen- 
Hal, according to the diforder of Juliet's mind. Jouxgox. 
5 —run mad—] So, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623 : 
% have this night dig'd up a mandrake, 
« Ard am grown mad with't,” 
So, in The Atheiſts Tragedy, 1611: 
« 'The cries of mandrakes never touch'd the ear 
„% With more ſad horror, than that voice docs mine.“ 
«© The mandrake,”” (ſays Thomas Newton, in his Herball to the 


Bible, 8vo. 1587,) “ has been ſuppoſed to be a creature having life ard 


engendered under the earth, of the ſeed of ſome dead perſon that hath 
been convicted and put to death for ſome felonie or murther ; ard that 
they had the ſame in ſuch dampiſh and funeral places where the ſaid con- 
victed perſons were buried,” &c, STFEVENS. 

9 — be diſtraught.) Diſtraugbt is diſtracted. So, in Drayton's Pely- 
olbion, Song 10: 

4 1s, for that river's ſake, near of his wits diffraught,” &c. 
STEEVENS- 

i Remeo, I come! this do T drink to thee. ] So the firſt quarto, 1597. 

The ſubſequent ancient copies read : 


Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, here's drink, I drink to thee. 
MALONE» 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


Capulet's Hall. 


Enter Lady Cap uLET, and Nurſe. 
La. Cap. Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, 


nurſe. 


Nurs, They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry *, 


Enter CAPULET. 


Cap. Come, ſtir, ftir, ſtir ! the ſecond cock hath 
crow'd, 
The curfeu bell hath rung ?, *tis three o'clock ;— 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica : 
Spare not for colt. 
Nur/z, Go, you cot-quean, go, 
Get you to bed ; faith, you'll be ſick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 
Cap. No, not a whit; What ! I have watch'd ere now 
All night for leſſer cauſe, and ne'er been ſick. 
La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouſe-hunt “ in your 
time; | 


But 


2 They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.} i. e. in the room 
where pate was made. So laundry, ſpicery, &c. MaLonE. 
On the books of the Stationers* Company in the year 1550, are the 
following entries: 
Item payd for iii pound of dates iii ſ. 
Item payd for xxiiii pounde of prunys iii 3. vii d. 
STEZEVENS. 
3 The curfeu bell] 1 know not that the morning-bell is called the 
curfeu in any other place. JouNs0VN-. 
The curfezo bell was rung at nine in the evening, as appears from a 
paſſage in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1626: 
© — well 'tis zize o'clock, *tis time to ring curfero.” 
STEEVENS. 
a mouſe-burt—] It appears from a paſſage in Hamlet, that meuſe 
#35 once a term of endearment applied to a woman: 
** Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouſe.” 
STEEVENS 
So, 


4 
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But I will waich you fiom ſuck watching now, 
[ Exeunt Lady Capulet, and Nurſe, 
Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood !—Now, fellow; 
What's there? 


Enter Servants, with ſpits, logs, and baſkets, 


1. erw. Things for the cook, fir ; but I know not what, 
Cap. Make haſte, make haſte. [Exit Serv.]—Sirnh, 
fetch drier logs; 
Call Peter, he will ſhew thee where they are. 

2. Serv. I have a head, fir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. [ Exit, 
Cap. Maſs, and well ſaid; A merry whoreſon ! ha, 

Thou ſhalt be logger-head.—Geod faith, *tis day: 
The county will be here with muſick ſtraight, 
[ Muſick awithin, 
For fo he ſaid he would. I hear him near :;— 
Nurſe !— Wife !—what, Lo !—what, Nurſe, I ſay! 


Eiter Nurſe. 


Go, waken Juliet, go, and trim her up; 

J go and chat with Paris: — Ilie, make haſte, 

Make haſte ! the bridegroom he is come already: 

Make haſte, I fay ! [ Exeunt. 


So, in a letter frem Alleyr, the celebrated player, to his wife, writer 
in 1593 (now in Dulwick college): 

«© ENMANUEI, 

« My good ſweet mouſe, I comend me hartcly to you and to my Pe 
ther, my mother, and to my ſiſter Beſs, hoping in God, though the 
kekneſs be rcurd about you, vett by his mercy itt may eſcape you 
houſe,” &c. MALOX Es 


SCENE 
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SCENE V. 


Juliet's Chamber ; Juliet on the Bed, 
Enter Nurſe. 


Nurſe. Miſtreſs !—what, miſtreſs !—Juliet !—faſt, I war- 
rant her, ſhe :— 

Why, lamb !—why, lady !—fie, you ſlug-a-bed !— 

Why, love, I ſay ! — madam ! fſweet-heart | — why, 
bride |! 

What, not a word ?—you take your pennyworths now 

Sleep for a week ; for the next night, I warrant, 

The county Paris hath ſet up his reſt, 

That you ſhall reſt but little 5 .—God forgive me, 

(Marry, and amen!) how ſound is ſhe aſleep ! 

needs muſt wake her :—Madam ! madam ! madam! 

Ay, let the county take you in your bed * ; 


He'll 


5 —— ſt up bis ref}, 

That you ſhall reſt but little.) This expreſſion, which is frequently 
employed by the old dramatick writers, is taken from the manner 
of firing the harquebuſs. This was ſo heavy a gun, that the ſol- 
diers were obliged to curry a ſupporter called a ref, which they fixed 
in the ground before they levelled to take aim. Decker uſes it in 
is comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600 : ** ſet your heart at reſt, for 
1 have jet ip my reſt, that unleſs you can run ſwifter than a hart, 
home you go not,” The ſame expreſſion occurs in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Elder Brother: 

— My r< is up, 
% Nor will 4h 5 
gain, in the Roaring Girl: «© —like a muſket on a ref. 
See Montfaucon's Manarchie F rangiiſe, tom. v. plate 48. 
STEEVEXNS. 

The origin of this phraſe has certainly been rightly explained, but the 
Hod nurſe was here thinking of other matters. I'. C. 

The above expreſhon may probably be \ metimes uſed in the ſenſe al- 
ready explained; it is however oftner employed with a reference ta the 
zame at Primero, in which it was one of the terms then in uſe. In the 
{>cond Inſtance above quoted it is certainly ſo. To avoid loading the 
Page with examples, 1 ſhall refer to Dodfley's Collection of Old Plays, 
Vol. X. p. 364, edit. 1780, where ſeveral are brought tögether. 

; RzED. 

Ps ty: ke, you ſlug-abed!— / 

Jy et the county take you in your bed;] So, in The Tragical 
Lys of Romens and "Juliet: K . nnn, 
« Firſt 
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He'll fright you up, i'faith.— Will it not be? 

What, dreſt! and in your clothes! and down again! 
I mult needs wake you : Lady ! lady ! lady ! 

Alas! alas !\—Help! help! my lady's dead !— 

O, well-a-day, that ever I was born! 

Some aqua-vitæ, ho !—my lord! my lady 


Enter Lady CapuLETr. 


La. Cap. What noiſe is here? 

Nurſe. O lamentable day! 

La. Cap. What's the matter ? 

Nurſe. Look, look! O heavy day! 

La. Cap. O me, O me !—my child, my only life 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee !\— 
Help, help !—call help. 


Enter CaPpVvLET. 


Cap. For ſhame, bring Juliet forth; her lord is come. 
Nur fe. She's dead, deceas'd, ſhe's dead; alack the 
day! 
La. Cap. Alack the day ! ſhe's dead, ſhe's dead, ſhe's 
dead. 
Cap. Ha! let me fee her :—Out, alas ! ſhe's cold; 
Her blood is ſettled, and her joints are ſtiff; 
Life and theſe lips have long been ſeparated : 
Death lies on her, like an untimely froſt 
Upon the ſweeteſt flower of all the field. 
Accurſed time! unfortunate old man * ! 
N:r/e. O lamentable day! 
La. Cap. O woeful time! 
Cap. Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me 
wail, 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpcak ”. 
Ent 


6 Firſt ſoftly did ſhe call, then louder did (he cry, 
„ 7 , . * f / * 
& Lady, ywu fleep tes long, the earl will raije you *3 me 7. 
Marek 


* Accurſed time! &c. ] This line is taken from the firſt mo 1591 
ALONE. 


| 7 Death, at hath ta'en her hence to wake me avail, 
Ties up my tirgue, ard will not let me ſpeak. ] Our au 


thour bes 
here 
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Euter Friar LAWRENCE, and PAR1s, with Muficians. 


Fri. Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 
Cap. Ready to go, but never to return : 

O ſon, the night before thy wedding day * 

Hath death lain with thy bride? ;—9See, there ſhe lies, 

blower as ſhe was, deflowered by him“. 

Neath is my ſon-in-law, death is my heir“; 

My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die, 

And leave him all; life leaving, all is death's ?, 


here followed the poem cloſely, without recollecting that he had made 
Capulet, in this ſcene, clamorous in his grief. In The Tragical! Hyft: 
of Romezs and Juliet, Juliet's mother makes a long ſpeech, but the old 
man utters not a word: 
« But more than all the reſt the father's heart was ſo 
« Smit with the heavy news, and {> ſhut up with ſudden woe, 
«© That he ne had the power his daughter to beweep, 
„Ne yet to ſpeak, but long is forc'd his tears and plaints to keep,” 
MaLoNE. 
* 0 ſin, the night before the wwedding day 
Hath death lain with thy bride :==] Euripides has ſported with this 
thought in the ſame manner. Tphig. in Aul. ver. 460. 
© T a9 TaAzuay ,k (Ti %; 
* Adng un, we deine, wuPrvot . Sir W. RAwT ix so. 

9 Hath death lain with thy bride :] Perhaps this line is coarſely ridi- 

culed in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602: 
„Dead: ſhe's death's bride; he hath her maidenhead,” 
| STEZFVENT., 
- _ ſeems rather to have intended to ridicule a former line in 
ms play: 
% u to my wedding bed, 
And Death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead.” 
The word ſee in the line before us, is drawn from the firſt quarto. 
MALONF. 

Flower as ſbe was, deflowered by im.) This jingle was common 
te other writers; and among the reſt, to Grerne, in his Greene Conceifty 
1598: “ — ia garden-houſe having round about it many flowers, aad 
wicnin it much deflowering. Cos 11s. 

* Death is my ſon-in-law, &c.] The remaining part cf this ſpeech, 
* death is my het,” Kc. was omitted by Mr. Pope in his edidon; and 
ſome of the ſubſequent editors, following his example, took the fame 
enwarrantable licence. The lines were very properly reſtored by Me. 
Steevens. Matox k. 

% leaving, all is death' :.] The cli copies read—lif2 living. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens, MALONE, 


Par. 
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Par. Have I thought long to ſee this morning's faces, 
And doth it give me. ſuch a ſight as this? 

La. Cap. Accurs'd, unhappy, wretched, hateful day 
Moſt miſerable hour, that eber time ſaw 
In laſting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 
But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my ſight. 

Nurſe. O woe! O woeful, woeful, woeful days! 
Moſt lamentable day! moſt woeful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 
O day! O day! O day! O hateful day! 
Never was ſeen ſo black a * as this: 
O woeful day, O woeful day 

Par. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſpighted, ſlain 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee beguil'd, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown !=— 
O love! O life not life, but love in death! 

Cap. Deſpis'd, diſtreſſed, hated, martyr'd, kill'd!— 
Uncomfortable time ! why cam'ſt thou now 
To murder murder our ſolemnity? — 
O child! O child my ſoul, and not my child! 
Dead art thou * !—alack ! my child is dead; 
And, with my child, my joys are buried! 


4 — morning's ſuce,] The quarto, 1557, continues the ſprech af 
Paris thus : 
And doch it now preſent ſuch prodigies ? 
Accurſt, unhappy, miſerable man, 
Ferlorr, forſaken, deſtitute J am 
Fern to the world to be a flave in it 
Diſtreſt, remedileſs, unfortur.at-, 
O heavens! Oh nature ! wherefore did you make me 
Jo live ſo vile, fo wretched as I ſhill? STEEvVEXNS. 
O. Oh <oieful, E:c,] This tpecch of exclamation is not in the 
edition above-cited. | that of T597.] Several other parts, unneceſſary or 
tautology, are net to be found in the ſald edition; which occaſions the 
variation in this from the common books. Pork. 
In the text the erlarg*d copy of 1599 is here followed. MALONE» 
o Dead art ten Kc. ] From the defect of the metre it Is probable 
that Shakiprare rote 
Dead, dend, art thay, &c. F ; 
When the fame word Is repeated, the compoſitor often is guilty of 
omilſion, MIN. 


_ . 


Tri. 
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Fri. Peace, ho, for ſhame ! confuſion's cure? lives not 
In theſe confuſions. Heaven and yourſelf 
Had part in this fair maid 3 now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid : 
Your part in her you could not keep from death; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life, 
The molt you ſought was—her promotion; 
For 'twas your heaven, ſhe ſhould be advanc'd : 
And weep ye now, ſeeing ſhe 1s advanc'd, 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itſelf? 
O, in this love, you love your child fo ill, 
That you run mad, ſeeing that ſhe is well: 
She's not well marry'd, that lives marry'd long ; 
But he's beſt marry'd, that dies marry'd young. 
Dry up your tears, and ſtick your roſemary 
On this fair corſe ; and, as the cuſtom is, 
In all her beſt array bear her to church : 
For though fond nature * bids us all lament, 
Yet nature's tears are reaſon's merriment. 

Cap. All things, that we ordained feſtival ?, 
Turn from their office to black funeral: 


Our 


7 cenfuſtian's cure] Old copies care. Correted dy Mr. Theo- 
bald. Thele violent and confuſed exclamations, ſays the friar, will by 
no means alleviate that ſorrow which at preſent overwhelms and diſturbs 
your minds. So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

© Why, Collatine, is woe the cure of woe?“ Maroxe. 

For though fond rature—] This line is not in the firſt quarto. The 
quarto 1599, and the folio read—though ſume nature. The editor of the 
{-cond folio ſubſtituted fond for ſeme. I do not believe this was che poet's 
word, though 1 have nothing better to propoſe. I have already ſhewn 
that ail the alt»rations made by the editor of the ſecond folio were capri- 
cious, and generally extremely injudicious. 

In the preceding line the word all is drawn from the quarto, 1597, 
where we find 

In all her beſt and Tumptuous ornaments, &c. 

The quarto 1599, and folto, read: 

F 4 is ber boſt array bear her to church. Matox x. 

A. ings, twat wwe ordained feſtival, &c. ] So, in the poem already 
Now is the parents* mirth quite changed into mone, 

And now to ſorrow is return'd the joy of every one 

And now the wedding weeds for mourning wveeds they change, 
And Hymen to a dirge alas! it ſcemet!: ſtrange. 

Inſtcad of marriege gloves now funeral gowns they have, 

And, whom they ſhould fee married, they follow to the grave; 


60 The 
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Our inſtruments, to melancholy bells; 
Our wedding cheer, to a fad burial feaſt; 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a bury'd.corſe, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 
Fri. Sir, go you in, —and, madam, go with him ;— 
And go, fir Paris ;—every one prepare 
To follow this fair corſe unto her grave: 
The heavens do lour upon you, for ſome ill; 
Move them no more, by croſſing their high will. 
[Exeunt Ca ru ET, Lady CAPULET, PARIS, and 
FRIAR. 
1. Miſ. Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gore, 
Nurje. Honeſt good fellows, ah, put up, put up; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful caſe. [ Exit Nurſe, 
1. M. Ay, by my troth, the caſe may be amended, 


Enter PETER". 


Pet. Muſicians, O, muſicians, Hearts eaſe, heart's eaſe ; 
O, an you will have me live, play —eart's eaſe. | 

1. MA. Why heart's eaſe ? 7 

Pet. O, muſicians, becauſe my heart itſelf plays—1/ 
heart is full auce : O, play me ſome merry dump, to 


comfort me. 
2. Mi. Not a dump we? ; 'tis no time to play now. 


Pei. 


6 The ſtaſt that ſhould have been of pleaſure and of joy, 
« Hath every diſh and cup fill'd full of ſorrow and annoy.” 
5 Maroxx. 

Inſtead of this and the following ſpeeches, the eldeſt quarto has only A 
couplet: 

Cap. Let it be ſo, come, woe ful ſorrow- mates, 

Let us together taſte this bitter fate. STEEVENS» f 

1 Enter Peter.] From the quarto of 1599, it appears, that the part ot 
Peter was originally performed by 3/illiam Kempe. MALONE-» 

2 My heort is fall of wee :] This is the burthen of the firſt ſtanza of 
A pleaſant new ballad of Tao Lovers : 

« Hey hoe! my Heart is full of wwe.” STEEVENS. 

3 Net a dump «ve;] A dump anciently ſignified fonte kind ef dert, 
as well as ſorrow. So, in Humour cut of Breath, a comedy, by John 
Day, 1607 : | 

« He loves nothing but an Italian dump, 
« Or a French bratul. 
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Pet, You will not taen ? 

Muſ. No. 

A I will then give it you ſoundly. 

1. Mu. What will you give us? | 5 

Pet. No money, on my faith; but the gleek “: I will 
give you the minſtrel _ a 

1. My. Then will I give you the ſerving- creature. 

Pet. Then will I lay the ferving-creature's dagger on 
your pate, I will carry no crotchets : I'll re you, I'll fa 
you ; Do you note me ? 

1. My. An you re us, and a us, you note us. | 

2. M:/. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit. ; : : 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit; I will dry-beat 
you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger :;— 
Anſwer me like men : | 

When gribing grief the heart doth wound , 


And 


dut on this occaſion it means a mournful ſong. So, in the Arraignment 
of Paris, 1584, after the ſhepherds have ſung an elegiac hymn over the 
hearſe of Calin, Venus ſays to Paris: 
4 — How cheers my lovely boy after this dump of woe? 
* Paris. Such dumps, ſweet lady, as bin theſe, are deadly dumps 
to prove. STEEVENS. 
* — the gleek :] So, in the Midſummer Night's Dream: 
% Nay, I can pleck, upon occaſion.” 
To glzek is to ſeoff, Ihe term is taken from an ancient game at cards 
called olcek, STEELVENS. 
The game is mentioned in the beginning of the preſent century, by 
Dr. King of the Commons, in his Art of Love: 
«© But whether we diverſion ſeek 
« In theſe, in comet, or in Gleek, 
© Ur Ombre,“ &c. Nicnors. 
the minfirel,] From the full) wing entry on the books of the Sta- 
t.onere* Compuny, in the year 1560, it appears that the hire cf a farſon 
was cheaper than that of 2 minfrel or a ccok 7 
nem payd to the pre icher vis. ii d. 
* Item pazd to the minſtrell xii s. 
a 2 Item payd to the cole xvs.” STEEVENS. 
en griping gricf, &c.] The epithet griping was by no means 
likely o excite laughter at the time it was written. Lord Surrey, in his 
—— cf the ſecond book of Virgil's Eneid, makes the hero 
* : 
* New gripes of dred then pearſe our trembling breſtes.” 
Dr. Percy thinks that the queſtions of Peter are deſigned as a ridicule on 
de forced and unnatural explanations too often given by us painful editors 
o ancient authors. STEEvVENS. ä 


In 
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And oleful dumps the mind oppreſiꝰ, 
1 hen mufick, with her filver ſound ; 
Why flver found? why, mufick with her filver ſound? 
What ſay you, Simon Catling * ? | 
1. My/. Marry, fir, becauſe ſilver hath a ſweet ſound, 
Pet. Pretty! What ſay you, Hugh Rebeck® ? 
2. Mi. 1 ſay Aver found, becauſe muſicians ſound for 
ſilver, | 
Per. Pretty too! What ſay you, James Sound- poſt! 


3. M. Faith, I know not what to ſay. 
Pet. 


In Commendation of Muſicke. 

Where griping grief ye hart would woũd, and dolful domps ye mind 

oppreſſe, | 

There muſick with her ſilver ſound, is wont with ſpede to geue 

redrefle ; 

Of troubled minds for every fore, ſwete muſick hath a ſalue in ſtore: 

In joy it maks our mirth abound, in grief it chers our heauy ſprights, 

The carefull head releef hath fcund, by muſicks pleaſant ſwete de- 

lights: 

Our ſenſes, what ſhould T ſaie more, are ſubje& unto muſic ks lore, 

The Gods by muſick hath their pray, the ſoule therein doth joye, 

For as the Romaine poets faie, in ſeas whom pirats would deſtroye, 

A Dolphin ſau'd from death moſt ſharpe, Arion plaiyng on his harp. 

Oh heauenly gift that turnes the minde, (like as the ſterne doth rule 

the ſhip) | 

Of muſick, whom 5 Gods aſſignde, to comfort man, whom cares 

would ni , 
Sith thou both man, * beaſt doe ſt moue, what wiſemã the will thee 
reprove ? Richard Edwards. 
From The Paradiſe of Daintie Deviſes, Fol. 31. b. 

Of Richard Edwards and William Hunnis, the authors of ſundry poems 
in this collection, ſee an account in Wood's Athena Oxon. and allo in 
Tanner's Bil liotbeca. Six Jouxn Hawkins. 

Another copy of this ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume 
of his Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. STEEVENS» 

7 Ard doleful dun s the mind of preſs, This line I have recovered from 
the old copy. [ 1597. It was wantirg to complete the ſtanza as It 15 af- 
terwards repeated. STEEVENS. | 

$ Simon Catling ? ] A darling was a ſmall luteſtring made of catgut. 

STEEVENS- 

In An hifterical acceunt of taxes under all denominations in the time of 
Witiliam and Mary, p. 336, is the following article: “ For every groſs of 
catlings and Juteftrirg,” &. > Goo ; 

9 Hugh Rebeck ? ] The fidler is ſo called from an inſtrument with 
three ſtrings, which is mentioned by ſeveral of the old writers. Reber, 
rebecguin. See Menage, in v. Rebec. In England's Helicon, 1614, 13 


be Shepberd Arſilius bi » bis R by Bar. Vong. 
The Shepherd Arfilius bis ſong ts his REBECX, by , IP 


I: 
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O, I cry you mercy! you are the finger : I will 
i - you. Ir 15—mufick with her filver found *, be- 
cauſe ſuch fellows as you * have ſeldom gold for ſound- 


85 Then muſica with ber filver found, 8 
With ſpeedy help doth lend redreſs. [ Exit, ſinging, 

1. Ms. What a peſtilent knave is this ſame ? ® 
2. % Hang him, jack! Come, we'll in here ; tarry 
for the mourners, and ſtay dinner. [ Exeunt, 


——— — — 


ACT VI. SCENE I. 


Mantua. A Street. 


Enter RoMEo. 


Row, If I may truſt the flattering eye of ſleep “, 
My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand: 


My 


It is mentioned by Milton, as an inſtrument of mirth: 
% When the merry bells ring round. 
& And the jocund rebecks ſound,.— : MALONE. 
1 — ſilver found, ) So, in The Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: 
Faith, fellow fidlers, here's no filuer ſound in this place.“ 
Again, in Wily Beguiled, 1606: 
„What harmony is this, 
« With filver ſound that glutteth Sophos? ears?“ 
Spenſer perhaps 1s the firſt who uſed this phraſe : 
„A ſilver ſeund that heavenly mufick ſeem'd to make. 
STEEVENS. 
Edwards's ſong preceded Spenſer's poem. MALoNnt. 

* — becauſe ſuch fellows as you] Thus the quarto 1597. The 
others read —becauſe muſicians. I ſhould ſuſpect that a ſidler made the 
ate ration. STEEVENS.. 

5 AQt V. The acts are here properly enough divided, nor did any 
better diſttiution than the editors have already made, occur to me in 
the peruſal of this play; yet it may not be improper to remark, that 
in the firſt folio, and I ſuppoſe the foregoing editions are in the ſame 
ſtate, there is no diviſion of the acts, and therefore ſome future editor 
may try, whether any improvement can be made, by reducing them to a 
length more equal, or interrupting the action at proper intervals. 

* If I may gast the Pattering eye of ſleep,] i. e. If I ma Confide in 
thoſe delight! ; 1 mY : 


een which I have ſeen while aſleep. The preciſe 
Vor, XIV, H meaning 
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My boſom's lord“ fits lightly in his throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccuſtom'd ſpirit 


Lift 


2 of the word flattering here, is aſcertained by a former paſſage in 
Act II. 
64 all this is but a dream, 
«© Too flatt?ring-ſaweet to be ſubſtantial,” 
7 By the eye of ſleep Shakſpeare, I think, rather meant the viſual power 
3 which a man aſlecp is enabled by the aid of imagination to exerciſe, than 
| | the eye of the ged of ſleep, ] 
| 8 This 1s the reading of the original copy in 1597, which in my opinion 
| is preferable in this and various other places, to the ſubſequent Copies, 
| | That of 1399, and the folio, read: 
1 If 1 may truſt the flattering truth of ſleep, 
| i! | which by a very forced interpretation may mean, If I may confide in. the 
| pleaſing viſions of ſleep, and, believe them to be true.—Dr. Tohofor's 
— 1 interpretation is, / I may truft the honeſty of ſleep, which I H 
T1 becvever not to be fo nice as not often to practice flattery.“ 
1 F Otway, to obtain a clearer ſenſe than that furniſhed by the words which 
| Dr. Johnſon has thus interpreted, reads, leſs poetically than the original 
1 3 copy, which he had prcbably never ſeen, but with nearly the tan 
13 meaning : | 
| If I may truſt the fattery of ſleep, 
[ My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand: 
þ + and Mr. Pope has followed him. Maroxr. 
i Fa My boſom's lord] So, in K. Arthur, a Poem, by R. Cheſter, 
1001: 
© That neither Uter nor his councell knew, 
«© How his deepe boſome's lerd the dutcheſs thwarted,” 
The author, in a marginal note, declares, that by beſom's lord he mens 
Cid. STEEVENS. 

So alſo, in the preface to Caltha Poetarum, or the Bumble-ber, 1599: 
< — whilſt he [Cupid,] continues honoured in the world, we muſt once 
a yeare bring him upon the ſtage, either dancing, kiſſing, laughing, cr 
angry, or dallying with his darlings, ſeating himſelf in their breaſts,” & 
Thus too Shakſpeare, in Troclſtb Night : 

It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
Where love is thron'd. 
Again, in Othello: 
Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne. 

Though the paſſage quoted above from O- bello proves deciſively thi! 
Shakſpeare conſidered the heart as the throne of love, it has been man- 
tained, ſince this note was written, ſtrange as it may ſeem, that by 
my toſem's lord, we ought to underſtand, not the gad of love, but the 
beart. The words—love fits lightly on his threne, fays Mr. Maſon, 
can only import that Romeo loved leſs intenſcly than uſual,” No- 

thing leſs. Love, the lord of my boſom, (ſays the ipeaker,) who has 
been much diſquieted by the unfortunate events that have happened H- 
my marriage, is now, in conſequence of my laſt night's dream, g © 
cheerful. The reading of the original copy—ſits cheerful in his thrones 
aſcertains the authour's meaning beyond a doubt. 


- — — * 


— 


— — — = 
— . — — — 


When 
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Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts, 

| dreamt, my lady came and found me dead ; i 
(Strange dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes in my lips, 

That I reviv'd ©, and was an emperor, 


When the poet deſcribed the god of love as fitting lightly on the 
heart, he was thinking, without doubt, of the common phraſe, a light 
Heart, which ſignified in his time, as it does at preſent, a heart un- 
diturbed by care. ; 

Whenever Shakſpeare wiſhes to repreſent a being that he has per- 
ſonified, eminently happy, he almoſt always crowns him, or places him 
on a thrine. So in X. Henry TY. P. I. 

« And on your eyelids crown the god of ſleep.” 
Again, in the play before us: 
« Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit : 
« For 'tis a threre where honour may be crown'd, 
ce Sole monarch of the univerſal earth.“ 
Again, more appoſitely, in X. Henry J. 
«UA; if allegiance in their boſoms fat, 
« Cre with faith and conſtant loyalty.” Maronr. 

In this note I have faid, that I thought Shakſpeare by the eye of ſleep 
meant the viſual power which a man aſleep is enabled by the aid of ima- 
zin2tion to exerciſe, rather than the eye of the Gd of fleep: but a line 
in King Richard III. which at the ſame time ſtrongly tupports the read- 
ing of the old copy which has been adopted in the text, now inclines 
me to believe that the eye of the god of ſleep was meant: 

« My friend, I ſpy ſome pity in thy looks; 
« O, if thy eye be not a flatterer, 
Come thou on my fide, and entreat for me.“ MATO YE. 

My beſam's 1:r4—) Theſe three lines are very gay and pleaſing. But 
why does Shakſpeare give Romeo this involuntary cheerfulneſs juſt before 
the extremity of unhappineſs ? Perhaps to ſhew the vanity of truſting ta 
thol: uncertain and caſual exaltations or depreſſions, which many conſider 
as certain foretokens of good and evil. Jon N SO. 

The poet has explained this paſſage himſelf a little further on: 

* How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
% Have they been merry? which their keepers call 
© A lightning before death.” 
Again, in G. Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576: 
* —a lightning delight againſt his ſouden de ſtruction.“ 
p STEEVENSs 
I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; 
Ard breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes in my lips, 
That I reviv'd,] Shakſpeare ſeems here to have remember'd 


may op Hero and Leander, a poem which he has quoted in 4s you 
iRe Ut 2 


„By this ſad Hero 
„Viewing Leander's face, fell down and fainted; 
le kiſid ber, and breath'd life into her lips,” Ec. Maroxx. 


H 2 | Ah me! 
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Ah me! how ſweet is love itſelf poſſeſt, 
When but love's ſhadows are ſo rich in joy? 


Enter BALTHASAR. 


News from Verona !—How now, Balthaſar ? 
Doſt thou not bring me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 

How fares my Juliet“? That I aſk again; 
For nothing can be ill, if ſhe be well. 

Bal. Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill; 

Her body ſleeps in Capels' monument“, 
And her immortal part with angels lives; 
I faw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 
And preſently took poſt to tell it you : 

O pardon me for bringing theſe ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir. 

Rem. Is it even ſo? then I defy my ſtars* !_. 
Thou know'ſt my lodging: get me ink and paper, 
And hire poſt-horſes ; I will hence to-night. 

Bal. Pardon me, fir, I will not leave you thus? : 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some miſadventure. 

Rem. Tuſh, thou art deceiv'd; 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do: 
Haſt thou no letters to me from the friar ? 


* How fares my Juliet ?] So the firſt quarto. That of 1599, and 


« the folio, read: 
How doth my lady Juliet? MALoxx. 
7 — in Capels' monument, ] Shakſpeare found Capel and Capulet uſed 
indiſcriminately in the poem which was the ground work of this tragedy. 
For Capels* monument the modern editors have ſubſtituted=-Capulet's 


monument, MALONR. Sy 
The old copies read in Cape/s* monument; and thus Gaſcoigne in bis 


Flowers, p. 51: 
« Thys token whych the Mountacutes did beare alwaies, fo that 
«© 'I hey covet to be knowne from Capels, where they paſſe, 
4 For ancient grutch whych long ago 'tweene theſe two hovſ:s 
Was. STEEVENS. 
® ] defy my flars!] Thus the original copy in 1597. The quarto of 
T5) @« the folio, read—I deny you, ſtars. Maron z. 
Pardon me, fir, I will not leave you thus :] This line is taken from 
the quzrto, 1597. The quarto, 1609, and the folio, read: 
«© I do beſeech you, fir, have patience,” STEEVENS» 


So alſo the quarto, 1599. MaALoNsz. 
Bal, 
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Bal. No, my good lord. 
Ram. No matter: Get thee on. 2 
4 hire thoſe horſes ; I'll be with thee ſtraight, 
1 [ Exit Balthaſar. 


Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 

Let's ſee for means: O, miſchief ! thou art ſwift 
To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men! * 
I do remember an apothecary . 

And hereabouts he dwells, whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, - 
Culling of ſimples; meager were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones“: 

And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuff ds, and other ſkins 

Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes?, 


I J Jo remember an aporberary, 8:c.] It is clear, I think, that Shak - 
ſpeare had here the poem of Remeus and Juliet before him; for he has 
borrowed more than one expreſſion from thence : 

« Ard ſeeking long, alas, too ſoon ! the thing he ſought, he found. 

& An apothecary ſat unbuſied at his door, 

© Whom by his beavy countenance he gueſſed to be poor; 

& And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 

„And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a ſbeww : 

« Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, 

« What by no friendſhip could be got, with money ſhould be bought; 

© For needy lack is tike the poor man to compel 

« To ſell that which the city's law forbiddech him to ſell, 

© Take fifty crowns of gold, (quoth he 

* Fair fir, (quoth he) be ſure this is the ſpeeding geer, 

* And more there is than you ſhall need; for half of that is there 

Will ſerve, I undertake, in leſs than half an hour 

* To kill the ſtrongeſt man alive, ſuch is the poiſon's power.“ 

MALONE« 

* — meagre were bis looks, 

Sharp milery had worn him to the bones :] See Sackville's deſerip- 
uon of Miſerie in his. Induct iam: 
His face was leane, and ſome deal pinde away; 

0 * And eke bis bands conſumed to the bone. MAL ONE. 

. An alligator fu ff d—] It appears from Naſhe's Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, 1596, that a ſtuff d alligator, in Shakſpeare's time, 
_ part of the furniture of an apothecary's hop. He made (ſays 
1 an anatomie of a rat, and after hanged her over his head, inſtead 
0 hy ar othecary's crocodile, or dried allizator.” MALoNE. 

; 4 vcgguly account of empty boxes,] Dr. Warburton would read, 
gart account; but beggarly is probably right; if the boxes were 
ey, the account was more beggarly, as it was more pompous. 

JoxNsox. 


3 Green 
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Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds; 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes, 
Were thinly ſcatter'd, to make up a ſhew. 
Noting this penury, to myſelf 1 faid— 

An if a man did need a poiſon now, 

Whole ſale is preſent death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would fell it him. 

O, this ſame thought did but fore-run my need; 
And this fame needy man mutt ſell it me. 

As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe : 

Being holiday, the beggar's ſhop is ſhut. 
What, ho ! apothecary ! 


Enter Apothecary. 
Ap. Who calls ſo loud? 


fem. Come hither, man.——T ſee, that thou art poor; 


Hold, there is forty ducats : let me have 

A dram of poiſon ; ſuch ſoon-ſpeeding geer 

As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 

And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath 
As violently, as haſty powder fir'd 

Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb, 


>. Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law 


Js deat:, to any he that utters them. 


Rem. Art thou fo bare, and full of wretchedneſs, 


And fear'ſt to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 


Need and oppreſſion ſtarveth in thy eyes“, 


Upos 


4 Need and ep preſſin ſtarveth in thy eyes, ] The firſt quarto reads: 


«© And ſtarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks.” 
The quartos, 1599, 1609, and the folio : 

Need and oppreſſion farweth in thy eyes.“ 
Our modern editors, without authority, 


«© Need and oppreffion fare within thy eyes.” STEEVENS- 
This modern reading was introduced by Mr. Pope, and was founded on 


that of Otway, in whoſe Caius Marius the line is thus exhibited: 


% Need and oppreſſion flareth in thy eyes.” 


The word ffarved in the firſt copy ſhews that ftarvetb in the text is 


right. In the quarto of 1597, this ſpeech ſtands thus: 
And doſt thou fear to violate the law? 
The law is not thy friend, nor the lawes friend, 
And therefore make no conſcience of the law. 
Upon thy back hangs ragged miſerie, 
And ſtarved famine dwelleth in thy cheeks, 
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Upon thy back hangs ragged miſery 3, 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law : 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
Ab. My poverty, but not my will, conſents, 
Rom. 1 pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would diſpatch you ſtraight. 
Rem. There is thy gold; worſe poiſon to men's ſouls, 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, 
Than theſe poor compounds that thou may'ſt not ſell: 
[ {:11 thee poiſon, thou haſt ſold me none. 
Farewel; buy food, and get thyſelf in fleſh.— 
Come, cordial, and not poiſon ; go with me 
To julict's grave, for there malt I uſe thee, [ Exeun!, 


SCENE H. 
Fri Lavwrents's Ce. =” 
Enter Friar Joux. 


John. Holy Franciſcan friar ! brother, ho! 


Enter Friar LAWRENCE. 


Law, This fame ſhould be the voice of friar John, © 
Welcome from Mantua : What ſays Romeo ? 


The laſt line is in my opinion preferable to that which has been ſub- 
ſtituted in irs place, but it could not be admitted into the text without 
omitting the words—=famire is in thy cheeks, and leaving an hemiſtick. 

, Maro. 

* Upen thy back hargs ragged miſery,] So, in Kyd's Cornelia, a 
trig2Cv, 1594: 

© Upon thy back where miſery doth fit, 
22 O Rome, &c. 3 7 

This is the reading of the oldeſt copy. I have re ſtored it in preference 

to the following line, which is found in all the ſubſequent impreſſions ; 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back.“ 

In the Firft Part of Feronime, 1605, is a paſſage ſomewhat reſembling 

this of Shakſp 


eare : 


„ Whoſe famiſh'd jaws Took like the chaps of death, 
1 ” Upon whoſe eye brows hang damnation.” STEEVENSs 
emo was performed before 1590. Maroxx. * 


H 4 Or, 
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Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter. 
John. Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to aſſociate me, 
Here in this city viſiting the ſick, 
And finding hun, the ſearchers of the town, 
Suſpecting that we both were in a houſe 
Where the infectious peſtilence did reign, 
Seal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 
So that my ſpeed to Mantua there was ſtay'd. 
Law. Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 
John. I could not ſend it, —here it is again, 
Nor get a meſſenger to bring it thee, 
So fearful were they of infection. 
Laco. Unhappy fortune ! by my brotherhood, 
Tie letter was not nice 7, but full of charge, 


6 One of our order, to aſſociate me,] Each friar has always a com- 
panion atiigned him by the ſuperior, whenever he aſks leave to go cut; 
and thus, iays Baretti, they are a check upon each other. STxzEvIxs 

Geing to find a bare-feot brother out, 2 

One of our order, to aſſociate me, 

Here in this city viſiting the fich, 

Ard finding him, the ſearchers of the town 

SuſpeFing, &c.] So, in The Tragicall Hyſflery of Romeut and 
Juliet, 1562: 

„ Apace our friar John to Mantua him hies; 

«& And, for becauſe in Italy it is a wonted guiſe 

4 That friars in the town: ſhouid ſeldom walk alone, 

But of their convent aye could be accompanied with ons 
Of bis profeſſion, ſtraight a houfe he findeth out, 

« In mind to take ſome friar with him, to walk the town about.“ 

Our authour having occaſion for friar John, has here departed from 
the poem, and ſuppoſed the peſtilence to rage at Verona, inſtead of 
Mantua. 

Friar John ſought for a brother merely for the ſake of form, to accom- 
pany him in his walk, and had no intention of viſiting the ſick; th: 
words therefore, to aſſociate me, muſt be conſidered as parenthetical, and 
Here in this city, &c. muſt refer to the bare- foot brother. 

I formerly conjectured that the paſſage ought to be regulated thus: 

Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 

One of our order, to aſſociate me, 

And finding him, the ſearchers of the town 
Here in this city viſiting the ſick, &c. 

But the text is certainly right. The ſearchers would have had no 
ground of ſuſpicion, it neither of the friars had been in an infected 
houſe. MALONE. : 

7 — Was nr nice,—) i. e. was not written on a trivial or idle ſubjeQ. 

Nice ſignifias fozliſþ in many parts of Gower, and Chaucer. The 
learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 1775, obſerves, that H. 
Stephens informs us, that nice was the old French word for niais, one © 


the ſynonymes of ſor, Apol. Herod J. is c. 4. STEEVIXS. 07 


© 
* 
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Of dear import; and the neglecting it 

May do much danger: Friar John, go hence; 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 

Unto my cell. . | 
7:bn. Brother, I'll go and bring it thee, [ Exit. 
Law. Now mult I to the monument alone; | 

Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake“; 

Ghe will beſhrew me much, that Romeo 

Hath had no notice of theſe accidents : 

But I will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come; 

Poor living corſe, clos'd in a dead man' tomb! [ Exit. 


SCENE III. 


A Church-yard ; in it, 4 2 belonging to the Capu- 
c ts. 


Enter Parts, ard his Page, bearing flowers and a torch. 
8 


Par. Give me thy torch, boy: Hence, and ſtand 
aloof ;j— 
Yet put it out, for I would not be ſeen. 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thige ear cloſe to the hollow ground; 
So ſhall no foot upon the church-yard tread, 
(Being looſe, unkrm, with digging up of graves,) 
But thou ſhalt hear it: whiſtle then to me, 
As ſignal that thou hear'ſt ſomething approach. 
Give me thoſe flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 
Page. I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone 
Here in the church-yard ; yet I will adventure. [relires. 
Par, Sweet flower, with fiowers I ſtrew thy bridal 
bed: | | 
Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doſt contain | 
The perfe& model of eternity; | 


S Wribin this three Hauri ill fair Juliet wake 3] Inſtrad of this line, 
aud 9 part od the ſprech, the quarto, 1597, reads only: 
Leit chat the lady ſhouis before I come 
6 Be walk d irom fleep, Iwill hye | 
a0 tree her from that tombe of miſerie.”” STESVENS» 


Ii 5 Fair 


— — — — — ꝑ—u—. ee 
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Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain“, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hands; 
That living honour'd thee, and, being dead, 
With funeral praiſes do adorn thy tomb ! 
The boy awhi , 
The boy gives warning, ſomething doth Ee on 
What curſed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To croſs my obſequies, and true love's rites ? 
What, with a torch !—muffle me, night, a while, [ retires, 


Enter Romeo, and BaLTHASAR with a torch, mattnel, 


Ee. 


Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. 
Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light : Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 
And do not interrupt me in my courſe, 
Why I deſcend into this bed of death, 
Js, partly, to behold my lady's face : 
But, chiefly, to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring; a ring, that I muſt uſe 
In dear employment“: therefore hence, be gone :— 
But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry 
In what I further ſhall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 
And ſtrew this hungry church-yard with thy limbs: 


Fair Juliet, that with angelt, &.] Theſe four lines from the ol. 
edition. Pore, 
The folio has theſe lines : 
Sweet flow'r, with flowers thy bridal bed I ſtrew 
% O woe! thy canopy is duſt and ſtones, 
© Which with {weet water nightly I will dew, 
« Or, wanting that, with tears diſtill'd by moans. 
«© The obſequies that I for thee will keep, 
« Nightly ſhall be, to ſtrew thy grave, and weep.” Jon x50» 
Mr. Pope has followed no copy with exactneſs; but took the firſt and 
fourth lines from the elder quarto, omitting the two intermediate varks, 
which I have reſtored, STEEVENS. 
The folio follows the quarto of 1599. In the text the ſeven lines are 
printed as they appear in the quarto, 1597. MaALoxE. 
I dear employment :] That is, action of importance, Gems Were 
ſuppoſed to kave great power and virtues, Jo#NSON» 


The 
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The time and my intents are ſavage-wild* ; 
More fierce, and more inexorable far, 
Than empty tygers, or the roaring ſea, 
Bal. J will be gone, fir, and not trouble you. 
Rem. So ſhalt thou ſhew me friendſhip.— Take thou 
that: 
Live, and be proſperous; and farewel, good fellow. 
Bal. For all this ſame, I'll hide me hereabout; 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. lretiret. 
Rem. Thou déteſtable s maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg'd with the deareſt morſel of the earth, 
Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 
[ breaking up the monument. 
And, in deſpight, I'll cram thee with more food ! 
Par. This 15 that baniſh'd haughty Montague, 
That murder'd my love's couſin with which grief, 
It is ſuppoſed, the fair creature dy'd,— 
And here is come to do ſome villainous ſhame 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him.— [ advances. 
Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague; | 
Can vengeance be purſu'd further than death? 
Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee : 
Obey, and go with me; for thou muſt die. 
Rom. I muſt, indeed; and therefore came I hither, 
Good gentle youth, tempt not a deſperate man, 
Fly hence and leave me ;—think upon theſe gone; 
Let them affright thee.— I beſeech thee, youth, 
Heap not another fin + upon my head, 
By urging me to fury :—O, be gone! 
By heaven, I love thee better than myſelf; 


2 — ſavage-wiid ] Here the ſpeech concludes in the old copy. 
STEEVENS, 
3 = deteflable—] This word, which is now accented on the ſecond 
{\!lable, was once accented on the firſt; therefore this line did not 
en ſeem to be inharmonious. So, in the Tragedie of Cræſus, 
1c: 
_ © Court with vain words and deteſtable lyes.“ 
Again, in Shakſpeare's X. Fobn, Act III. Sc. ni: 
nd will kiſs thy deteſtable bones. STEEVENS. 
Again, in Danie!'s Civil N urres, 1595 ; 
: hes Such Og vile impiety.“ Matrox x. 
Sap et antber iin a I 
1 . J Thus the quarto 1597. So, in the poem 
„Wich fighs and ſalted tears her ſhriving doth begin, 
* For ſhe of heaped ſorrows hath to ſpeak, and not of fin." 
The quarto 3 $99 and tolig have==Paut not, Mako. 


For 
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For I come hither arm'd againſt myſelf: 

Stay not, be gone ;—live, and hereafter ſay— 

A madman's mercy bade thee run away. 
Par. I do defy thy conjurations 5, 

And do attach thee as a felon here. 
Rom. Wilt thou provoke me ? then have at thee, boy, 

[ They fight, 

Page. O lord! they fight: I will go call the watch. 


[ Exit Page, 
Par. O, I am ſlain! | falls.]J—IFf thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet, [ dies, 


Rom. In faith, I will :—Let me peruſe this face ;— 
Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris :— 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I think, 

He told me, Paris ſhould have marry'd Juliet: 
Said he not ſo? or did] dream it fo? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 

To think it was ſo ?—O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book ! 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 

A grave? O, no; a lantern, flaughter'd youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 


5 I d dcfy ty conjurations,] So the quarto 1597. Inſtead of this, 
in that of 1599, we find—commiration. In the next quarto of 1609 
this was altered to commitcration, and the folio being probably printed 
from thence, the ſame word is exhibited there, The obvious interpre- 
tation of theſe words, I refuſe to de as theu conjureſt me to de, i. e. 1 
depart,” is in my appreher ſien the true one. MALONE. 

Paris conceived Romeo to have burſt open the monument for no other 
Purpoſe than to do ſeme Villaintus ſhame on the dead bollies, ſuch as 
witches are reported to have praftiſed ; and therefore tells him he defies 
him, and the magic arts which he ſuſpects he is preparing to uſe. 80, 
in Painters tranſlation of the novel, tom. ii. p. 244. — the watch of 
the city by chance paſſed by, and ſeeing light within the grave, ſuſpected 
Araight that they were necromancers which had opened the tombs 70 abuſe 
the dead bodies for aide of their arte.“ 

To defy, anciently meant to refuſe or deny. So, in the Death of Robert 
Earl ef Huntingdon, 1601: 

« Or, as I faid, for ever I defy your company.” 
Again, in the Miſeries of Queen Margaret, by Drayton : 
«© My liege, quoth he, all mercy now defy.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Facry Queen, b. ii. c. 8: 
4% Foole, (iaic the Pagan) I thy gift defye.” 
Paris may, however, mean—l refuſe to do as thou 607747 me to do, 
i. e. to de part. STEEVENS» 


This 
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This vault a ſeaſting preſence 6 full of light. 


-ath, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd ?. | 
[ [aying Paris in the monument. 


How oft when men are at the point of death, 
ive they been merry? which their keepers call 
A lishtning before death : O, how may I 
Call this a lightning * ?—O, my love! my wife! 
Death, that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty“: 

Thou art not conquer'd ; beauty's _ yet 

Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy checks, 


6 — preſecce—] A preſence means 2 publick room, which is at 
times the preſence-chamber of the ſovereign. So, in the Neble Gentle- 
man, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Jacques ſays, his maſter is a duke, 

«© His chamber hung with nobles, like a preſence.” Mason. 
Again, in Weſtward for Smeits, 1620: ©* the king ſent for the 
wounded man into the preſence.” Marone. 

This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrowed by Middleton in his 
comedy of Blunt Mafter Conſtable, 1602 : 

% The darkeſt dungeon which ſpite can deviſe 

&« To throw this carcaſe in, her glorious eyes 

© Can make as ligntſome as the faireſt chamber 

& In Paris Louvre.” STEEVENS. 

7 — by a dead man interr'd.] Romeo being now determined to put an 
end to his life, confiders himſelf as already dead. MALONE. 

8 —- 0, how may J 

Call this a lightning ?P—] I think we ſhould 1cad, 

— 0, nove Ay 1 

Call this a ligbtning.— ox x SON. 

The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1599. The firſt copy 
reads: But how, &c. which ſhews that Dr. Johnion's emendation cannot 
be right. MALON E. 

Tuis idea occurs frequently in the old dramatic pieces. So, in the 
ſecond part of The Dewrfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 

I thought it was a lightning before death, 

% Too ſudden to be certain.“ 

Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the 1 5th Tliad : 
© — fince after this he had not long to live, 
© This lightning flew before his death.“ 
Again, in his tranſlation of the 18th Odyſſey x 

extend their cheer 

To th' utmoſt /ightning that till uſhers death.” STzEvENS. 

9 Death, that bath ſuck d the boney of thy breath, 

Hath bad no power yet upon thy beauty :] So, in Daniel's Conplaint 
of Roſamond, 1 594: 
© Decayed roſes of diſcolour'd cheeks 
Do yet retain ſome notes of former grace, 


* Arg ugly death fits faire within ber face,” MALONE. 


And 
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And death's pale flag is not advanced there" .— 
Tybalt, ly'ſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet * ? 
O, what more favour can 1 do to thee, 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain, 
To ſunder his that was thine enemy ? 
Forgive me, couſin — Ah, dear ]uliet, 
Why art thou yet fo fair? Shall I believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous 3 ; 


And 


 —beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſen in thy lips, and in thy checks, 
Ard death's pale fag, Sc. ] So, in Daniel's Complaint of Reg. 
mond, 1594: 
« And nought-reſpecting death (the laſt of paines) 
«© Plac'd his pale colours (th* enfign of his might) 
4 Upon his new-got ſpoil;“ &c, 
In the firſt edition of Remeo and Juliet, Shakſpeare is leſs florid in his 
account of the lady's beauty; and only ſays; 
46 ah, dear Julict, 
«© How well thy beauty doth become the grave!“ 
The ſpeech, as it now ſtands, is firſt found in the quarto, 1599. 
STEEVENS, 
Ard death's pale flag is not advanced there.] An ingenious friend ſome 
time ago pointed out to me a paſſage of Marini, which bears a very ſtrong 
reſemblance to this : | 
Morte la'nſegna ſua pallida e bianca 
Vincitrice ſpiegs ſul wolto mio. 
| Rime lugubri, p. 149. ed. Venet. 1605. TyIWII Tr. 
2 Tybalt, % thou there in thy bloody ſbeet? Cc. ] So, in Painter: 
tranſlation, tom. ii. p. 242: — what greater or more cruel ſatisſaction 
canſt thou deſyre to have, or henceforth hope for, than to ſee hym which 
murdered thee, to be empoyſoned wyth hys one handes, and buryed by 
thy ſyde ?” STxEEvens — 
3 Ab, dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet ſo fair ? ſhall I believe . 
That unſutſtantial death is amorous; &c.] So, in Daniel's Complaint 
of Roſamond, 1594 : 
% Ah, now, methinks, I ſee death dallying ſecks 
« To entertain itſclft in love's ſweete place. f 
Inſtead of the very long notes which have been written on this con- 
troverted paſſage, I ſhall lay before the reader the lines as they are ex:*- 
bited in the original quarto of 1597, and that of 1599, with which de 
folio correſponds. 
In the quarto 1597, the paſſage appears thus : 
Ah dear Juliet, 
How well thy beauty doth become this grave! 
O, I believe that unſubſtantial death 
Is amorous, and doth court my love. 


'Iherefose will 1, O here, O ever here, 
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And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? 


For 


get up my everlaſting reſt ; 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids, 

Come, deſperate pilot, now at once run on 

The daſhing rocks thy ſea-ſick weary barge z 

Here's to my love,—O, true apothecary, 

Thy drugs are ſwift : thus with a kiſs I die. [ falls, 

In the quarto 1599, and the folio, (except that*the folio has arms 
inſtead of arm, ) the lines ſtand thus: 

Ah dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet ſo fair? I vill believe 
Shall I Believe that unſubRantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour; 
For fear of that I ſtill will ſtay with thee, 
And never from this palace | fe/at 40 of dim night 
[ Depart again. Come, lie thou in my arm : 
Here's ts thy health where e er thou tumbleſt in. 
O true apothecary 
Thy drugs are quick: thus with a kiſs I die.] 
Depart again; here, here, will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids: O, here 
Will I ſet up my everlaiting reſt, 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars, &c. 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unſavoury guide 
Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 
The daſhing rocks thy ſea-fick weary bark ! 
Here's to my love. O, true apothecary, 
Thy drugs are quick: thus with a kifs I die. 

There cannot, I think, be the ſmalleſt doubt that the words included 
within crotchets, which are not found in the undated quarto, were 
repeated by the careleſſneſs or ignorance of the tranſcriber or com- 
poſitor. In like manner, in a former ſcene we have two lines evidently 
of the ſame import, one of which only the poet could have intended to 
retain. See p. 127, n. 6. : 

In a preceding part of this paſſage Shakſpeare was probably in doubt 
Whether he ſhould write. 
— ] will believe 
6 That unſubſtantial death is amorous ; 
ry 
— Shall I believe 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous; 
and having probably eraſed the words I will believe imperfectly, th2 
wiſe compoſitor printed the rejected words as well as thoſe inten led to 


be retained. 


With reſpect to the line, 


.. Here's to thy health, where'er thou tumbleſt in, 

we unneceſſary to inquire what was intended by it, the paſſage in which 

s bas is found, being afterwards exhibited in another form; and being 
much 
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For fear of that, I will ſtill Ray with thee ; 

And never from this palace of dim night 

Depart again; here, here will I remain 

With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 
Will I ſet up my everlaſting reſt * ; 

And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 

From this world-wearied fleſh,—Eyes, look your laſt ! 
Arms, take your lat embrace! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 

A dateleſs bargain to engrofling death?! 

Come, bitter condu& ©, come, unſavoury guide! 


much more accurately expreſſed in its ſecond than its firſt exhibition, we 
have a tight to preſume that the poet intended it to appear in its ſecond 
form, that is, as it now appears in the text, MATLOxN E. 

4 — my everlaſting reft ; | See a note on ſcene 5th of the preceding 
AQ. So, in the Si Giphie, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653: 
ce could 1 ſet up my reſt 

« That be were loſt or taken priſoner, 
&« could hold truce with ſorrow.” 
To ſet up one's reft is to be determined to any certain purpoſe, to reſt in 
pertect confidence and reſolution, to make up one's mind. Again, in 
the ſame play : 
« Set up thy rot; her marrieſt thou, or none.“ STEEVEXNS. 
Eyes, lock your laft ! 
Arms, take your laſt embrace] and lifts, O you 
The dwors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 
A dateleſs bargain to ergreſſing death !] So, in Daniel's Complaint if 
Reſomond, 1504 : 
« Pitiful mouth, ſaid he, that living gaveſt 
«© The ſweeteſt comfort that my ſoul could wiſh, 
4 © be it lawful now, that dead, thou haveſt 
«© The ſorrowing farewell of a dying kiſs ! 
« Ard you, fair eyes, containers of my bliſs, 
« Motives of love, born to be matched never, 
% Entomb'd in your ſweet circles, fleep for ever!“ 

I think there can be little doubt, from the foregoing lines and the 
othe: paſſages already quoted from this poem, that our authour had read 
ic recently before he wrote the laſt act of the preſent tragedy. 

NATO. 

— to engroſſing death !] Engreſſing ſeems to be here uſed in its clerical 
ſenſe. MATLON E. 

* Come, bitter conduct, ] Marſton alſo in his ſatires, 1599, uſes condud 
for condutter : 

«© Be thou my cenduct and my genius.” 
So, in a former ſcene in this play: 
« And fire-eꝝ d fury be my cenduct now.“ 


Thou 
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rau deſperate pilot, now at once run on 
NA mack thy ſea-fick weary bark! 

Here's to my love! [LA.] O, true apothecary ! 

Thy drugs are quick, —Thus with a kiſs I die. [ dies. 


Enter, at the other end of the church-yard, Friar Law- 
RENCE, with @ lantern, crow, and ſpade. 


Fri. Saint Francis be my ſpeed ! how oft to-night 
Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves 7 ?—Who's there ? 

Bal. Here's one, a friend, and one that knows you 

well. 

Fri. Bliſs be upon you! Tell me, good my friend, 
What torch is yond', that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeleſs ſculls ? as I diſcern, 
It burneth in the Capels* monument. 

Bal. It doth ſo, holy fir ; and there's my maſter, 
One that you love. 

Fri. Who is it? 

Bal. Romeo. 

Fri. How long hath he been there ? 

Bal. Full half an hour. 

Fri. Go with me to the vault. 

Bal. I dare not, ſir: 
My maſter knows not, but I am gone hence; 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 
if 1 did ſtay to look on his intents. 

Fri. Stay then, I'll go alone: Fear comes upon me; 
O, much ] fear ſome ill unlucky thing. 


- FI, 


Lal. As I did ſleep under this yew-iree here, 


7 — bow oft to-night = 
Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves ?] This accident was reckoned 
emiaous. So, in X. Henry VI. 
For many men that — at the threſhold, 
Are well foretold, that danger lurks within.“ 
Again, in K. Richard TIT. Haſtings, going to execution, fays : 
4 Three umes to-day my footcloth horſe did fume.” 
STEEZVENS» 


1 dreams 
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I dreamt my maſler and another fought, 
And that my maſter ſlew him. | 
Fri. Romeo ?— [ advances, 
Alack, alack, what blood is this, which tains 
The ſtony entrance of this ſepulcher ?— 
What mean theſe maſterleſs and gory ſwords 
To lie diſcolour'd by this place of peace? 
[ enters the monumt, 
Romeo! O, pale! Who elſe ? what, Paris too ? 
And ſteep'd in blood ?—Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance : 
The lady ſtirs®, Juliet avates, and flir;, 
Jul. O, comfortable friar ! where is my lord? 
] do remember well where I ſhould be, 
And there I am :—Where'is my Romeo? I Noiſe avithin, 
Fri. I hear ſome noiſe.— Lady, come from that neſt 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural ſleep * ; 
A greater Power than we can contradi& 
Hath thwarted our intents ; come, come away: 


Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead“; 


And 


8 F dreemt wy waPer ærd cet er ute, ] Thi is ene of the touches 
ef ra. ure that wound have e icaped ine hand of any painter lefs attentive 
to it than Shakſpeare, What happens, to a perſon while he is under the 
manifeſt influence of fear, will ſeem to him, when he is recovered from 
it, like a dream. Homer, Book 8th, repreſents Rheſus dying faſt aſleep, 
and as it were beholding his enemy in a dream plunging a ſword into kis 
boſom. Euſtathius and Dacier both applaud this image as very natural; 
for a man in ſuch a condition, ſays Pope, awakes no further than to ſee 
confuſedly what environs him, and to think it not a reality, _> a viſion. 

TET VERS, 
9 The lady ſtirs.] In the alteration of this play now exhibited on the 
ſtage, Mr. Garrick appears to have been indebted to Otway, who, per- 
haps without any knowledge of the tory as told by Da Porto and Ban- 
dello, does not permit his hero to die before his wife awakes ; 
Mar. Fun. She breathes, and ſtirs, 
Lav. | in the tomb.] Where am I? bleſs me ! Heaven! 
"Tis very cold, and yet here's ſomething warm. 

Mar. Jun. She lives, and zwe ſhall both be made immortal. 
Speak, my Lavinia, ſpeak ſome heavenly news, 
And tell me how the gods deſign to treat us. 

Lav. O, I have flept a long ten thouſand years.— 

What have they done with me? I'll not be us'd thus : - 
J not wved Sylla ; Marius is my huſband,” MaLoxnt. _ 
1 — and unnatural fleep ;] Shakſpeare alludes to the ſiccp of Juliet, 
which was unnatural, being brought on by drugs. STEEVENS- 
2 Thy huſband in thy beſam there lies dazd ;) Shakſpeare has been . 
raigned for departing trom the Italian novel, in making * yo 
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And Paris too; come, I'll diſpoſe of thee 

Among a ſiſterhood of holy nuns: RE 

Stay not to queſtion, for the watch is coming * ; 

Come, go, good Juliet,-[Ne//e again.] I dare no 22. 
ſtay. XII. 

ul. Go, * thee hence, for I will not away.— 

What's here ? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand? 

Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end: — 

O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop !, 

To help me after ?—1 will kiſs thy lips; 

Haply, ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 3 

o make me die with a reſtorative. 2 zin. 

Thy lips are warm! 5 

1. Watch, [within.)] Lead, boy: — Which way ? 

Jil, Yea, noife ?—then I'll be brief. —O happy dag- 

ger! [ /natching Romeo's dagger *. 


This 


before Juliet awakes from her trance; and thus loſing a happy oppor- 
tunity of introducing an affeRing ſcene between theſe unfortunate lo- 
vers. But he undoubtedly had never read the Italian novel, or any 
literal tranſlation of it, and was miſled by the poem of Nomeus and 
Juliet, the authour of which departed from the Italian ſtory, making 
the priſon take eſfect on Romeo before Juliet kes. See a tra i- 
lun of the criginal pachetick narrative in Vol. XIV. in a note on the 
poem near the end. MATON E. ; 

3 Stay net to queſtion, for the watch is coming ;] It has been objected 
that there is no ſuch eſtabliſhment in any of the cities of Italy. Shake 
lpeare ſeldom ſcrupled to give the manners and uſages of his own coun- 


guide: 
5 The weary vatch diſcharg'd did hie them home to ſleep. 
gun: 
„The ⁊vatchmen of the town the whilſt are paſſed by, 
And through the gates the candlelight within the tomb they 
ſpy.” MarOox E. a 
* 0 churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop, ] The text is here 
made out from the quarto of 1597 and that of 1599. The firſt has 
Ab churl ! drink ail, and leave no drop for me ! 
The other: 
O chur] ! drunk all, and /ef+ no friendly drop, 
To help me after? Marone. 
5 Sratching Romes's dagger.] So, in Painter's tranſlation of Pierre 
Brifteau, tom. ii. p. 244-—Drawing out the dagger which Romeo ware 
by his nde, ſhe pricked herſelf with many blows againſt the heart.” 

f STEEVENS» 
It is clear that in this and moſt other places Shakſpeare followed the 
poem; and not Painter, for Painter deſcribes Romeo's dagger as hanging 
at 


try to others. In this particular inſtance the old poem was his 
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This is thy ſheath ; [abs her/elf.] there ruſt, and let me 
die b. Valli on Romeo's body, and dies. 


Euter Watch, with the Page of Paris. 


Page. Ip is the place; there, where the torch doth 
urn. 
I. Vatch. The ground is bloody; Search about the 
church-yard ; 
Go, ſome of you, who c'er you find, attach. [ Exeunt fone, 
Pitiful fight ! here lies the county ſlain ;— 
And Juliet bleeding; warm, and newly dead, 
Who here hath lain theſe two days buried. — 
Go, tell the prince,—run to the Capulets,— 
Raiſe up the Montagues,—ſome others ſearch 7 ;j= 
[ Exeunt other Watchmen. 

We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do lie ; 


at bis fide; whereas the poem is ſilent as to the place where it hung, and 
our authour, governed by the faſhion of his own time, ſuppoſes it to 
have hung at Romeo's back: 
% And then paſt deadly fear, (for life ne had ſhe care,) 
% With haſty hand the did draw out the dagger that he ware." 
MALONE. 
© there ruſt, and let me die.] is the reading of the quarto, 1599- 
That of 1597 gives the paſſage thus: 
4 I, noiſe? then muſt I ber flute. 
«© Oh, happy dagger! thou ſhatt end my fear; 
4 Reft in my boſom: thus J come to thee.” 3 | 
The alteration was probably made by the poet, when he introduced the 
words, | 
This is thy ſbeatb.“ STEFvVENS. 
7 Raiſe up the Montogues,—fome others ſearch;] Here ſeems to be a 
rhyme intended, which may be eafily reſtored z 
„% Raiſe up the Montagues. Some others, Ce. 
& Ve ſce the ground whereon theſe woes do lie, 
6 But the true ground of all this piteous ee 
&« We cannot without circumſtance deſery.“ Jonxsox. 
It was often thought ſuffcient, in the time of Shakſpeare, for we ſes 


coud and fourth lines in a ſtanza, to rhime with each other. | 
| STEBVENS 


Enter 
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Zut the true ground of all theſe piteous woes, 
We cannot without circumſtance deſcry. 


Enter ſome of the Watch, auith Balthaſar. 


2. Watch. Here's Romeo's man, we found him in the 
church- yard. ; ; ; 

1. Watch, Hold him in ſafety, till the prince come hi- 
ther. 


oy 


Enter another Watchman, with Friar Lawrence. 


z. Watch. Here is a friar, that trembles, ſighs, and 
weeps : 
We took this mattock and this ſpade from him, 
As he was coming from this church-yard fide. 
1. Watch. A great ſuſpicion ; Stay the friar too. 


Enter the Prince, and Attendants. 


Prince. What miſadventure is ſo early up, 
That calls our perſon from our morning's reſt ? 


Enter CapuULET, Lady CaPULET, and Others. 


Cap. What ſhould it be, that they fo ſhriek abroad“? 
La. Cap. The people in the ſtreets cry—Romeo, 
Some — Juliet, and ſome — Paris; and all run, 
With open out- cry, toward our monument. 
Prince. What fear is this, which ſtartles in our ears? ? 
1. Watch. Sovereign, here lies the county Paris ſlain; 


And Romeo dead; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kill'd. : 


0 = ibat they ſo foriek abread?] Thus the folio and the undated 
_ Tne quarto of 1599 has— hat is fo ſhriek abroad. Marons. 

5 What fear is this, which ftartles in our ears ?] The 0:4 copies read 
Tin Jour cars. The emendation was made by Dr, Johnſon. 


Matrox. 


Prince, 


<I>" 
i= 
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Prince. Search, ſeek, and know how this foul murds; 

comes. 

1. Watch, Here is a friar, and ſlaughter'd Romeo's man: 
With inſtruments upon them, fit to open 7 
Theſe dead men's tombs. 

Cap. O, heavens !—O, wife ! look how our daughter 

bleeds ! | 
This dagger hath miſta*en,—for, lo! his houſe 
Is empty on the back of Montague,— 
And is miſ-ſheathed in my daughter's boſom *. 
La. Cap. O me ! this ſight of death is as a bell, 


That warns my old age to a ſepulcher, 


Enter MonTacus, and Others, 


Prince. Come, Montague; for thou art early up*, 
To ſee thy ſon and heir more early down. 
Mon, Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night® ; 


1 This dagger bath miſta en, for lo ! his bouſe 
Ts empty on the back of Meontegue, 
And is miſheathed in my daughter's boſom. ] The words, * er, , 
” houſe is empty on the back of Montague,” are to be conſidered as paien- 
thetical. 

The reading of the text is that of the undated quarto, that of 1609, 
and the folio. The quarto of 1599 reads - And it miſheathtd, In the 
original copy of 1597 the line ſtands thus: 

— This dagger has miſtook, 
For lo! the backe is empty of yong Montague, 
And it is ſheathed in our daughter's breaſt, MAL OxNx. : 

It appears that the dagger was anciently worn behind the back. So, 1! 
Fbe longer thou liveſt the more fool thou art, 1570 : 

© Thou muſt weare thy ſworde by thy ſide, 

« And thy dagger handſumly at thy backe.” 
Again, in Hamers Ordinarie, &c. an ancient collection of ſatires, 10 
date: 
& See you the huge bum dagger at bis lache? STEEVENS 

2 — fer thou art early up, &c.| This ſpeech (as appears from the 
following paſſage in The Second Part of the Denunfall of Robert Ezrl 
of Huntemgdon, 1601) has ſomething proverbial in it: N 

„In you i'faich the proverb's verified, 
% You are early up, and yet are ne'er the near.” STEEVENS- 

3 Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night 3] After this line the quart 
1597 adds, | 

« And young Benvolio is deceaſed too.“ | 
But this J ſuppoſe he poet rejected on his reviſion of the play, as unne- 
ceſſary laughter. STEEVENS» 


Grief 
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Grief of my ſon's exile hath ſtopp'd hor breath: 


What further woe conſpires againſt mine age? 
Prince, Look, and thou ſhalt ſee. . 
Mor. O thou untaught ! what manners 15 in this !“, 
To preſs before thy father to a grave? ; 
Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 
Till we can clear theſe ambiguities, 
And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent ; 
And then will I be general of your woes, 
And lead you even to death: Mean time forbear, 
And let miſchance be ſlave to patience, * 
Bring forth the parties of ſuſpicion. 
Fri. I am the gent able to do leaſt, 
Yet moſt ſuſpected, as the time and place 
Doth make againſt me, of this direful murder; 
And here I ſtand, both to impeach and purge 
Myſelf condemned and myſelf excus'd. 
Prince. Then ſay at once what thou doſt know in this. 
Fr;5, I will be brief, for my ſhort date of breath 
Is not ſo long as is a tedious tale“. 
Romeo, there dead, was huſband to that Juliet ; 
And ſhe, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife: 
married them; and their ſtolen marriage-day 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whoſe 5 death 
Baniſu'd the new- made bridegroom from this city; 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, juliet pin'd. 
You,—to remove that ſiege of grief from her,. — 


* 0 thou untaught ! &c.] So, in The Tragedy of Darius, 1603: 
* Ah me! malicious fates have done me wrong: 
© Who came firſt to the world, ſhould firſt depart. 
6 It not becomes the old t' o'er-live the young; 
Ibis dealing is prepoſt'rous and o'er-thwart.” STEEVENS» 
Again, in our poet's Rape of Lucrece: 
* If children pre-deceaſe progenitors, 
© We are their offspring, and they none of ours.” MaroxE. 
* Friar, ] It is much to be lamented, that the poet did not conclude 
the dialogue with the action, and avoid a narrative of events which the 
a2ence already knew. Jon x SON. 
Shakſpeare was led into this unintereſting narrative by following too 
Cloſely The Tragicall Hyſtary 7 Romeus and Juliet. M ALONE. 
— my ſhort date of breat 
Is not jo long as is a tedious tale.] So, in the 91ſt Pſalm :—& when 


thou art angry, all our days are gone; we bring our years to an end, as 
u were 2 tale that is told.” MATLON E. 


Betroth'd, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


——  -. - 
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Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce, 

To county Paris: — Then comes ſhe to me; 

And, with wild looks, bid me deviſe ſome means 

To rid her from this ſecond marriage, 

Or, in my cell there would ſhe kill herſelf, 

Then gave I her, fo tutor'd by my art, 

A ſleeping potion ; which ſo took effect 

As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The form of death : mean time I writ to Romeo, 

That he ſhould hither come as this dire night, 

To help to take her from her borrow'd grave, 

Being the time the potion's force ſhould ceaſe. 

But he which bore my letter, friar John, 

Was ſtaid by accident; and yeſternight 

Return'd my letter back : Then all alone, 

At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred's vault ; 

Meaning to keep her cloſely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could ſend to Romeo; 

But, when I came, (ſome minute ere the time 

Of her awakening,) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes ; and I entreated her come forth, 

And bear this work of heaven with patience : 

But then a noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 

And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me, 

But (as it ſeems) did violence on herſelf. 

All this I know; and to the marriage 

Her nurſe is privy : And, if aught in this 

Miſcarry'd by my fault, let my old life 

Be ſacrific'd, ſome hour before his time, 

Unto the rigour of ſevereſt law. | 
Prince. We ſtill have known thee for a holy man.— 

Where's Romeo's man? what can he ſay in this? 
Bal. I brought my maſter news of Juliet's death; 

And then in poſt he came from Mantua, | 

To this ſame place, to this ſame monument. 

This letter he early bid me give his father; 

And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault, 

If I departed not, and left him there. ; 

Prince. Give me the letter, I will look on it.— 
Where is the county's page, that rais'd the watch? — 
Sirrah, what made your maſter in this place ? 


Page. 
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Pare, He came with flowers to ſtrew his lady's grave; 


Ard bid me ſtand aloof, and fo I did: 
Anon, comes one with light to ope the tomb: 
And, by and by, my maiter drew on him ; 
Ard then 1 ran away to call the watch, 
Prince, This letter doth make good the friar's words, 
eir courſe of love, the — of her death : 
And here he writes—that he did buy a poiſon 
Of a poor *pothecary, and therewithal | 
Cane to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet, — 
were be theſe enemies? Capulet ! Montague! 
See, what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, | 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 
Aud I, for winking at your diſcords too, 
Hare loſt a brace of kinſmen? :—all are puniſh'd. 
Cap. O, brother Montague, give me thy hand; 
This 15 my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 
Mon. But I can give thee more: 
For I will raiſe her ſtatue in pure gold; 
Tat, while Verona by that name is known, 
There all no figure at ſuch rate be ſet, , 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 
Cap. As rich ſhall Romeo by his lady lie; 
Poor ſacrifices of our enmity! 5 
Prince, A glooming peace * this morning with it brings; 
Tue ſun, for forrow, will not ſhew his head: 


0 


7 Have le a brace of kinſmen :] Mercutio and Paris: Mercutio is 
expreſsly called the prince's kinſman in Act III. fc. iv. and that Paris 
alſ9 was the prince's kinſman, may be inferred from the following 
pallages. Capulet, ſpeaking of the count in the fourth act, deſcribes ' 


him az * a gentleman of princely parentage,” and, after he is killed, 
Romeo ſays, . 


* —— Let me peruſe this face; 

ET 6 Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris.“ MaLonE. 

A glooming peace, &c.] The modern editions read—g/oomy 3 but 
Kiez; which is the old reading, may be the true one. So, in the 
0fan:/p Tragedy „ 1605: 

** Through dreadful ſhades of ever-glooming night.“ 
| To glace an ancient verb uſed by Spenſer 3 I meet with it likewiſe 
in the pla, Tam Tyler and bis wife, 1661: 
** 1 cither he gaſpeth or gleometb.“ STEEVENS. 


Clan, i. the reading of . ; b 
de reading of the old co > 
ſubſtituted in that of 1599. — Ag . 


Vol. XIV. 1 


Go 


N 
| 
| 
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Go hence, to have more talk of theſe ſad things ; 
Some ſhall be pardon'd, and ſome puniſhed? : 
For never was a ſtory of more woe, 

Than this of Juliet and her Romeo“. [ Exeunt, 


9 Some ſhall be pardon'd, and ſome puniſhed :] This ſeems to be not 
a refolution in the #rince, but a reflection on the various diſpenſations 
of providence ; for who was there that could juſtly be puniſhed by any 
human law? EpwarDs's MSS. 

This line has reference to the novel from which the fable is taken, 
Here we read that TJuliet's female attendant was banithed for concealing 
the marriage; Romeo's ſervant ſet at liberty becaule he had only acted in 
obedience to his maſter's orders; the apothecary taken, tortured, con- 
demned, and hanged; while friar Lawrence was permitted to retire to 4 
hermitage in the neighbourhood of Verona, where he ended his life in 
penitence and' peace. STEEVENS. 

I — Juliet and ber Romeo.] Shakſpeare has not effected the alteration 
of this play by introducing any new incidents, but mercly by adding to 
the length of the ſcenes. 

The piece appears to have been always a very popular one. Marſton, 
in his ſatires, 1598, ſays : a 5 

% Luſcus, what's. play ' d to-day ? — faith, now I know 
4 I ſet thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
«© Nought but poor Juliet and Romeo.” STEEVEXS. 

For never was a ſtory ef more wwoe, _ 

Than this of Juliet and her Remeo.) Theſe lines ſeem to have 
been formed on the concluding couplet of the poem of Romeus and 
Juliet: | 

&© among the monuments that in Verona been, 

6 There is no monument more worthy of, the fight, 

& Than is the tomb of Juliet, and Romeus her knight.” 
Mar ox. 

This play is one of the moſt pleaſing of our author's performances, 
The ſcenes are buſy and various, the incidents numerous and impor- 
tant, the cataſtrophe irreſiſtibly affecting, and the proceſs of the action 
carried on with ſuch probability, at leaſt with ſuch congruity to popular 
Opinions, as tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakſpeare to exhibit the conver- 
ſation of gentlemen, to repre1ent the airy ſprightlineſs. of juvenile el:- 
gancce Mr. Dryden mentions a tradition, which might eaſily reach 
luis time, of a declaration made by Shakſpeare, that he 4va2s 9 gen 10 
kill Mercutio in the third af, liſi be ſhould hawe been killed by bins 
Yet he thinks him no ſuch fermidable 2 but that he might hare 
lived through the play, and died in bis bed, without danger to 4 putts 
Dryden well knew, had he been in queſt of truth, that, in a pointed 
ſentence, more regard is commonly had to the words than the thought, 
and that it is very ſeldom to be rigorouſly underftvod. Mercutiv 5 wit, 
gaiety, and courage, will always procure him friends that wiſh him 4 
longer life; but his death is not precipitated, he has lived out the 


time allotted him in the conſtruction of the play; nor do 1 oy” 
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ability of Shakſpeare to have continued his exiſtence, though ſome of 
his ſallies are perhaps out of the reach of Dryden; whoſe genius was not 
very fertile of merriment, nor ductile to humour, but acute, argumen- 
tative, comprehenſive, and ſublime. . 

The nurſe is one of the characters in which the author delighted : he 
has, with great ſubtilty of diſtinction, drawn her at once loquacious and 
ſecret, obſequious and inſolent, truſty and diinoneſt. ; 

His comick ſcenes are happily wrought, but his pathetick ſtrains are 
always polluted with ſome unexpected depravations. His perſons, how- 
ever diſtreſied, have à conceit left them in their miſery, a miſerable conceit. 
Jonxsox. 


—— —— — —U ———— 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


Claudius, King of Denmark. 


Hamlet, /on to the former, and nep 


Polonius, Lord Chamberlain, 
Horatio, friend to Hamlet, 
Laertes, /on to Polonius. 
Voltimand, 
Cornelius, 
Roſenctantz, 
Guildenſtern, 
Olrick, 4 c6uFtHers 
Another courtier. 
- P F . + ' 

Areellus, , 
Bernardo, | Meeri. 
Franeiſco, a /oldler, 
Reynaldo, /ervant to Polonlus, 
A Captain. An Ambaſſador, 
Ghoſt of Hamlet's father, 
Fortinbras, Prince of Norway, 


Gourtier'h 


Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, and mother of Hamlet, 


Ophelia, daughter of Polonius, 


Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Players, Grave-digger!, 
| Sailors, Meſſengers, and other Attendants, 


SCEN E, Elſinore. 


hew fo the prefent, king, 


ACT L. Ne 


Elſinore. A Platform before the Caſtle. 


Francisco or his peſt, Enter to him BERNARDO, 


Ber. Who's there ? . | 
Fran. Nay, anſwer me“ Rand, and unfold yourſelf, 


1 The original ſtory on which this play is built, may be found in Sax» 
Grammaticus the Daniſh hiſtorian, From thence Belleforeſt adopted it in 
his collection of novels, in ſeven volumes, which he began in 1564, and 
continued to publiſh through ſucceeding years, From this work, The 
Hyſtorie of Hamblett, quarto, bl. I. was tranſlated. I have hitherto: met 
with no earlier edition of the play than one in the year 1604, though it 
muſt have been performed before that time, as I have ſeen a copy of 
Speght's edition of Chaucer, which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel 
Harvey, (the antagoniſt of Naſh) whoy in his own hand-writing, has 
ſet down the play, as a performance with which he was well acquainted, 
in the year 1598, His words are theſe ; “ The younger fort take much 
« delight in Shakeſpeare's Venus and Adonis; but his Lucrece, and his 
« tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, have itin them to pleaſe the 
« wiſer fort, 1598. 

In the books of the Stationers* Company this play was entered by James 
Roberts, July 26, 1602, under the title of A booke called The Re- 
verge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmarke, as'it was lately ated by the Lord 
Chamberlain his ſervantes. 

In Eoftward Hoe by G. Chapman, B. Jonſon, and J. Marſton, 1605, 

is a fling at the hero of this tragedy. A footman named Hamlet enters, 

and a tankard- bearer aſks him *Sfoote, Hamlet, are you mad? 
STEEVENS. 

Surely no ſatire was here intended. Eaftward Hoe was acted at 
Shakſpeare's own playhouſe, (Blackfriers,) by the children of the 
revels, in 1605, 

A play on the ſubject of Hamlet had been exhibited on the ſtage be- 
fore the year 1589, of which Thomes Kyd was, I believe, the authour. 
On that play, and on the bl. letter Hiftorie of Hamblet, our poet, I con- 
jecture, conſtrued the tragedy before us. The earlieſt edition of the 
proſe- narrative which I have ſeen, was printed in 1608, but it un- 
Coubtecly was a republication. 

. Nakſpeare's Hamlet was written, if my conjecture be well founde?, 
in 1596. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order bis plays, Vol. I. 
i Malo x. 


Fuer] i. e. me, who am already on the watch, and have a right to 
ae mand the watch-word. STE EVENS. 


1 4 Ber. 
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Ber. Long live the king 3 ! 
Fran. Bernardo ? 
Ber. He. 
Fran. You come moſt carefully upon your hour, 
Ber. *Tis now ſtruck twelve; get thee to bed, Pran- 
ciſco. 
Fran. For this relief, much thanks: *tis bitter cold, 
And I am fick at heart. 
Ber. Have you had quiet guard ? 
Fran. Not a moule ſtirring, 
Ber, Well, good night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
The rivals of my watch“, bid them make haſte, 


Enter Hox AT 10, and MAR CELLVs. 


Fran. I think, I hear them.— Stand, ho! Who is there] 
Alen. Friends to this ground, 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 


3 Long live the king !] This ſentence appears to have been the watch» 
word, MALONE. 

* The rivals of my wateh,] Rivals, for partners. WARBURTON: 

So, in Antony and Cletpatra (the quotation is Mr. Steevens's); 
«© Czfar having made uſe of him in the wars againſt Pompey, pre- 
ſently denied him rivality,” 

Rival is conſtantly uſed by Shakſpeare for a partner or aſſoclate. In 
Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 8 vo. 1616, it is defined, “One that futth 
fer the ſame thing with another; and hence Shakſpeare, with his vſual 
licence, always uſes it in the ſenſe of one engaged in the — empleymert 
or ce with another. Competitor, which is explained by Bullokat by the 
very ſame words Which he has employed in the definition of rival, is in 
like manner (as Mr, Maſon has obſerved,) always uſed by Shakſpeare for 
aA//idles 
Ur, Warner would read and point thus: | 

If you do meet Horatio, and Marcellus 
The rival of my watch, 
beczuſe Horatio is a gentleman of no profeſſion, and becauſe, 25 he 
conceived, there was but one perſon on each watch. But there 15 10 
need of change. Horatio is certainly not an officer, but Hamlets 
fellow-ſtudent at Wittenberg: but as he accompanied Marcellus and 
Bernardo on the watch from a motive of Arriolity, our poe⸗ conſiders 
im very properly as an afſsciate with them. Horatio himſelf ſays iv 
Hamlet in a ſubſequent ſcene, * 
7 "Ye This to me 
& In dreadful ſecrecy impart they did, 
And I with them the third night kept the wwatch,” MALONE 


Mar, 
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Mar. O, farewel, honeſt ſoldier : 
Who hath reliev'd you? 
Fran, Bernardo hath my place. Ks ao 
Give you good night. [Exit Franciſco, 
Mar. Holla ! Bernardo! 
Ber. Say, 
What, is Horatio there? 
Hor. A piece of him“. 
Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Marcellus. 
Her. What, has this thing appear'd again to-night ® 2, 
Ber, | have ſeen not: 5 0 
Mar. Horatio ſays, tis but our fantaſy; 
And will not let belief take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded fight, twice ſeen of us: 
Therefore I have entreated him along, 
With us to watch the minutes of this night“; 
That, if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes *, and ſpeak to it. 
Her. Push! tuh! 'twill not appear. 
Ber. Sit down a while ; 
Aud let us once again aſſail your ears, 
That are fo fortihed againſt our ſtory, 
What we two nights have ſeen“. 
Hor. Well, fit we down, 
And let us hear Bernardo ſpeak of this. 


A piece of lin.] But why-a piece? He fays this as he gives his 
hand. Which direction ſnonld be marked. WARBURTON. 
A piece of Lim, is, I believe, no more than a cant expreſſion. 


STEEVENS. ; 


. Hor. What, Sc.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Theſe words in the 
felio are given to Marcellus. MALonE. | 

7 = the minutes of this night ;] This ſeems to have been an expreſſion 
comiaon in Sha«ſpeare's tine. I find it in one of Ford's plays, The 
Fancies, Act V. | 

: « prom'ſe ere the —_— the night,—.” STEEVENS» 

Ile may zpprov> eur eyes, —] He may make good the teſtimony of 
our eyes; be aſſured by his own experience of the truth of that which «ve 
have related, in conſequence of baving bren eye-witneſſes to it, To approve 
In Shakſp-are's age fignifi-d to make good, or erftabliſh, and is & de- 
fined in Cawdrey's Alpbabetical Tuble of hard Engliſh wirds, $vo. 1604. 
do, in King Lear | ; 

Good King, that muſt approve the common ſaw 1. 
I bou out of heaven's benediction com'ſt 
* To the warm ſan.” Marons. 


,? he we tao nights haue ſcen.] This line is by Hanmer given to 
larcellu 


% but without neceſſity. JonxxsOR. 


1 5 De. 
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Ber. Laſt night of all, 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the pole, 
Had made his courſe to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus, and myſelf, 
The bell then beating one,— | 
Mar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it come; 
again ! 


Enter GRosr. 


Bex, In the ſame figure, like the king that's dead. 
Mar. Thou art a ſcholar, ſpeak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks it not like the king? mark it, Horatio, 
Hor. * like :—it harrows me * with fear, and won- 
r. 
Ber. It would be ſpoke to. 
Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. 
Hor. What art thou, that uſurp'ſt this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majeſty of bury'd Denmark 
Did ſometimes march ? by heaven I charge thee, ſpeak. 
Mar. It 1s offended. 
Ber. See! it ſtalks away. 
Hor. Stay; ſpeak ; ſpeak I charge thee, ſpeak. 
| [ Exit Ghoſt, 


Mar. Tis gone, and will not anſwer. 
Ber. How now, Horatio? you tremble, and look pale; 
Is not this ſomething more than. fantaſy ? 
What think you of it ? 
Her. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 
Mar. Is it not like the king? 
Her. As thou art to thyſelf : 
Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frown'd he once, when, in an angry parle, 


I It harrows me, c.] To barrow is to conquer, to ſubdue. The 
word is of Saxon origin. So, in the old bl. I. romance of Syr Eg/amoure 
of Artoys : | N 

„ He ſwore by him that harroted hell.” STELEVENS- R 

2 — a# angry parle,] This is one of the affected words introduced b) 

Lilly, So, in Two Wiſe Men and all the Reft Fools, 1619 : 
Ant you teld me at our laſt parle.“ STEEVENS: 
He 
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He ſmote the fledded Polacks on the ice 3. | 
is ſtrange. 
Bo Fs Thus, twice before, and jump at this dead hour“, 
With martial flalk hath he gone by our watch. 
Hor. In what particular thought to work *, I know not; 
But, in the groſs and ſcope © of mine opinion, 
This bodes ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate. 
Mar. Good now, fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Why this ſame ſtrict and moſt obſervant. watch 
$9 nightly toils the ſubject of the land? 
And why ſuch daily caſt 7 of brazen cannon, 
And foreign mart for implements of war! | 
Why ſuch impreſs of ſhip-wrights, whoſe ſore taſk 
Does not divide the ſunday from the week? 
What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 


3 He fmcte the fledded Polacks on the ice.] Polack was, in that age, 
the term for an inhabitant of Poland: Polague, French. As in F. Da- 
vi1on's trarflation of Paſſeratius's epitaph on Henry III. of France, pub- 
liſhed by Camden: 

« Whether thy chance or choice thee hither brings, 
« Stay, paſſenger, and wail the hap of kings. 
This lirtie ſtone a great king's heart doth hold, 
© That rul'd the fickle French and Polacks bold 
Whom, with a mighty warlike hoſt attended, 
With trait'rous knife a cowled monſter ended; 
So fra'l are even the higheſt earthly things! 
Go, vaſſ-nger, and wa! the hap of kings.“ JounsoN« 
A fled or fledge is a carriage without wheels, made uſe of in the cold 
countries. So, in Tanburiaine or the Scythian Shepherd, 1590: 
4 — upon au ivory fled 
| * I hou thatt be drawn among the frozen poles.” STEEVENSs 

All the old copies have Pc/ax. Mr. Pope ard the ſubſequent editors 
read—Pelack ; but the corrupted word ſhews, I think, that Shak ſpeare 
rate Polucks, MALONE. 

os —jamp at this dend hour—] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio, 
were We (:ueamys find a tamitiar word ſubſtituted for one more ancient, 
Feads —juft at this dead hour. MALON E. | 
5 Jump a d Juſt were y onyndeus in che time of Shakſpeare. So, in 
Chapman's May Day, 1611 : , 

** Your apphigtment was jump at three, with me.“ 

in M. X M's trauſlation of the Andria of Terence, 1588: 

* Comes he this day fo jump in the very time of this mar- 
8 riage?” STEEVENS. 

1 In what particulas thought te work,] i. e. What particular train of 


king to follow. STEEVENS. 
— 8: and ſcope] General thoughts, and tendency at larg®, 
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Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day ; 
Who is't, that can inform me? 

Hor. That can I; 
At leaſt, the whiſper goes ſo. Our laſt king, 
Whoſe image even but now appear'd to us, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick'd on by a moſt emulate pride, 
Par'd to the combat; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
(For fo this fide of our known world eſteem'd him) 
Did flay this Fortinbras; who, by a ſeal'd compäct, 
Well ratify'd by law, and heraldry 5, 
Did forteit, with his life, all thoſe. nis lands, 
Which he ſtood ſeiz'd of, to the conqueror : 
Againſt the which, a mciety competent 
Was gaged by our king; which had return'd 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 
Had he been vanquiiler; as, by the ſame co-mart“, 
And carriage of the article defign'd i, 
His fe!l to Hamlet : Now, fir, young Fortinbras, 
Of uuimproved mettle * hot and full, 


3 —by law and beraldry,] i. e. well ratified by the rules of law, 

and the torms preicribed jure feciali; ſuch as proclamation, &c. 
Maroxrz. 

Mr. Upton ſays, that Shakſpeare ſometimes expreſſes one thing by two 
ſubſtantives, and that lac and beraldry means, by the Herald lav. S0 
Antony and Cleopatra, AQ IV. 

« Where rather J expect victorious life, 
« Than deaib and boncur, i. e. honourable death. 
STEFVENS 

Puttenlam, in his Art 75 Porfie, ſpeaks of the Figure of Twinnes, 
« Horſes and barbes, for barbed borſes ; wenim & dartes, for wenimars 
dartes, &c. FARMER. ; 

9 —as Ly the ſame co-mart,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The felio 
reads—as by the jame covenant ; for whieh the late editions have given 
us—as by tat Covenant. F 

Co-mart is, I ſuppoſe, a goint bargain, a word perhaps of our poet's 
coinage. A mart ſignifying a great fair or market, he would not have 
ſcrupled to have written to mart, in the ſenſe of to make a bargain. 
In the preceding ſpeech we find mart uſed for bargain or purchaſe. 

MALONE» 

1 And. carriage of the article deſign'd,] Carriage is import : deſign d, 
is formed, drawn up between them. Jounson. 

Cawdrey in his Alphabetical Table, 1604, defines the verb defign 
thus. „ To mark out or appoint for any purp-ſe.”” See alſo Min- 
ſheu's Dict. 1617. © To deſigne or ſhew by a token. . Deſigned is yet 
uſed in this ſenſe in Scotland. The old copies have dęeſeig ne The cor- 
rection was made by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE-» hint 

2 Of unimproved mettle—] Full of unimproved mettle, is full of fpiri 
uot regulated or guided by knowledge or experience. JonxsOR. Hath 
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Vath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark'd up a lift of landleſs reſojutes 3, | 
For food and diet, to fome enterprize 

That hath a ſtomach in't“: which is no other 
(W it doth well appear unto our ſtate) 

But to recover of us, by ſtrong hand, 

And terms compuliatory 5, thoſe foreſaid lands 

80 by his father loſt: And this, I take it, 

[; the main motive of our preparations z _ . 
The ſource of this our watch ; and the chief head 
Of this poſt-haſte and romage * ia the land. 

Ber, | think, it be no other, but even (6: 
Well may it ſort*, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch; fo like the king 
That was, and is, the queſtion of theſe wars“. 

Hor. A mote it is“, to trouble the mind's eye. 
In the molt high and palmy ſtate of Rome, 
Alittle ere the mightieit Julius fell, 

The graves ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 


3 Sha:k'd up a li, &c.] T believe to ſhark up means to pick up with. 
vut diſtinction, as the ſhark fiſh collects his prey. The quartos read las- 
leſs inſtead of landleſs. STEEVENS» 

+ Thor hath a ſtomach in't :==] Szomach, in the time of our author, 
was uf-d for conflancy, reſelution. JOAN SON» 

5 —c:mpulſatory, | So the quarto. Folio—compulſative, MATLoR R. 

„ ] Tumultuous hurry. JoungoN. 


7 I think, &c.] Theſe, and ul other lines confin'd within crotchets 


throughout this play, are omitted- in the folio edition of 1624. The 
omilſions leave the play ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe, and ſeem 
made only for the ſake of abbreviation. JonxNsON. 

It may be worth while to obſerve, that the title - pages of the firſt quar- 
tos in 1604 and 1603, declare this play to be enlarged to alma as much 
8g aine as it was, according to the true and perfect coppy. - STEEVENS. 

Ls and the following ſeventeen lines are omitted in the folio. As I 
ſhall threuzhout this play always mention what lines are omitted in that 
coy, 1 have not thought it neceſſary to follow Dr Johnſon in diſtin- 
zulming the omitted lines by incloſing them within crotchets. 

MALoNE. 

* Well may it fort,=] The cauſe and the effect are proportionate and 
ſuitable, Jon x SO. 

9 — the queſtion of theſe wart. ] The theme or ſuhject. So, in A- 
ny and Cleopatra: , 

© — You were the evord of var.” Matons. 

A mote it js,—] The firſt quarto reads, a meth. STEVENS. 

A meth was only the old ſpelling of mote, as I ſuſpected in reviſing a 
paſſage in K. John, where we certainly ſhould read mote. MaLonz, 


2 «= palmy fate of Rome,] Palmy, for wittoriouss Porz. 


Did 


7 
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Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets 
ol * bl * * * 


; o 9 
As ſtars with trains of ſire and dews of blood; 
| Diſaſters dimm'd the ſun3 ; and the moiſt ſtar +, 


Upon 


3 As Pars with trains of fire, and dewvs of Blood 5 
Diſaſters dimm'd the ſun ;] The quarto, 1604, reads 
Ditaſters in the ſun. 
For the emendation I am reſponſible. It is ſtrongly ſupported not only by 
Plutarch's account in the life of Cæſar, [“C alſo the brightneſs of the 
funne was darkened, the which, all that yeare through, roaſ: very pale, and 
ſpined not cut, :] but by various paſſages in our authour's works, Se, in 


the Tempeſt : 
6 J have be-dimm'd 
„% "The noon-tide ſun.” 
Again, in King Richard II: 
« As doth the bluſhing diſcontented ſun, 
«© When he percrives the envious clouds are bent 
% To dim his glory.” 
Again, in our authour's 18th Sonnet: 
„ Sometimes too hot the eye of beawen ſhines, 
« Ard often is his gold -omplexion dimm d 
I ſuſpe& that the words As fars are a corruption, and have no doubt 
that either a live preceding or following the firſt of thoſe quoted at the 
head of this note, has been loſt; or that che beginning of one line has 
been joined to the end of another, the intervening words being omitted, 
That ſuch conjectures are not merely chimerical, I have already proved. 
The followirg lines in Julius Ceſar, in which the prodigies that ace 
ſaid to have preceded his death, are recounted, may throw ſome light on 
the paſſage betore us: 7; 
46 _OC Ther: is one within, 
«© Be ſides che things that we have heard and ſeen, 
«& Recourts muſt horrid fights ſeen by the watch. 
6 A lioneſs hath wheipcd in the ſtreets ; 
« And graves have yewn'd and yickied up their dead: 
cc Fierce firy warriors fight upon the clouds, 
« Ja ravks, and ſquadrons, and right form of war, 
c Which drizzel'd blood upon the capitol 
4 J he noiſe of battle hurtled it the air, 
« Horſes do neigh, and dying men did groan 
6 And ghoſts did ſhriek and ſqueal about the ſtreets.” ; 
The lo words perhaps contained a deſcription of fry warriors fighting 
on the clouds, or of brands burning bright beneath the ftars b 
The 15th book of Ovid's 1 tranſlated by Goulding, in 


which an account is given of the prodigies that preceded Czſar's derb, 
furniſhed Shakſpeare with ſome of the images in both theſe paſſages: 
„% battels fighting in the clouds with cr-ſhing armour flew, 
« And ereadtul irumpets founded in the ayre, and hornes eke blew, 
« *As warning men beforehand of the miſchiefe that did brew; 
« Ard Phebus alſo locking dim did taſt a drowſie light, 
Upon the earth, where Vive ta brit e pig 
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non whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was ſick almoſt to dooms-day with eclipſe. 

And even 5 the like precurſe of fierce events“. 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 

And prologue to the omen coming on 7.— 

Have heaven and earth together e monſtrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen.— 


Re-enter 


« From underneath beneath the ſtarres brandes oft ſeemde burning 

bright, % 

« It often rain'd drops of blood. The morning ſtar look'd blew, 

« And was be ſotted here and there with ſpecks of ruſtie hew. 

« The moone had alſo ſpots of blood — 

Salt teares from ivorie images in ſundry places fell; 

« The dogges did howle, and every where appeared ghaſtly ſprights, 

« Ard with an earthquake ſhaken was the towne.— 

Plutarch only ſays, that the ſunne was darkened,” that ““ diverſe 
men were ſeen going up and down in firez” there were “ fires in the 
element; ſpirites were ſeene running up and downe in the night, and ſo- 
litarie birds fitting in the great market - place. 

The diſagreeable recurrence of the word ftars in the ſecond line in- 
duces me to believe that As ftars in that which precedes, is a corruption. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote 

6 Aftres with trains of fire, 
——and deus of blood 
Diſaſtrous dimm'd the ſun. big 

The word aftre is uſed in an old collection of poems entitled Diana, 
aldreſſes to the Earl of Oxenforde, a book of which I know not che 
date, but believe it was printed about 1580. In Orbeli/a we have artres, 
a word exactly of a fimilar formation, MaLone. 

And the moiſt flar, &c. ] i. e. the moon. So, in Marlowe's Hero 
and Leander, 1498 : | 

Not that night-wand'ring, pale, and wwatry ſtar, &c: 
Matrox. 

5 And even, &c.] Not only ſuch prodigies have been ſeen in Rome, 
but the elements have ſhewn our countrymen like forerunners and fore-" 
wkens of violent events. JOHNSON» 

* —precurſe ef fierce events,] Fieree for terrible. WarnuRTON, 

I rather believe that fierce ſignifies conſpicuous, glaring. It is uſed in a 
fomewhat Gmilar ſenſe in Timon. 

O the fierce wretchedneſs that glory brings!” STEZVINS. 
7 And even the like pr-curſe of fierce events, ; 
As harbingers preceding fill the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on, ] So, in one of our authour's 


poems, 
But thou ſhrieking harbinger, 
Foul precurrer of the fiend, 
Tk © Augur of the fever's end,” &c. | 
de emen coming on is, the ching dreadful and portentous event. 
bei edi, _ 


Fc Thy 


184 HAMLET; 


Re-enter GuosTt. 


But, foft; behold! lo, where it comes again! 
Ii crofs it, though it blaſt me.—Stay, illuſion! 
If thou haſt any found ®, or uſe of voice, 
Speak to me: 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me: 
If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O, ſpeak! 
Or, if thou haſt uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they ſay, you ſpirits oft walk in death, 
[ Cock crows, 
Speak of it ;—ſtay, and ſpeak.—Stop it, Marcellus. 
Mar. Shall I ftrike at it with my partizan ? 
Hor. Do, if it will not ſtand. 
Ber. Tis here! 
Hor. Tis here! 
Mar. Tis gone! [ Exit Ghoſl, 
We do it wrong, . ſo majeſtical, 
To offer it the ſhew of violence; 
For it is, as the air, in vulnerable“, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


© Thy name is omineus to children.“ 
i. e. (not boding ill fortune, but) deſtractive to children. 
Again, ibidem : 
« O Pomſret, Pomfret, O, thou bloody priſon, 
« Fatal and mis, to noble peers.” 
Theobald reads—the omen d coming-on. MALONE- 
A diſtich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, will ſhew that there 13 
no occaſion for correction: 
« Merlin, well vers'd in many an hidden ſpell, 
1 His countries omen did long ſince foretell.” FARMER» 
Again, in the Vowbreaker : 
& And nuch I fear the weakneſs of her breine 
“ Should draw her to ſome cminous exigent.” STEEVENS. . 
* If the boft any fuund,—] The ſpeech of Horatio to the ſpectre 1 
very et-gant and noble, and congruous to the common traditions of the 
Ccauſ-s of apparitions. Joxns0N. 
9 — it n, 6s the air, invulnerable,] So in Macbetb: 
As ealy may'ft thou the intrenchant air, 
« With thy keen blade impreſs.” 
Again, in King Jobn : 
«© Againſt the invulnerable clouds of heaven.” MALONE» 


And 
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ger. It was about to ſpeak, when the cock crew, 
Her. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing 
Unon a fearful ſummons. I have heard, 
The cock, that 15 the trumpet to the morn *, 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill- ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning, 
nether in ſea or fire, in earth or air *, 
The extravagant 3 and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine : and of the truth herein 
This preſent object made probation. 
1 The cock, that is the trumpet to the moyn,] So the quarto, 1604. 
Folio: to the day. 3 
In England's Parnaſſus, $8vo. 1600, I find the two following lines 
aſcrib:d to Drayton, but know not in which of his poems they are 
found. 
« And now the cocke, the morning's trumpeter, 
« Play'd huntſup for the day-ftar to appear. 
Mr, Gray has imitated our poet : 
« The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
« No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed.“ Maront, 
2 Whether in ſea, c.] According to the pneumatology of that time, 
every element was inhabited by its peculiar order of ſpirits, who had diſ- 
ſitions different, according to their various places of abode. The mean- 
ng therefore is, that all ſpirits extravagant, wandering out of their ele- 
ment, whether aerial ſpirits viſiting earth, or earthly ſpirits ranging the 
air, return to their ſtation, to their proper limits in which they are con- 
fined, We might read, 
« 


and at his warning 
© Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
« To his confine, whether in = or air, 
ba Or earth, or fire. And of," &c. 
But this change, theugh it would ſmccta..the conſtruction, is not ne- 
ceflary, and, being unneceſſary, ſhould not be made againſt authority. 
13 
Beurre of Newcaſtle, in his Antiquities of the common People, informs 
_ It is a received tradition among the vulgar, that at the time of 
n cock-crowing, the midnight ſpirits forſake theſe lower regions, and go 
- ary proper places, —Hence it is, ſays he, that in country places, 
: 3 ere the way of life requires more early labour, they always go 
21 earfully to work at that time; whereas if they are called abroad 
'* ſooner, they imagine every thing they ſee a Wandering ghoſt.” And 
ne quotes on this occaſion, as all his predeceſſors had 2 the well- 
<nown lines from the .firft hymn of Prudentius. I know not whoſe 
tranFation he gives us, but there is an old one by Heywood. The pious 
ant, the hymns and carrels, which Shakſpeare mentions preſently, 
__ uſually copied from the elder Chriſtian poets. FARMER. 
hs extravagant—] i. e. got out of its bounds, WaR BURTON. 
» in Nebody and Somebody, 1598; © they took me up for a 
"TaVagart,” STEEVENS, 


Mar, 
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Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock“. 
Some ſay, that ever 'gainſt that ſeaſon comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: 
And then, they ſay, no ſpirit dares ſtir abroad 5 ; 
The nights are wholeſome ; then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes ©, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and fo gracious is the time, 

Her. So have I heard, and do in part believe it, 
But, look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill“: 
Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet ; for, upon my lite, 
This ſpirit, dumb to us, will ſpeak to him: 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 

Mar, Let's do't, I pray ; and I this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him moſt convenient, [ Excunt, 


4 I: faded on the crvewirg of the cock.) This is a very ancient ſuperſii- 
tion. Philoſtratus giving an account of the apparition of Achilles“ ſhate 
to Apollonius Tyaneus, ſays that it vaniſhed with a little glimmer a ſoon 
as the cork crowed, Vit. Apol. iv. 16. SrEIVI NS. 

Faded has here its original ſenſe; it vaniſhed, Vade, Lat. $0, ia 
Spenſer's Faery * B. I. C. V. St. 15 

He ſtands amazed how he thence ſhould fade.“ 
That our authour uſes the word in this ſenſe, appears from ſoms ſubſe 
quent lines ; 
6 The morning ceck crew loud 
« And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 
« And wvaniſh'd from our fight.” MALONE. : 
S — dares ſtir are, ] Quarto, The folio reads can wal. 
STEEVENS: 

Spirit was formerly uſed as a monoſyllable : ſprite, The quarto, 1604, 
has—dare ſtir abroad. Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote—no ſpirits dare fiir 
abroad. The neceſſary correction was made in a late quarto of no auth- 
rity, printed in 1637. Matrox E. ; 

No fairy takes.] No fairy frrikes with lameneſs or diſeaſes, Tius 
ſenſe of take is frequent in this authour. Jon N so. 

7 — bigh eaſtern bill :] The old quarto has it better eaſt vad. 

WARBURTON» 

The ſuperiority of the latter of theſe readings is not, to me a: leaſt, 
very at parent. I find the former uſed in Lingua, &c. 1607: | 

| © —and overclimbs | 

% Yonder gilt eaftern hills.“ 
Eaſtern and eaſtward alike ſignify toward the eat. STESVENS? 


SCENE 
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SCENE I. 


The ſame. A Room of flate in the ſame. 


Enter the King, Queen, HaMLET, PoLonius, LAERTES, 
VoLTIMAND, CORNEL1US, Lords, and Attendants. 


King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
The memory be green ; and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe; 
Yet ſo far hath diſcretion fought with nature, 
That we with wiſeſt ſorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourſelves, 
Therefore our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
The imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, 
With one auſpicious, and one dropping eye“; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole,- 
Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr'd 
Your better wiſdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along ;—For all, our thanks. 
Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras,- 
__ weak ſuppoſal of our worth; 
Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 


5 With one auſpicious, and one dropping cye;] Thus the folio» The 

quarto, with ſomewhat leſs of quaintneſs ; 
With an auſpicious, and @ dropping eye. 

The fame thought, however, occurs in the Winter's Tale : 4e She had ene 
de declined for the loſs of her huſband; anther elevated that the oracle 
was fulfilled.” STEEVENS. 
. Dropping in this line probably means depreſſed or caſt downwards : an 
nterpretation which is ſtrongly ſupported by the paſſage already quoted 
from the Winter's Tale. It may, however, fignify weeping. ** Dropping 
of the eyes“ was a technical expreſſion in our authour's time.—“ If the 
ſpring be wet with much ſouth wind, —the next ſummer will happen 
agues and blearneſs, dropping of the eyes, and pains of the bowels." 
Hopton's Concordance of years, Svo. 1616, 

Again, in Montaigne's E ſſaies, 1603: —“ they never ſaw any man 
here —with eyes ar ping, or crooked and ſtooping through age.“ 
MAroxx. 


Our 


| 
| 
| 


— — — a 


— — — i1—i“ẽ e 


Hie hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 
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Our ſtate to be disjoint and out of frame. — 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage?, 


Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands 

Loit by his father, with all bands of law, 

To our moſt valiant brother.—-So much for him. 

Now for ourſelf, and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the buſineſs is: We have here writ 

To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, ſcarcely hears 

Of this his nephew's purpoſe,—to pores 

His further gait herein * ; in that the levies, 

The liſts, and ful! proportions, are all made 

Out of his ſubject: — and we here diſpatch 

You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 

Giving to you, no further perſonal power 

To bulineſs with the king, more than the ſcope® 

Of theſe dilated articles Allow“. 

Farewel; and let your haſte commend your duty, 
Cor. Vel. In that, and all things, will we ſhew our duty, 
King. We doubt it nothing; heartily farewel, 

[ Exeunt VOLTIMAND, and CORNELLVY, 

And now, Laertes, what's the news with you ? 


CC nem , WV Rad AM 


9 Colleagued with this dream of Lit advantage,)] The meaning ls, He 
goes to war fo indiſcreetly, and A that he has no allies to ſups 
port him but a dream, with which he is celleagued or conſederated. 

WARBURTON, 

Mr. Theobald, in his Shakſprare Reflored, propoſed to read=—cologued, 

but in his edition very properly adhered to the ancient copies. 
MaLoxz 

1 His further gait herein ;] Gate or gait is here uſed in the northern 
ſenſe, for proceeding, paſſage ; from the A. S. verb gae. A gate for 
path, paſſage, or ſtreet, is ſtill current in the north. PERCY» N 

2 — more then the ſcape—] More than is compriſed in the general — 
ſign of theſe articles, which you may explain in a more diffuſe and di 
mile. Jounsone . 

x | . * . 

= theſe dilated articles, &c. ] i. e. the articles wie 8383 

The poet ſhould have written allows. Many writers fall wo — 
error, when a plural noun immediately precedes the verb; 45 I 1 
occaſion to obſerve in a note on a controverted paſſage in Love's 
Left. 
So, in Julius Ceſar ; : 
« The prſture of your Blows are yet unknown. 0 

Again, in Cymbeline: “ — and the approbetion of theſe are wen 

fully to extend him, & c. MALONE» You 
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4 us of ſome ſuit; What is't, Laertes ? 
T0 _— ſpeak of reaſon to the Dane, 
And loſe your voice: What would'ſt thou beg, Laertes, 
Tiat ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking ? 
The head is not more native to the heart, 
The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, 
Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father “. 
What would'ſt thou have, Laertes ? 
Laer. My dread lord, 
Your leave and favour to return to France 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation 3 
Yet row, 1 muſt confeſs, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wiſhes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. | 
King. Have you your father's leave? What ſays Polo. 
nius ? | ; 
Pol. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my ſlow leave 5, 
By labourſome petition ; and, at laſt, 
Upon his will J ſeal'd my hard conſent : 
do beſeech you, give him leave to go. | 
King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, 
And thy belt graces : Spend it at thy will *.— 
But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon,— 


4 The head is nit more native to the beart, 

The band more inſtrumental to the mouth, 
ban is the throne of Deumark to thy father.) The ſenſe ſeems to be 
dus: the head is not forined to be more uſeful to the heart, the hand is 
not more at the ſervice of the mouth, than my power is at your father's 
mice. That is, he may command me to the utmoſt, he may do what 
he pleaſes with my kingly authority. STE ZvVENS. 

By native to the beart Dr. Johnſon underſtands, „ natural and conge- 
me to it, born with it, and co-operating with it.“ 

*ormerly the heart was ſuppoſed the ſeat of wiſdom ; and hence the 
Vet ſpeaks of the cloſe connexion between the heart and head. See Vol. 
XII. Matoxe. 


* wrurg from me my ſl: leave, ] Theſe words and the two follow- 


„e omitted in the folio. Matrox x. 

Take thy fair hour, Laertes z time be thine, 
: And thy beſt graces : ſpend it at thy will.] The ſenſe is: © You 
We my leave to go, Lacries ; make the faireſt uſe you pleaſe of your 
ume, and foend it at your will with the faireſt graces you are maſter os”? 
THEOBAL Ds 


I rather think this line js in want of emendation. I read, 
— in is thine, 


And wy bf graces ; ſpend it at thy Will, JOHNSON» 


Ham, 


_ — —  — 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
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Ham. A little more than kin, and leſs than king”. 


Sy | | Ale, 
King. How is it that the clouds ſtill hang on you | * 
Ham. Not ſo, my lord, I am too much 7 the ſun s. 


7 Ham. A liteie mere than kin, and leſs than kind.] Kind is the Teu- 

tonick word for child. Tanlet therefore anſwers with propriety, to the 
. . , 8 , 
titles of couſin and ſon, which the king had given him, that he was ſome. 
what more than couſin, and leſs than ſon. Jon x so. 

In this line, with which Shakſpeare introduces Hamlet, Dr. Johnſon 
has perhaps poi ted out a nicer diſtinction than it can juſtly boaſt of, Ty 
eſtabliſh the ſenſe contended for, it ſhould have been proved that kind wy 
ever uſed by any Engliſh writer for child. A little more than kin, is a 
liftle more than a common relation, The king was certainly ſomething 
leſs than kind, by having betrayed the mother of Hamlet into an indecent 
and inceſtuous marriage, and obtained the crown by means which he (uf. 
pects tv be unjuſtifiable. In the 5th AR, the Prince accuſes his uncle 
of having popt in betwween the elettiom and his hopes; which obviates Dr, 
Warburton's objection to the old reading, viz. that „ the king had given 
no occaſion for ſuch a reflection.“ 

A jingle of the ſame ſort is found in Mother Bembie, 1594, and 
ſeems to have been proverbial, as I have met with it more than once: 
« the ncarer we are in blood, the further we muſt be from love; the 
greater the kindred is, the leſs the kindneſs muſt be. Again, in Cu- 
beduc, a tragedy, 1565: 

&« In kinde a father, but not in kindelyneſs.” 

As kind, however, ſignifies nature, Hamlet may mean that his rela- 
tionſhip was become an wnnatural one, as it was partly founded upon 
incelt, Our author's Julius Ceſar, Antony and Cleepatra, King Richard 
TI. and Titus Andronicus, exhibit inſtances of kind being uſed for nature, 
and ſo too in this play of Hamlet, Act II. Sc. the laſt : 

Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, kindlefs villain. 

Dr. Farmer, however, obſerves that kin is ſtill uſed for couſin in the 
midland counties. STEEVENS. 

Hamlet does not, I think, mean to ſay, as Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes, 
that bis uncle is a little more than kin, &c. The king bad called the 
prince“ My couſin Hamlet, and my ſon.” —His reply, therefore, is 
. am a little more than thy kinſman, [for I am thy ſtep- ſon ;] and 
ſomewhat leſs than kind to-thee ¶ for I hate thee, as being the perſon who 
has entered into an inceſtuous marriage with my mother]. Or, if we un- 
derſtand kind in its ancient ſenſe, then the meaning 92 am m 
than thy kinſman, for I am t -ſon ; being ſuch, I am leſs near 
thee — THe, offspring, 24. 2 not entitled to the appella- 
tion of ſon, which you have now given me. MAroxx. 

8 — to much 7 the ſun.] He perbaps alludes to the proverb, Out of 
heaven's bleſſing into the warm ſun. JOUNSON» | 

— ico much i the ſun. + i 
Meaning probably his being ſent for from his ſtudies to be expoſed at Jus 
uncle's marriage as his chiefeſt courtier, &c. STEEVENS» 


I queſtion Whether a quibble between ſun and Joy be not here in- 
tended, FARMER» 
Duets, 
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Quern. Good Hamlet, caſt thy nighted colour off, 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, wich thy vailed lids? 
geek for tay noble father in the duſt: 
Thou know'f, 'tis common; all, that live, muſt die, 
Paſling through nature to eternity. 
Ham. Ay, madam, it is common. 
Queen. If it be, : 7 | 
Why ſeems it ſo particular with thee ? 
Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not ſeems, 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitfal river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, 
Together with all forms, modes, ſhews of grief“, 
That can denote me truly: Theſe, indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 
But I have that within, which paſſeth ſhew ; 
Theſe, but the trappings and the ſuits of woe *. 
King. Tis ſweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, 
To give theſe mourning duties to your father : 
But, you muſt know, your father loſt a fitner ; 
That father loſt, loſt has 3 ; and the ſurvivor bound 
In flial obligation, for ſome term 
To do obſequious ſorrowW : But to perſever- 
In obſtinate condolement 5, is a courſe 


7 —vailed lids] With lowering eyes, caſt down eyes. Jonxsox. 
' — thews of grief, ] Thus the folio. The firſt quarto reads - chapes 
I ſuppoſe for ſhapes. STEVVXNS. 
2 Put I have that «vithin, *»bich aſſeth ſheav 
4 heſe but the irappings and the fuits of WW9E« | So, in X. Rich, IT: 
my grief lies all within; 
* And theſe external manners of lament 
" Are merely ſhadows to the unſ.en grief 
That fwells with ſilence to the tortured ſoul.” Matoxr. 
= yo 2 {fi « father F : 
arg * er loft, in bis J The meaning of the paſſage is no more 
3 "our father 2 a father, i. e. your grandfather, which 4% 
8 EN er ali loſt his facher. STEEVENS. 
—oblquious ſrroco :] Obſeguiaus is here from obſequies or funeral 
(eremanies, Jon so. 
So, in Titus Andronicus : 


11 ON obſequicus tears upon his trunk.“ STEVENS. 
64//inate condole ment, ] Condolement, for ſorrows WARBURTON» 


Of 
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Of impious ſtubbornneſs; tis unmanly grief : 
It ſhews a will moſt incorrect to heaven &; 

A heart unfortity'd, or mind impatient; 

An underſtanding 1imple and unſchool'd : 

For what, we know, mult be, and is as common 
As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 

Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
Take it to heart? Fie! 'tis a ſault to heaven, 

A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reaſon moſt abſurd 7 ; wloſe common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who Kill hath cry'd, 
From the firſt corſe, till te that died ax Say 
This muſt be jo, We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe ; and think of us 

As of a father: for let the world take note, 

You are the moſt immediate to our throne 
And, with no leſs nobility of loves, 

Than that which deareſt father bears his ſon, 

Do I impart toward you?, For your intent 


* 


In 


4 will meſt incorrect -to heaven;] Not ſufficiently regulated 
by a ſenſe of duty and ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſations of Pong 
ALONE, 
7 To reaſon m:ft a urd;] Reaſon is here uſed in its common ſenſc, 
for the faculty by which we form conclufions from — © 
OHNSON» 
And with ne lefs nobility of love,] Nebility for magnitude. 
WARBURTON, 
Nebility is rather generoſity. Jon x so. Fe OE 
By nc6ility of love Mr. Heath underſtands, eminence and difticQion of 
love. MALONE. 
Do impart teward you] I believe impart is, impart myſelf, com- 
municate whatever I can beſtow. Joux sOx. 
The crown of Denmark was eleQtive, So, in Sir Clyommm Knight 7 
the Golden Shield, &c. 1599: 
«© And me poſſeſs for ſpouſed wife, who in elect᷑ion am E 
&« 'To have the crown of Denmark here, as heir unto the ſame. 
The king means, that as Hamlet ſtar ds the faireſt chance to be next 
elected, he will ſtrive with as much love to enfure the crown do him, 


as a father would ſhew in the cortinuace of heirdom to a fon. 
ST EEVENS» 


T agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crown of Denmark (as in moſt of 


the Gothick kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary though — 
might be cuſtomary, in elections, to pay ſome attention to * * 
blood, which by degrees produced hereditary ſucceſſion. Why then » 
the reſt of the commentators ſo often treat Claudius as an e v 


, << ? 
had deprived young Hamlet of his right by beirſpip to hi: faber! ele 
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In going back to ſchool in Wittenberg“, 
}: iz moſt retrograde to our defire : ; 
And, we beſeech you, bend you to remain © 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefeſt courtier, couſin, and our ſon. 
Deer. Let not thy mother loſe her prayers, Hamlet: 
pray thee, ſtay with us, go not to Wittenberg. 
Hi. I ſhall in all my beſt obey you, madam. 
King. Why, ?tis a loving and a fair reply; 
be as ourſelf in Denmark.—Madam, come; 
This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits ſmiling to my heart: in grace whereof, 
No jocund health 3, that Denmark drinks to-day, 
Eur the great cannon to the, clouds ſhall tell F 
And the king's rouſe the heaven ſhall bruit again, 
ſpeaking earthly thunder. Come away. 
[ Exeunt King, Queen, Lords, &c. Pol. and LAERT. 
Ham. O, that this too too ſolid fleſn would melt, 


Hamlet calls him drunkard, murderer, and villain: one who had carryed 
the election by low and mean practices; had 

« Popt in between the election and my hopes 
bad 


From a ſnelf the precious diadem ſtole, 
% And put it in his pocket:“ 
hut never hints at his being an uſurper. His diſcontent aroſe from his 
uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal right which he 
pretended to ſet up to the crown, Some regard was probably had to the 
recommer dation of the preceding prince, in electing the ſucceſſor. And 
ther-tore young Hamlet had © the voice of the king himſelf for his ſuc- 
ceſhon in Denmark 3” and he at his own death prophecies that “ the 
election would light on Fortinbras, who had his dying voice, con- 
ceiving that by the death of his uncle, he himſelf had been king for an 
infta:t, and had therefore a right to recommend. When, in the fourth 
at, the rabble wiſhed to chooſe Laertes king, I underſtand that antiquity 
was forgot, and cuſtom violated, by electing a new king in the lifetime of 
the old one, and perhaps alſo by the calling in a ſtranger to the royal blood. 
BLACKSTONE. 
te ſcheel in Wittenberg,] In Shakſpeare's time there was an uni- 
verſity at Wittenberg, to which he has made Hamlet propoſe to return. 
The univerſity of Wittenberg was not founded till 1502, conſequently 
cid not exiſt in the time to which this play is referred. Marone. 
— lend you to remain] i. e. ſubdue your inclination to go from 
hence, and remain, &c. STEEVENS. 
I Jacund health, —] The king's intemperance is very ſtrongly im- 
treſſed ; every thing that happens to him gives him occaſion to drink. 
JonnsoNe 


Vol. XIV, K Thaw, 
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Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
His canon *gainſt ſelf-faughters O God! O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 
Fie on't! O fie! tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely *. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead !—nay, not ſo much, not two: 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a ſatyr? : ſo loving to my mother, 


D reſolve itſelf into 4 dew ] Reſolve means the ſame as diſiive, 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word in his Velpone, and in the ſame ſenſe ; 
Forth the reſo/ved corners of his eyes.“ 
Again, in the Country Girl, 1647 : 
«© — my ſwoin grief, rejclved in theſe tears.” STzzvExs, 

Or that the Everlaſting bad not fix d 

His canon 'gainft elf. faughtes !] The generality of the editions 
read cannon, as if the poet's thought were, Or that the Almighty bad wm 
Planted bis antillery, or arms of vengeance, againſt ſelf-murder. But 
the word which I reſtored (and which was eſpouſed by the accurate 
Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition of this play) is the true reading, i, e. 
bat be bad not reſtrained ſuicide by bis expreſs law and peremptory pm. 
hibition. TuzoBALD. 

There are yet thoſe who ſuppoſe the old reading to be the true one, a 
they ſay the word fixed ſeems to decide very ſtrongiy in its favour, | 
would adviſe ſuch to recollect Virgil's expre ſſion: | 

— fizit leges pretio, atque refixit. STEEVENS. 
If the true reading wanted any ſupport, it might be tound in Cymbelire: 
4% —'gainft ſelf-Paugbter 
«© There is a probibition ſo divine, 
6 That cravens my weak hand.” 
In Shakſpeare's time canon (norma) was commonly ſpelt cannon. 
Matrox, 

6 .- merely] is entirely, MALON x. 

7 So excellent a ting; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to @ ſatyr :] Hyperion or Apollo is repreſented in all th: 
ancient ſtatues, &c. as exquiſitely beautiful, the ſatyrs hideouſly ugly 
Shakſpeare may ſurely be pardoned for not attending to the quantity N 
Latin names, here and in Cymbeline; when we find Henry Parrot, We 
authour of a collection of epigrams printed in 1613, to which a Law 
preface is prefixed, writing thus : 

« Poftbimus, not the laſt of many more, 
& Aſks why I wiite in ſuch an idle vaine,“ &c. 

wei ridiculiſ, or Springes for Woodcocks, 16mo. fign. e. 3. Ms bw 
All our Engliſh poets are guilty of the ſame falſe quantity, and ca 
Hyperion HypEcion ; at leaſt the only inſtance I have met with to the 
eontrarys is in the old play of Fuimus Troes, 1633: 

6C — Blow, gentle Africus, 
'+ Play ©2 our poops, when Hyperion's ſon 
Sali couch in weſt,” STEELVENS. 


\ 
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That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 

Viſit her face too roughly *. Heaven and earth! 

Muſt l remember? why, ſhe would hang on him, 

As if increaſe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: And yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think on't ;—Frailty, thy name is woman !— 
A little month; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 

With which ſhe followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears? ;—why ſhe, even ſhe,— 


$ That he might not beteem the _ beav en 
Viſit ber face too roughly. } This paſſage ought to be a perpetual me- 
merito to all future editors and commentators to proceed with the utmoſt 
caution in emendation, and never to diſcard a word from the text, merely 
becauſe it is not the language of the preſent day. 

Mr. Hughes or Mr. Rowe, ſuppoſing the text to be unintelligible, for 
batzem boldly ſubſtituted permitted. Mr. Theobald, in order to favour his 
own emendation, Rated untruly that al the old copies which he had ſeen, 
read beteene, and with great plauſibility propoſed to read, 

That he might not let een the winds of heaven, &c. 

This emendation appearing uncommonly happy, was adopted by all the 
ſubſequent editors. But without neceſſity; for the reading of the firſt 
cuarto, 1604, and indeed of all the ſubſequent quartos, beteeme, is no 
corruption, but a word of Shakſpeare's age; and accordingly it is now 
once more reſtored to the text, It is uſed by Golding in his tranſlation of 
the tenth book of Ovid's Meramorphoſes, 4to. 1587 

“The king of Gods did burne ere while in love of Ganymede, 

© The Phrygian ; and the thing was found which Jupiter, that fled, 
% Had rather be than what he was; yet could he not beteeme 

The ſhape of any other bird than eagle for to ſeeme.” 


Rex ſuperum Phrygii quondam Ganymedis amore 
Arſit; et inventum eſt aliquid quod Jupiter eſſe, 
Cam quod erat, mallet z nullã tamen alite werti 
Dignatur, niſi quæ poſſit ſua fulmina ferre. 
In the folio the word is corruptly printed beteene. The rhyme in Gol- 
cing's verſes proves that the reading of the original quarto is the true one. 
Golding manifeſtly uſes the word in the ſenſe of endure. 


We find a ſentiment fimilar to that before us, in Marſton's Inſaciate 
Counteſs, 1603: 
« 


ſhe had a lord, 
Jealous that air ſhould raviſh her chaſte looks.” Marone. 
So, in the Enterlude of the Lyfe and Repentaunce of Marie Magda- 
laine, &c. by Lewis Wager, 1567 : 
But evermore they were unto me very tender, 
* They would not ſuffer the wynde on me to blowe.” 


EET STEEVENS. 
Lite Niobe, all tears;] Shakſpeare might have caught this idea 


* - ancient ballad entitled „ The falling out of lovers is the renew- 
$ of love ;”? 


* Now I, like weeping Niobe, 
May waſh my hands in tears.“ 
ballad Amantium iræ, &c. is the burden, SrEvzxs. 


K 2 O heaven! 


Of this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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O heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer, —marry'd with my uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father, 
Than I to Hercules: Within a month; 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

She marry'd: -O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 

With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good: 

But break, my heart; for I-muſt hold my tongue ! 


Exter HoR AT IO, BERNARDo, and MARCELLU:, 


Hor. Hail to your lordſhip ! 
Ham. I am glad to ſee you well: 
Horatio,—or 1 do forget myſelf ? 
Her. The ſame, my lord, and your poor ſervant ever, 
Ham. Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name with 
ou“. 
And what make you * from Wittenberg, Horatio! 
Marcellus ? 
Mar. My good lord, — 
Ham. I am very glad to ſee you; good even, fir — 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg! 
Her. A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. 
Ham. I would not hear your enemy ſay ſo; 
Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 
'To make 1t truſter of your own report 
Againſt yourſelf : I know, you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elſinore ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hor. My lord, I came to {ee your father's funeral. 
Hem, I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-ſtudent; 
T chi k, it: was to ſee my mother's wedding. 


I J change that name—] 1'll be your ſervant, you ſhall be m. 


friend. Jonxsox. 


2 — what make ye] A familiar phraſe for what are yu _ 

| ox sox, 

3 — good even, fir.) So the copies. Sir Th. Hanmer and Dr. hs 

burton put it, good morning» The alteration is of no importance, ut 

#11 licence is dangerous. 'I'here is no«need of any change. ue 

the fArſt and eighth ſcene of this act it is apparent, that a natural day ma! 

paſs, and how much of it is already over, there is nothing that can * 
mne. The king has held a council. It may now as well be every 

mirnirg. JOHNSON» lle. 
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Hr. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 
Ham, Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak'd meats * 
Did coldly furniſh forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heaven“, 
Or ever © I had ſeen that day, Horatio! 
My father, —Metlinks, I fee my father. 
Her. Where, my lord ? 
Han, In my mind's eye ?, Horatio. 
Hor, I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king. 


4 — the funeral ba\'d meats] It was anciently the general cuſtom 
to give a cold entertainment to mourners at a funeral, In diftant coun- 
ties this practice is continued among the yeomanry. See The Tragiqu? 
Hiftorie of the Faire Valeria of Landen, 1598. His corpes was wit! 
funerall pompe conveyed to the church, and there follemaly enterrec, 
nothing omitted which nece{iitie or cuſtom could claime; a ſermon, a 
borquet, and like obſervations. Again, in the old rom-nce of Sr De- 
gut, bl. I. no date: 

« A great feaſte would he holde 
« Upon his quenes mornynge day, 
„That was buryed in an abbay.“ CoLlINg. 

See alſo Hay ward's Life and Raigne 1 King Henrie the Fourth, 4to. 
1599, p. 135: © Then hee [King Richard II.] was conveyed to 
Langley Abby in Buckinghamſhire, —and there obſcurely interred, 
without the charge of a dinner for celebrating the funeral.” MaLoNE. 

5 — my deareſt foe—] Deareſt, for direft, moſt dreadful, moſt dan- 
gerous, Joux so. 

, 2 is meſt immediate, conſequential, important. So, in Romeo aud 
et: 
6 - v ring that I muſt uſe 
In dear employment,” 
Again, in B. and Fletcher's Maid in the Mill: . 
© You meet your deareſt enemy in love, 
* With all his hate about him.“ STEzzvENs: 

See Vol. XII. Matrox x. | 

* Or ever] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads ere ever. 
This is not the only inſtance in which a familiar phraſeology has been 
{udſtituted tor one more ancient, in that valuable copy. MALONE. 

/ Aa my mind's cye,] This expreſſion occurs again in our author's Rape 
of Lucrece ; 

5 himſelf behind 
, Was left unſeen, fave to the eye of mind.” 
an has borrowed it in his Maſque called Love's Triumph through 
1 * As only by the mind's eye may be ſeen,” 
3 lamenting the abſence of Ulyſſes, is repreſented in like 
z 4 7 , 
Oc, Tariq? i i EN. SrEEV ENS. 
expreſſion occurs again in our authour's 113th Sonnet: 

Since I left you, mine eye is in my mind.” MALONEs 
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Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I ſhall not look upon his like again *. 

Hor. My lord, 1 think 1 faw him yeſternight. 

Ham. Saw | who? 

Her. My lord, the king your father. 

Ham. The king my father ! 

Hor. Seaſon your admiration ? for a while 
With an attent ear“; till I may deliver, 
Upon the witneſs of theſe gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 

Ham. For God's love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead waiſt and middle of the night“, 
Been thus encounter'd. A figure like your father, 
Armed at point 3, exactly, cap-a-pe, 
Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes flow and ſtately by them: thrice he walk'd, 
By their oppreſs'd and fear-ſurprized eyes, 
Within his truncheon's length; whilſt they, diſtill'd 


* 1 Fall not lock upon bis like again.] Mr. Holt propoſes to read from 
Sir Thomas Stamwell, Bart. of Upton, near Northampton: 
Eye ſhall not look upon his like again * 
and thinks it is more in the true ſpirit of Shakſpeare than the other, 
So, in Steqve's Chronicle, p. 746: In the greateſt pomp that ever 9. 
behelde,” Again, in Sandy“ Travels, p. 1503 We went this Wy 
through the moſt pregnant and pleaſant 2 ever eye beheld,” 
S7 T1 u, 

9 Seaſon your admiration) That is, temper it. Jon x so.. 

i With an attent car,] Spenſer, as well as our poet, uſes attent for 
#itertive, Matrox x. 

2 In the dead waiſt and middle of the nigbt,] This ſtrange phraſeclcyy 
ſeems to have been common in the time of Shakſpeare, By waiſt 13 
meant nothing more than middle; and hence the epithet dead did not - 
pear incengruous to our poet. Sa, in Marſton's Malecontent, 1604 : 

„ *Tis now about the immodeſt * of nigbt. i. e. midnight. 
— _ in The Puritan, a comedy, 1607: — “ exe the day be ipent i 
ö ale, —. a 

In the. old copies the word is ſpelt *vaft, as it is in the ſecond a, 
ſc. ii. then you live about her wwaft, or in the middle of her favours. 
The ſame ſpelling is found in X. Lear, Act IV. fc. vi. © Down from the 
weſt, they are centaurs.” See alſo Minſheu's Dit. i617: © Wi, 
_— or girdle- ſteed. We have the ſame plt onaſm in another Jine in 

is play : 
4 5 Aud given my keart a working mute and dumb.” 
All the modern editors read—In the dead waſte, &c. Maroxx. 
3 Armcd at point,] Thes the guarto, 16034. Folios Am d 2 a 


Pest. MaALonz, 
Almoſt 


| 
| 
| 
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Almoſt to jelly with the act of fear 1 O02 
Stand dumb and ſpeak not to him. This to me 
la dreadful ſecrecy impart they did; 
And I with them, the third night, kept the watch: 
Where, as they had deliver'd, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes : I knew your father ; 
Theſe hands are not more like. 
Ham. But where was this? 
Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch'd. 
Ham. Did you not ſpeak to it? | 
Her. My lord, I did ; 
gut anſwer made it none: yet once, methought, 
It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 
IſzIf to motion, like as it would ſpeak : 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud 
And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 
And vanith'd from our ſight. 
Han, Tis very ſtrange. 
Her. As I do live, my honour'd lord, tis true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, 
To let you know of 1t. 
Ham. Indeed, indeed, firs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 
All. We do, my lord. , 
Ham. Arm'd, fy you? S* 
All. Arm'd, my lord. 1 
Hem. From top to toe? 
All. My lord, from head to foot. 
Ham, Then ſaw you not his face. 
Hor. O, yes, my lord; he wore his beaver up *. 
Han, What, look'd he frowningly ? 


wand 


* —with the act of fear,] Fear was the c:uſe, the active cauſes 
that difilled them by that force of operation which we ſtrictly call 4 
in mgm and power in involuntary, agents, but popularly call a# in 

» Joungox, ' 

The tolio reads—bestil'd. STEEVENS. 

5 wore bis beaver up.] Though beaver properly fignified that part 
2 the helmet which was /et down, to enable the wearer to drink, Shak- 
— always uſes the word as denoting that part of the helmet which, 
when raiſed up, expoſed the face of the wearer z and ſuch was the po- 
pular ſignification of the word in his time. In Bullokar's Engliſh Ex- 
þeſitor, 8vo, 1616, beaver is defined thus: „In armour it ſignifies that 


part of th : - 
—— 
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Hor. A countenance more 
In forrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red? 

Her. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you? 

Hor. Moſt conſtantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amaz'd you, 

Ham. Very like, 

Very like: Stay'd it long? 

Hor. While one with moderate haſte 
Might tell a hundred. a 

Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I ſaw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzl'd? no? 

Hor. It was, as I have ſeen it in his life, 

A ſable filver'd ©. 

Ham. I will watch to- night; 
Perchance, *twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant, it will. 

Ham. If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 
I'll ſpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould gape, 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 
If you have hitherto conceal'd this ſight, 
Let it be tenable 7 in your ſilence ſtill ; 
And whatſoever elſe ſhall hap to-night, 
Give it an underſtanding, but no tongue; 
I will requite your loves: So, fare you well: 
Upon the platform, *twixt eleven and twelve, 
Fil viſit you. 

All. Our duty to your honour, 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you: Farewel. 

[Exeunt Hor, MAR. and Bit 

My father's ſpirit in arms! * all is not well; 
I doubt ſome foul play: would the night were come! 
Till then fit fill, my foul : Foul deeds will riſe, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them to men's uy | 


Exit. 


A ſable ſilver d.] So in our poet's 12th ſonnet : 
& And ſable curls, all filver'd o'er with White.“ MALONE- 
7 Let it be tenable—] So the quarto, 1604. Folio: rell. 
MALonts 
8 My father*s ſpirit in arms I] From what went before, I once hinted 
to Mr. Garrick, that theſe words might be ſpoken in this manner: 
My father's ſpirit ! in arms! all is not well, WHALLEY-» 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 
A Room in Polonius* Houſe. 


Enter LAERTES, and OPHELIA, 


Larr, My neceſſaries are embark'd ; farewel: 
And, ſiſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not ſleep, 
But let me hear from you. 

Ob. Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood ; 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 4 
Forward, not permanent, ſweet, not laſting, 
The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute ? z 
No more. 

0ph. No more but ſo? 

Laer. Think it no more: 
For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
In tnews*, and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now; 
And now no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmirch * 
The virtue of his will: but, you muſt fear, 
His greatneſs weigh'd, his will is not his own; 


$ The perſurce and ſuppliance of a minute ;] The words perfume and, 
nach are found in the quarto, 156c4, were omitted in the folio. 

. MALoONE« 

The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute; i. e. what is ſupplied to us 
it a minute, The jd-a ſeems to be taken from the ſhort duration of 
vegetable perfurnes. STEEVENS. 

1 In thews,] i. e. in finews, muſcular ſtrength. STzzvENs. ; 

2 And new no ſoil, nor cautel, &.] Cautel is ſubtlety, or deceit. 
Minſheu in his Dictionary, 1617, defines it, “ A crafty way to deceive.” 
The word is again uſed by Shakſp-are in A Lever's Complaint : 

* In him a plenitude of ſubtle matter, 
Applied to cautels, all ſtrange forms receives.” MATLON E. 

So, in the ſ-cond part of Greene's Art vf Coneycatching, 1592 
“and their ſubtill cautels to amend the ſtatute.” To amend the ftatute 
wu the cant phraſe for evading the law. STEEVENS. 

7 irtae ſeems here to compriſe both excellence and power, and may be 
explained the furt effe?, Jonnso0Nn. 
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For he himſelf is ſubject to his birth“: 

He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 

Carve for himſelf; for on his choice depends 
The ſafety and the health of the whole Rate? ; 
And therefore muſt his choice be circumſcribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 
Whereof he is the hezd: Ihen if he ſays, he loves you, 
It fits your wiſdom ſo far to believe it, | 
As he in his particular act and place 

May give his ſaying deed * ; which is no further, 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you liſt his ſongs ; 

Or loſe your heart ; or your chaſte treaſure open 
To his unmaſter'd 5 importunity. | 
Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter ; 

And keep you in the rear of your aſfteCtion 5, 
Out of the ſhot and danger of defire. 

The charieſt maid 7 is prodigal enough, 

If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itſelf ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes : 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 

Too oft before their buttons be diſclos'd ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaſtments are moſt imminent. 

Be wary then: beſt ſafety lies in fear; 

Youth to itſelf rebels, though none elſe near. 


® For be bim ſelf, 8c.) This line is not in the quarto. Mat ox. 

3 The ſafety and the bealth of the whole ſtate;] Thus the quarts, 
1604, except that it has—tbis whole ftate, and the ſecond rhe is inadvert- 
ently omitted. The folio reads : 

The ſanity and health of the whole ſtate. : ; 

This is another pioof of arbitrary alterations being ſometimes made in 
the folio. The editor, finding the metre defective, in conſequence of 
the article being on:itted before bealrh, in ſtead of ſupplying it, for ſafety 
fubſtituted a word of three ſyllables. MALoxx. 

4 May give bis ſaying deed ;] So, in Timon of Athens :—* the deed 
of ſaying is quite out of uſe.” Again, in Troilus and Creffida : 

« Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue.” MALONE. 
E. * i. e licenticus. JOHNSON» 

6 = keep you in the rear, &e.] That is, do not advance fo far as your 
affeftion would lead you. Joon son. 

7 The charieft maid—] Chary is cautious. So, in Greene's Never t 
late, 1616: © Love requires not chaſtity, but that her ſoldiers be 
cbary. Again: She liveth chaſtly enough, that liveth _ 

T U 


Opb, 
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3. T ſhall the effect of this good leſſon keep 
1 Thong to my heart: But, good my brother, 
Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 
Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven 
Whilſt, like a puff*d and reckleſs libertine, 
Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 


And recks not his own read ©, 
Laer. O, fear me not. : 
I ſtay too long ;—But here my father comes, 


Enter PoLON1Us. 


A double bleſſing is a double grace; 
Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 
Pol. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for ſhame ; 
The wind ſits in the ſhoulder of your ſail“, 
And you are ſtaid for: There, —my bleſſing with you; 
[ laying his hand on Laertes' head. 

And theſe few precepts in thy memory 

Look thou character *. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 


5 —recks not his own read.] That is, heeds not his own leſſons. 
Por x. 
So, in Hycke Scorner; 
I reck not a feder.“ STEEVENS» 
Read is counſel, MALONE. 
So the Od Proverb on the Tue Angry Women of Abington, 1599: 
© Take heed, is a good reed.” STEEVENS- | 
So Sternhold, Pſalm i. 
© That hath not lent 
* To wicked rede his ear. BLACKSTONE» 
9 — tbe ſorulder of your ſail, | This is a common ſea phraſe. 
STEELVENS» 
And theſe few precepts in thy me 
Lock — — i. oo 122 infixz The ſame phraſe 
ir again uſed by our authour in his 122d Sonnet: 
* — thy tables are within my brain 
© Full character d with laſting memory.“ 
Again, in the Tao Gentlemen of Verona: 
5 I do conjure thee, 
* Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are vilibly character d and engrav'd.” MALONE- 
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Grapple them to thy ſoul with hooks of ſteel 2; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment” 

Of each new-hatch'd unfledg'd comrade 3, Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 

Bear it that the oppoſer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice: 
Take each man's cenſure *, but reſerve thy judgment. 
Coltly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

But not expreſs'd in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the beſt rank and ſtation, 
Are of a moſt ſelect and generous chief, in that*, 


Neither 


2 Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fert; ] The old copies read 
m=with Hecps of ſteel. I have no doubt that this was a corruption in 
the original quarto of 1604, arifing, like many others, from fimilitude 
of ſounds. * The emendation, which was made by Mr. Pope, and 
adopted by three ſubſequent editors, is ſtrongly ſupported by the word 
grapple. See Minſheu's Difionary, 1617 : „To beat or grapple, vis. 
to grapple and to board a ſhip.” 

A grapfle is an inſtrument with ſeveral hooks to lay hold of a ſhip, in 
order to board it. 

This correction is alſo juftified by our poet's 137th ſonnet : 

« Why of eyes” falſhood baſt thou forged Looks, 
« Whereto the judgment of my heart is ty'd f” 

It may be alſo obſ-rved, that books are ſometimes made of ſteel, but 
$oops never. Maron, 

I But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 1 

Of each new-hatch'd, unfiedg'd comrade.) The literal ſenſe is, Ds 
not make thy palm callous by ſhaking every men by the band. The figu- 
rative meaning may be, 2 not by promiſcous converſation malt ity mird 
anſerfible to the difference of charafters. Jon xo. 

+ —each man's cer ſure, ] Cenſare is opinion. STEEVEN*. 

Are F a meſt ſclect and generous chief, in that.] Thus the quart9 
2604, and the fuio, except that in that copy the word chief is fort 
«beff. The ſubſtantive chief, which fignifies in heraldry the upper pat 
of the ſhield, appears to have beert in common uſe in Shakſpeare s times 
being found in Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617. He defines it thus: * Ej 
fupericr et ſeuti nebilior pars; tertiam partem ejus obtinet 3 ante CI ad 
ventum dabatur in maximi bonoris fignum ſenatoribus et bonoratis v. 
B. Jonſon has uſed the word in his Poetafter. ; 

The meaning then ſeems to be, They in France approve er 
of a meft ſel and genercus eſcutet con by their dreſs. Generous 1s ul. 
with the figr:ification of generoſus. So, in Othello; “ The generews 
iſlanders,” &c, ; 

Chief, however, may have been uſed as a ſubſtantive, for rote we 
mation, without any alluſion to heraldry, though the word was * 
originally beraldich. So, in Bacon's Colours of good and evil, 1 — 
1597: „In the warmer climates the people are generally more Witty 
bur in the northern climates the wits of chief are greater.” Marexk. if 
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ther a borrower, nor a lender be: 
— oft loſes both itſelf and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry “. 
This above all, — To thine ownſelf be true; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day ', 
Thou canit not then be falſe to any man. 
Farewell; my bleſſing ſeaſon this in thee * ! 
Laer. Moſt humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
Pl. The time invites you ? 3 $0» your ſervants tend *, 
Laer. Farewell, Ophelia; and remember well 
What I have ſaid to you. 
0%. Tis in my memory lock'd, _ 
And you yourſelf ſhall keep the key of it?. 
Laer. Farewel. [ Exit Latex TES. 
Pol. What is't, Ophelia, he hagh ſaid to you ? 
Oph, So pleaſe you, ſomething touching the lord 
Hamlet. 


If chief in this ſenſe had not been familiarly und- rſtood, the editor 
of the folio muſt have conſidered the line as unint*1i:gible, and would 
have probably omitted the words — f @ in the beginning of it, or at- 
tempted ſo-1e other correction. That not having been done, I have ad- 
hered to the old copies. : 

Our post from various paſſages in his works, appears to have been ac- 
curately acquainted with all the terms of heraldry. MALON E. 

* — of kuſbandry.] i. e. of thrift; @conomical prudence. 

Maro. 
7 Ard it muſt fellow, as the night the day,] So, in the 145th Sonnet 
of Shakfpeare ; 
% [hat follow'd it as gentle day 
% eth follow night,” &. STEEVENS. a 
: 8 — my vlefſing ſ-aſfon this in thee ] Infix it in ſuch a manner as that 
It may never wear out, 2 a 
So, in the mock trag idy repreſented before the king: 
% — who in want 2 hollow friend doth try, 
Direct ly ſcaſous him his enemy. SreEvxxs. 

I The time invites you 5] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
reads — The time inveſts you: which Mr. Theobald preferred, ſupp»fing 
that it meant, © the time befieges, preſſes upon you on every fide.” 
But to inveſt, in Shakſpeare's time, only fig:itied, to clothe, or to give 
poſſeſſion. MALoN E. 

Either reading may ſerve. Macbeth ſays, 

I go, and it is done; the bell invites me.” STEEVENS. 
our ſervants tend. ] i. e. your ſervants are waiting for you. _ 
Jon xsox. 

2 == yourſelf ſha!l keep the key of it.] The meaning is, that your 
counſels are as ſure of remaining locked up in my memory, as if you 
yourſelf carried the key of it. So, Nerthward Hie, by Decker 
and Webſter, 1607 : „ You ſhall cloſe it up like treaſure of your own, 
aid yourſelf Hall keep the key of it" STEEVENS» 

Pol. 
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Pol. Marry, well bethought : 
"Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you; and you yourſelf 
Have of your audience been moſt free and bounteous: 
If it be fo, (as ſo tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution,) 1 muſt tell you, 
You do not underſtand yourſelf fo clearly, 
As it behoves my daughter, 'and your honour : 
What is between you? give me up the truth. 


Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 


Pol. Affection? puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance 3. 
Do you believe his tenders, as you call them ? 

Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I ſhould think. 

Pol. Marry, I'll teach, you: think yourſelf a baby; 
That you have ta'en theſe tenders for true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe, 
Wronging it thus,) you'll tender me a fool“. 


0% 


3 Unſifted in ſuch perilous circumſtance.] Unſifted, for untried. Un- 
tried ſignifies either not tempred, or not refined; unfifted ſignifies the latter 
only, though the ſenſe requires the former. WARBURTON. 

1 do not think that the ſenſe requires us to underſtand wnterpted, 
« Unſifted in, &c. means, I think, one who has not nicely carvaſtd 
und examined the peril of her ſituation, MALonz. 

4 — Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 

Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrofe, 

Wronging it thus, ) you'll tender me a feel.) I have followed the 
punctuation of the firſt quarto, 1604, where the parentheſis is extended 
to the word thus, to which word the context in my apprehenſion clearly 
ſhews it ſhould be carried. Or (not to crack the wind of the poor 
phraſe, playing upon it, and abuſing it thus,””) &c. So, in The Rope of 
Lucrece ; 

? «© To wrong the wronger, till he render right.“ ; 

The quarto, by the miſtake of the compoſitor, reads Mrong it thus. 
The folio, Roaming it thus. The correction was made by Mr. . 
. AL . 

I believe the word wronging has reference, not to the phraſe, but to 
Ophelia: if you go on wronging it thus, that is, if you continue to go # 
thus wrorg. This is a mode of ſpeaking perhaps not very grammatica, 
but very common; nor have the beſt writers refuſed it. 
| To finner it or ſaint it, 
is in Pope. And Rowe, 

— T bus to coy it, 

With ene who knows you tee. 
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Of. My lord, he hath impörtun'd me with love, 
in honourable faſhion. ; 
Pol. Ay, faſhion you may call it; go to, go to-. 
0b. And hath given countenance to his ſpeech, my 
lord, | 
f oſt all the holy vows of heaven. 
Tg * ſpringes 1 woodcocks*. I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
Lends the tongue VOWS : theſe blazes, daughter”, 
Giving more light than heat, —extinCt in both, 
Even in their promiſe, as it is a making, 
You muſt not take for fire. From this time, 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence ; 
Set your entreatments 5 at a higher rate, 
Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe ſo much in him, That he is young; 
And with a larger tether 9 may he walk, 
Than may be given you: In few, Ophelia, 


The folio has it.—roaming it thus, — That is, letting yourſelf looſe, t 
ſoch improper liberty. But wwronging ſeems to be more proper. 
Jonnson, 
— Tender yeurſe!f more dearly 3] To tender is to regard with affection. 
So, in King Richard III. 
e And ſo betide me, 


« As well I tender you and all of yours.“ 
Again, in The Maydes Metamorphoſis by Lily, 1601: 
if you account us tor the ſame 
6% That tender thee, and love Apollo's name.” Maronr. 
5 — faſhion you may call it:] She uſes faſhion for manner, and he 
for a tranſient practice. JOHNSON» 2 
® — ſpringes to catch wwoodcocks.] A proverbial ſaying. 
Every woman has a ſpringe to catch a woodcock.” STxzEVENS. 
7 Theje blazes, daugbter,] Some epithet to blazes was probably 
omitted, by the careleſsneſs of the tranſcriber or compofitor, in the firſt 
quarto, in conſ-quence of which the metre is defective. MaLonz. 
Set your entreatments—)] Entreatments here means company, conver- 
ſatin, from the French entretien. Jouns0N. 
Entreatments, I rather think, means the objects of entreaty; the fa- 
' Yours for which lovers ſue. In the next ſcene we have a word of a fimi- 
lar formation : 
As if it ſome impartment did deſire, &c. Matons. 
5 — larger tether—] Tetber is that ſtring by which an animal, ſet 
to graze in grounds unincloſed, is confined within the proper limits. 
Jouns0Ne 
So, in Green's Card of Fancy, 1601 : © To tye the ape and the bear 
in one tedder.“ Tetber is a ſtring by which any animal is faſtened, whe- 
ther for the ſake of feeding or the air. STEEVINS» 


Do 
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Do not believe his vows : for they are brokers ? 
Not of that dye which their inveſtments ſhew, 
But mere 1mplorators of unholy ſuits, 
Breathing like ſanctiſied and pious bonds 2, 
The better to beguile. This is for all, — 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you fo ſlander any moment's leiſure 3, 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, -| charge you; come your ways. 
Ob. I ſhall obey, my lord. [Exeurt, 


I Do rot believe bis vows, for they are brokers, ] A broker in old Englih 
meant a bawwd or fimp. See the Gloſſary to Gawin Douglaſſes tranſlation 
of Virgil. So, in X. Jebn: 

„% This Baed, this broker,” &c. 

See alſo Vel. XII. In our authour's Lowers Complaint we again meet 
with the fame expreſſion, applied in the ſame manner: 

«© Know, vcgos are ever brokers to defiling.” MAtox:. 

2 Breathing, like ſarFified and piou: bonds,] For bonds Mr. Theobil! 
ſubſtituted bad; but the old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Do 
net, ſays Polonius, believe his vows, for they are merely uttered for 
the purpoſe of perſuading you to yield to a criminal paſſion, though they 
appear only the genuine effuſions of : pure and lawful affection, and 
aſſume the ſemblance of thoſe ſacred engagements entered into at the altzr 
of wedlock. The &onds here in our poet's thoughts were bonds of le. 
So, in his 142d Sonnet: 

40 thoſe lips of thine, 
66 That have profan'd their ſcarlet ornaments, 
66% And ſcal'd talfe bonds of we, as oft as mine.“ 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

« , ten times faſter Venus pig-ons fly, 
& To ſeal dees bonds new made, than they are wont 
« To keep obliged faith unforfeited.” 

& Sanctified and pious bonds,” are the true bonds of love, or, as cut 
poet has elſewhere expreſſed it, 

& A contract and eternal bond of love.” 

Dr. Warburton certainly miſunderitood this paſſage. His comment, 
which has been received ir all the late editions is this: “Do not believe, 
(ſays Polonius,) Hamlet's amorous vows made to you; which pretend 
religion in them, (the better to beguile, ) like thoſe ſanctiſied and pious 
vows made to heaven.” And why, he triumphantly aſks, © may not 
this paſs without ſuſpicion ?” If he means his own comment, the anſwer 
is, becauſe it is not perfectly accurate. MALoNE. , 

IJ would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, TS 

Have you ſo flander any moment's leiſure, ] Polonius ſays, in ple 
terms, that is, not in language leſs elevated or embelliſhed than before, 
but in terms that cannot be miſunderſtood: J evould not bave you fo dig! 1 
your moſt idle moments, as not to find better employment for them than (or 


Hamlet s cou Verſatien. JOKNSON, 


SENI 
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SCENE Iv. 


The Platform. 


Enter HauL ET, Horatio, and MARCELLUS, 


Ham. The air bites ſhrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air“. 
Ham. What hour now ? 
Hor. I think, it lacks of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is ſtruck, 
Hor. Indeed? I heard it not; it then draws near the 
ſeaſon. 
Wherein the ſpirit held his wont to walk. 
[4 flouriſh of trumpets, and ordnauce ſhot off, within, 
What does this mean, my lord ? : 
Ham. Thy king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
roule , 
Keeps waſſel “, and the ſwaggering up-ſpring 7 reels; 
And, as he drains his drauguts of Rheniſh down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge, 
Her. Is it a cuſtom ? 
Ham, Ay, marry, is't : 
But to my mind,—though I am native here, 
And to the manner born,—it is a cuſtom 


en eager air.] That is, a ſharp air, aigre, Fr. So, in a ſubſe- 

quent ſcene ; | 

* And curd, like eager droppings into milk.” MaLlonr. 
: 5 — fakes bis rouſe,] A :0.uſe is a large doſe of liquor, a debauch. 
do, in Orheilg ; * — hey have given me a rovfe already. 

It ſhovid ſ::m from the following paſſage in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 
1609, that the word rouſe was of Daiiſh extraction. $4 Teach me, thou 
loveraigne ſkinker, how to take the German's upſy freeze, the Daniſb 
* the Switzer's ſtoop of rheniſh,” Kc. STEEVENS. 

" Keeps waſſe!,—)] Devotes the night to intemperance. Matrox x. 

be ſevaggering up- ſpring—] The bluſtering upſtart, Joux50Ns 

lt app ats trom the following paſſage in Alphonſus Emperor of Cer mary, 
by Chap na i, that the up-ſpring was a German dance : 
p We Germans have no changes in our dances 3 
An almain and an up-ſpring, that is all.“ 
Spring was auciently the name of a tune, STEEVENSI 
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More honour'd in the breach, than the obſervance. 
This heavy-headed reve], eaſt and weſt“, 
Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations: 
They clepe us, drunkards, and with ſwiniſh phraſe 
Soil our addition; and, indeed it takes 

From our atchievements, though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute“. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot chooſe his origin *,) 
By the o'er- growth of ſome complexion *, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon ; 
Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-leavens 
The form of plauſive manners 3 ;—that theſe men, 
Carrying, I ſay, the ſtamp of one defect; 


8 This heawy-beaded revel, eaft and weſt, &c.] This heavy-beadfl 
revel makes us traduced eaſt and weſt, and taxed of ther nations. 
' OMN$0Ns 

By af and weſt, as Mr, Edwards has obſerved, is meant, throughout 
the world; from one end of it to the otber.— This and the following twenty 
one lines have been reſtored from the quarto. MA ox x. 

9 The pith and marrow 7 our attridare.} The beſt and moſt valuable 
part of the praiſe that would be otherwiſe attributed to us. JoKNu0N+ 

# That, for ſome wicious mole of nature in them, 

At in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot chooſe bis origin, ] We have the ſame ſentiment 
in THe Rape of Lucrece : 
« For marks deſcried in men's nativity 
« Are nature's fault, not their own infamy.“ 

Mr. Thecbald, without ncceflity, altered mole to mould. The reading 
of the old copies is fully ſupported by a paſſage in King Jebn : 

&« Patch'd with foul moles and eye-offending marks.” MALoxF 

2 — complexion,] i. e. humour; as ſanguine, melancholy, phleg: 
matic, Cc. WarBuRTON. f EF 

The quarto 1604 for the has their; as a few lines lower it has 8 
virtues, inſtead of their virtues, The correction was made by Mr. 
Thecbald. Maron. 

3 — that tee much o' er-leavens . " 

The form of plauſive manners 2] That intermingles too much w. 
their manners; infects and corrupts them. See Vol. XIII. p. 78, n. 2 
Plauſve in our poet's age fignified gracious, pleaſing, popular. So, l 
anotLer play: 

6 — his plauſive words 
« He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 
« To grow there, and to bear.” ; 

Pla:fible, in which ſenſe Plauſve is here uſed, is defined by _— 
in his Alpbabttical Table, &c. 1604, ** Pleaſing, or received joy ful 
and willingly.” MArxoNx. : 

Being 
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Being nature's livery, or fortune's ſtar *,— 

Their virtues elſe (be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo *,) : 

$nall in the general cenſure take corruption 5 
From that particular fault : The dram of baſe 

Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth dout, 


'To his own ſcandal ©. 
Enter 


4 or fortune's flar,] Some accidental blemiſh, the conſequence of 
the overgrowth of ſome complexion or humour allotteF to us by fortune at 
bur birth, or ſome vicious habit accidentally acquired afterwards. 

Theobald, plauſibly enough, would read—fortune's ſcar. The emen- 
dation may be ſupported by a paſſage in Ant bony and C eopatra 4 

« The ſcars upon your honour therefore he 
« Does pity as conſtrained blemiſbes, 
« Not as deſery'd.” MALONE. 

Ai infinite as man may undergo.) As large as can be accumulated upon 
man. JoHNg0N, 

p Te dram of baſe 

Dith all the noble ubftlance of worth dout, : F 
To his own ſcandal.] The quarto, where alone this paſſage is found, 
exhibits it thus: 
the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of a doubt, 
| To his own ſcandal. 

To deut, as 1 have already obſerved in a note on Ning Henry V. 
lignified in Shakſpeare's time, and yet fignifies in Devonſhire and 
other weſtern counties, to do out, to efface, to extinguiſh, Thus they 
ſay, © deut the candle, dout the fire, Kc. It is exactly formed in the 
ſame manner as to don, (or do on,) which occurs ſo often in the writings 
of our poet and his contemporaries, 

I have no doubt that the corruption of the text aroſe in the following 
manner, Deut, which I have now printed in the text, having been 
written by the miſtake of the tranſcriber, doubt, and the word worth 
1 inadvertently omitted, the line, in the copy that went to the 
preis, stood, 

Doth all the noble ſubſtance of doubt. 

The editor or printer of the quarto copy, finding the line too ſhort, 
ina thinking doubt muſt want an article, ond it, without attending to 
e context; and inſtead of correcting the erroneous, and ſupplying the 
me word, printed - 

Doth all the noble ſubſtance of a doubt, &c. 
The very fame error has happened in K. Henry V. 
That their hot blood may ſpin in Engliſh eyes, 

And doubt them with ſuperfluous courage: 
here doubt is again printed inſtead of dout. 

that worth (which was ſupplied firſt by Mr, Theobald,) was the 
9rd omitted originally in the hurry of tranſcription, may be fairly 


n from a paſſage in Cymbe line, which fully juſtifies th2 correction 
e; 


6 is 
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Euter Ghoſt, 


Her. Look, my lord, it comes! 
Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us? — 


de 


c — Is ſhe with Poſthumus? 
« From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
« A dram of wertb be drawn.” 

This paſſage alſo adds ſupport to the correction of the word ele in the 
firſt of theſe lines, which was likewiſe made by Mr. Theobald,—F: i 
uſed ſubſtantively for baſeneſs : a practice not uncommon in Shakſpear, 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

« Say what thou canſt, my falſe outweighs your true.“ 

Shakſpeare, however, might have written The dram of i. This is 
nearer the corrupted word eale, but the paſſage in Cymbeline is in favour of 
the other emendation. 

The meaning of the paſſage thus correRed is, The ſmalleſt particle of 
vice ſo blemiſhes the whole maſs of virtue, as to eraſe from the mind 
of mankind the recollection of the numerous good qualities poſleſſed 
by him who is thus blemiſhed by a fingle ſtain, and taints his genen 
character. 

To his own ſcandal, means, ſo as to reduce the whole maſs of werth 
to its con vicious and unſightly appearance; to tranſlate bis virtue to the 
likeneſs of vice. | : 

His tor its, is ſo common in Shakſpeare, that every play furniſhes 
us with examples. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play ;—* than wwe 
force of honeſty can tranſlate beauty into his likeneſs,” 

Again, in another play: 

«© When every feather ſticks in his own wing." 

Again, in A Midſummer-Night's Dream: 

% Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property, 
& To take from thence all erior with bis might.” 

Again, in X. Richard IT. 

6 That it may ſhew me what a face J have, 
& Since it is bankrupt of bis majeſty,” 

So, in Grim, the Collier of Croydon : 

& Content-d life, that gives the heart his eaſe,.— 

We meet with a ſentiment ſomewhat ſimilar to that before v4, 14 
K. Herry IV. P.1. 

© —oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 

& Detc& of manners, want of government, 

& Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain ; 

& The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, 

% Loſcth men's hearts, and leaves behind @ flain 

« Upon the beauty of all parts beſides, N 

« Legtiling them of commendation.” MALONE. "I 

7 Angels and miniſters of grace defend us !] Hamlet's ſpeech to the r 
parition of his father ſ2ems to me to conſiſt of three parts. When 


he ſees the ſpectre, he fortifies himielf with an invocation 3 _ 
g 
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Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd*, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaits from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable hape“, 

That I will ſpeak to thee ; I'II call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: O, anſwer me: 

Let me not burſt in ignorance ! but tell, 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 

Have burſt their cexements * ! why the ſepulchre, 


Wherein 


Angels and miniſters of grace defend us ! : 

As the ſpectre approaches, he deliberates with himſelf, and deter- 
mines, that whatever it be he will venture to addreſs it, 

Be thou a ſpirit of health, ur goblin damn'd, | 
Bring wvith thee airs "ou heaven, or blaſts from bell, 
Be thy intents wicked dr charitable, | 
Thou com'ft in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 

That I will ſpeak to thee, Ill call thee,” &. 

This he ſays while his father is advancing ; he then, as he had deter- 
mined, ſpeaks ta him, and calls bim Hamlet, King, Father, Royal Dane: 
0b ! anfroer me. JOHNSON» 

He thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, &c.] So, in Acolaſtus 
bis After-auit, 1000 : 

« Art thou a god, a man, or elſe a ghoſt? 

© Com'ſt thou from heaven, where bliſs and ſolace dwell ? 

% Or from the airie cold-engendring coaſt ? 

© Or from the darkſome dungeon-hold of hell?“ 
The firſt known edition of this play is in 1604. STEEVENSs 
5 == queſlicnable ſhape,] By queſtionable is meant provoking queſtion. 

HANMERs» 

o, in Macbeth: 

Live you, er are you aught 

That man may queſtion? Jouns0ws. 

Nefionable, I believe means only propiticus to converſation, eaſy and 
ing to be couverſed with, 80, in As you like it: An unqueſtionable 
(pitt, which you have not,” Ungueſtionable in this laſt inſtance certainly 

fenifes unwilling to be talked to, STEEVENS. 

<Weſtionable perhaps only means capable of being converſed with. To 
futon, certainly in our authour's time ſignified te converſe. So, in his 
Rate of Lucrece, 1 594: 

For after ſupper long he queſtioned 
Wich modeſt Lucrece . 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
* Out of our queſtion wipe him.“ 

ee alla Vol XIII. b. 332, n. 1. MALONEs 
e tell, : 

Wiy :.y cat@hiz'd bones, hearſed in death, ' 
Mags of GT their cerements ! ] Hamlet, amazed at an apparition, 
0 wars wugh in all ages credited, has in all ages been conſidered as 

e mt wonderful and moſt dreadful operation of ſupernatural agency, 

enquires 


- 
4» 
er 
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Wherein we ſaw thee quietly in- urn'd 2, 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To caſt thee up again? What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete Reel 3, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 

Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature“ 
So horridly to ſhake our diſpoſition 5, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? 
Say, why is this? wherefore ? what fhould we do? 


enquires of the ſpeQtre, in the moſt emphatick terms, why he breaks 
the order of nature, by returning from the dead; this he aſks in a y 
confuſed circumlocution, confounding in his fright the ſoul and body. 
Why, ſays he, have rby bones, which with due ceremonies have been 
intombed in death, in the common ſtate of departed mortals, burſt the 
folds in which they were embalmed ? Why has the tomb, in which 
we ſaw thee quietly laid, opened his mouth, that mouth which, by in 
weight and ſtability, ſeemed cloſed for ever ? The whole ſentence is this: 
Why o thou appear, whom we knew to be dead ® Jonngon, 

By bearſed in death, the poet ſeems to mean, repoſited. and confined is 
the place of the dead. In his 2 of Lucrece he has again uſed this un- 
common participle in nearly the ſame ſenſe : 

« Thy ſea within a puddle's womb is bearſed, 
« And not the puddle in thy ſea diſperſed. Maron. 

By the expreſſion hearſed in death is meant, ſhut up and ſecured with 
all thoſe precautions which are uſually practiſed in preparing dead bodies 
for ſepuliure, ſuch as the winding-ſheet, ſhrowd, coffin, &c. perhaps 
embalming into the bargain. So that death is here uſed, by a metonymy 
of the antecedent for the conſcquents, for the rites of death, ſuch s 
are generally eſteemed due, and practiſed with regard to dead bodies. 
Conſequently, 1 underſtand by cerements, the waxed winding-ſheet, c 
winding-ſheets, in which the cœpſe was encloſed and ſown up, in order 
to preſerve it the longer from external impreſſions from the humidity of 
the ſepulchre, as embalming was intended to preſerve it from internd 
corruption. HEATH. 

2 — guictly in- urn'd,] The quartos read inter d. STEEVENS. 

3 That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete feel,] It is probable that 
Shakſpeare introduced his ghoſt in armour, that it might appear mute 
ſolemn by ſuch a diſcrimination from the ocher characters; though | 
was really the cuſtom of the Daniſh kings to be buried in that mannet- 
Vide Olaus Wormius, cap. 7. : 

« Struem regi nec veſtibus, nec odoribus cumulant, ſua cuique arfidy 
quorundam igni et equus adjicitur.“ ENS: 

4. — ſed poſtquam magnanimus ille Danorum rex collem ſibi magni- 
tudinis conſpicuæ extruxiſſet, (cui poſt obitum regio diademate ex. 
tum, ermis indutum, inferendum effet cadaver,” &c. STEEVENS. 

4 — we feels of nature—] i. e. making us, who are the ſport 
nature, hof myRerious operations are beyond the reaches cf our ſouls, 
&c. So, if Remes and Juliet: ** O, I am fortune bel. Maron: 
te Gale our diſpolition,] Diſpoſition, for frame. Wax IVA Tes. 


Her. 
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Hor. It beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did deſire 
To you alone. : 
Mar. Look, with what courteous action, 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 
But do not go with it. 
Hor. No, by no means. 
Ham. It will not ſpeak; then I will follow it. 
Hor. Do not, my lord. 
Hem, Why, what ſhould be the fear ? 
] do not ſet my life at a pin's fees; 
And, for my ſoul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itſelf ? 
It waves me forth again I'll follow it. | 
Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe 7 into the ſea ? 
And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your pats pe of reaſog *, 
And draw you into madneſs ? think of it: 
The very place puts toys of deſperation ?, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 
Han, It waves me ſtill ;—- 
Go on, I'll follow thee. 
Mar. You ſhall not go, my lord. 
Ham. Hold off your hands. 
Hor. Be ruPd, you ſhall not go. 
Ham. My fate cries out, : 
And makes each petty artery in this body 


” 
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* —fin's ſie;] The value of a pin. Jonns0N. 
Flat bectles oer bis baſe—)] That bangs o'er his baſe, like what 
15 called a beerle-brow, This verb is, I believe, of our authour's coinage. 
. MALONE. 
rive your ſovereignty, &c.] Dr. Warburton would read de- 
frave; but ſeveral proofs are given in the notes to King Lear of 
dakſpeare's uſe of the word deprive, which is the true reading. 
: STEEVENS. 
I believe, deprive in this place ſignifies ſimply to tale away. 
a : 7 AIRY 
== puts toys of deſperation,] Toys, for whims. WARBURTON. 
This and the three following lines are omitted in the folio, 
MaLon, 


As 
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As hardy as the NEmean lion's nerve“. — [Ghoſt becky 
Still am I call'd ;—unhand me, gentlemen ;— | 
[ Breaking from then, 
By heaven, III make a ghoſt of him that lets me* ;— 
I ſay, away: — Go on, — I'll follow thee, | 
[ Zxeunt Ghoſt, and Haut, 
Her. He waxes deſperate with imagination, 
Mar. Let's follow; *tis not fit thus to obey him. 
Hor. Have after :—To what iſſue will this come? 
Mar. Something 15 rotten in the ſtate of Denmark, 
Hor. Heaven will direct it 3. 
Mar. Nay, let's follow him. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 


A more remote Part of the Platform, 


Re-enter Ghoſt, and HawuLErT. 


Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? ſpeak, T'll go n 
further, 

Gheft. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 


1 As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve.—] Shakſpeare has again 1 
cented the word Nemean in this manner, in Love's Labour's Lift: 
« Thus doſt thou hear the Nemean lion roar.” 
Spenſer, however, wrote Nemean, Faery Queere, B. V. c. 1. 
Into the great Nemean lion's grove.” : 
Our poet's conforming in this inftance to Latin proſody was certainly 
accidental, for he and almoſt all the poets of his time diſregarded the 
quantity of Latin names. So, in Lecrine, 1575, (though undoubiedy 
the production of a ſcholar,) we have Amphicn inftead of Amt lien, Kc. 
See alſo p 194, n. 7. MALOKE. 
2 —that lets me :] To let among our old authours ſignifies to prevents 
to hinder. STEEvVENS. 
So, in No Wit like a W:man's, a comedy by Middleton, 1657; 
% That lets her not to be your daughter now.” MALONE: as 
3 Heaven will diref it.] Marceilus a; fwers Huratio's queſtions wy 
what iflue Will this come? and Horatio alſo aniwers it himſci, W. 
a pious reſignation, © Heaven will direct it.” BLACKSTONE» 
659. 
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be. My hour is almoſt come, 
wien 1 to fulphurous and tormenting flames 


Muſt render up myſelf. 


Ham. Alas, poor ghoſt ! 115 : 
00% Pity Log. but lend thy ſerious hearing 


To what I ſhall unfold. 
Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. 
Ghoſt. So art thou to revenge, when thou ſhalt hear. 
Ham. What ? a 
Gheſt. I am thy father's ſpirit; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night; 
And, for the day, confin'd to faſt in fires “, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg'd away? . But that | am forbid 


To 


4 D:mm'd fer a certain term to c the night, 

And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires, ] Chaucer has a fimilar paſ- 
ſaze wich regard to the puniſhments of hell. Parſon's Tale, p. 193, Mr. 
Ur.y's edition: “ And moreover the miſeſe of hell ſhall be in defaute of 
meter and drinke.” SMITH- 

Naſh, in his Pierce Pennileſs's Supplication to the Devil, 1595, has the 
ſame id a:“ Whether it be a piace of horror, ſtench, and darkneks, 
wher: men ſec meat, but can get none, and are ever thirſty, xc. Before 
| had rea the Perfones Tale of Chaucer, I ſuppoſed that he meant rather 
to dcop a ſtroke ot fatire on ſacerdotal luxury, than to give a ſerious ac- 
count of the place of future torment. Chaucer, however, is as grave 
as Shak ſpeare, © So likewiſe at the concluſion of an ancient pamphlet 
cated The Myll of the Deuyll, bl. I. no date: 

% Thau ſhalt lye in froſt and fre 
« With ſickneſſe and bunger;"”” &. STEEVENS. 

Are burnt and purg'd away. Gawin Douglas really changes the 
Platonic hell into the * punytion of ſaulis in purgatory:“ and it is ob» 
lervabir, that when the ghoſt informs Hamlet of his doom there, 

* Till the foul crimes, done in his days of nature, 

% Are burnt and purg'd away, 
the expreſſioa is very fimilar to the biſhop's. I will give you his verſion 
3s conciſely as J can: It is a nedeful thyng to ſuffer pains and tor- 
„ment z—Sum in the wyndis, ſum under the watter, and in the fire 
e uthir fum : thus the mony Vice j 

* Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 

Aud purgitt.” —Sixte Book of Eneados, fol. p. 191. 

FARMER, 

Shakſpeare might have found this expreſſion in the Hyftorie of Ham- 
bet, bl, let. F. 2, edit. 1608: „ He ſet fire in the four corners of the 
bal, in ſuch fort, that of all that were as then therein not one eſcaped 
away, but were forced to purge their finnes by fire.” MALon. 

Shakſpeare talks more like a papiſt than a platoniſt; but the language 
of ditkop Douglas is that of a good proteſtant ; 


Vor. XIV. L _ — Thus 
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To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 
I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul ; freeze thy young blood; 
Make thy two eyes, like ftars, ſtart from their ſpheres; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ? : 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood: Liſt, liſt, O-liſt !-- 
If thou didf ever thy dear father love, — 
Ham. O heaven! _ 
| Gheſt. Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural murder *, 
Ham. Murder ? 
Ghoſt. Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is; 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and- unnatural. 


16 Thus the many vites 
„ Contrackit in the corpis be done away 
„ And purgit.“ 
Theſe are the very words of our liturgy in the commendatory prayer 
for a ſick perſon at the point of departure, in the office for the viſiration 
of the fick : © tobatſoever defilements it may have contrafted=bring 
parged and done ata WHALLEY- 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres ;] So, in our 
- poet's 108th ſonnet: 
« How have mine eyes ot of their ſpheres been fitted, 
In the diſtraction of this madding fever!” MALONx. 
7 = fretful porcapine :] The quartos read fearful porcupine. Either 
may ſerve. This animal is at once iraſcible and timid. The ſame image 
occurs in the Remant of the Reſe, where Chaucer is deſcribing the perſonage 
of danger: 
„Like ſharpe urchons his heere was grow.“ 
An urchin is a hedge-hog. STEFVENS. i 
8 Revenge his foul and moſt unnatural murder.] As a proof that this 
play was written before 1597, of which the contrary has been aſſerted 
by Mr. Holt in Dr. Johnſon's appendix, 1 muſt borrow, as uſual, from 
Dr. Farmer. Shakſpeare is ſaid to have been no extraordinary actor; 
and that the top of his performance was the Ghoſt in his own Hamlet, 
Yet this" chef d'crwwre did not pleaſe : I will give you an original ſtroke 
at it. Dr. Lodge publiſhed in the year 1596 a pamphlet called Wit's 
Miſcrie, or the World's Madneſs, diſcroering the incarnate derils of - 
age, quarto. One of theſe devils is, Hate-wirtue, or firrow for z 
man's good ſucceſſe, who, ſays the doctor, „“ is a eule lib ber, and loo 
as pale as the vizard of the Chet, which cried ſo miſerably at the theatre, 
Hamlet revenge.” STEEVENS. © * 
I ſuſpect that this ſtroke was levelled, not at Shakſpeare, but 2 
performer of che Ghoſt in an older play on this ſubject, — 
1589. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Sbabſt eure t pin 
Vol. I. MaALoNE. 
Han. 
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Ham, Haſte me to know it; that I, with wings as ſwift” 
A; meditation, or the thoughts of love“, 
May ſweep to my revenge. 

Ghoſt. J find thee apt; | 
And duller ſhould'ſt thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe wharf *, 
Would'ſt thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear: 
'Tis given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 
A ſerpent ſtung me; ſo the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged proceſs of my death 
Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 


9 As meditation, or the thoughts of love, ] This fimilitude is extremely 
beautiful, The word meditation is conſecrated, by the myſtics, to ſig- 
niſy that ſtretch and flight of mind which aſpires to the enjoyment of 
the ſupreme good. So that Hamlet, conſidering with what to com- 
pare the ſwiftneſs of his revenge, chooſes two of the moſt rapid things 
in nature, the ardency of divine and human paſſion, in an enth»fraft and 
3 lover. WARBURTON». 

The comment on the word meditation is ſo ingenious, that I hope 
it is juſt, Jon x so. 

1 And du!ler ſhould f thou be than the fat weed 

That roots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe — &c.] Shakſpeare, appa- 
rently through ignorance, makes Roman Catholicks of theſe Pagan 
mes; and here gives a deſcription of purgatory; but yet mixes it with 
the Pagan fable of Lethe's wharf. Whether he did it to inſinuate to the 
zealous Proteſtants of his time, that the Pagan and Popiſh purgatory ſtood 
both upon the ſame footing of credibility, or whether it was by the ſame 
kind of licentious inadvertence that Michael Angelo brought Charon's 
bark into his picture of the Laſt Judgment, is not eaſy to decide. 

| WARBURTON. 

That roots itſelf in eaſe, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio 
reads That rots itſelf,” Kc. I have preferred the reading of the 
original copy, becauſe to root itſelf is a natural and eaſy phraſe, but 
„to rot itſelf,” nut Engliſh. Indeed in general the readings of the 
original copies, when not corrupt, ought in my opinion not to be departed 
irom, without very ſtrong reaſon. That roots itſelf in eaſe, means, whoſe 
ſluggiſh root is idly extended. 

The modern editors read—Lethe's wharf; but the reading of the old 
copy is right. So, in Sir Aſton Cockain's poems, 1658, p. 177. 

« — fearing theſe great actions might die, 

Neglected caſt all into Lerbe lake.” MALONE. 

Otway has the ſame thought : 

„ke a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 

„ Fix'd to one ſpot, and rot juſt as I grow.” 
ſuperiority of the reading of the folio is to me apparent: to be 
in a creſcent ſtate (i. e. to root itſelf) affords an idea of activity; to 
ret better ſuits with the dullneſs and inaction to which the Ghoſt refers. 


Nevertheleſs, the accuſative caſe (itſelf ) may ſeem to demand the verb 
reti. STE EVI RS. 


L 2 The 
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The ſerpent, that did ſting thy father's life, 


Now wears his crown. 
Ham. O, my prophetick ſoul ! my uncle? 
Ghoſt. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt, 
With witchcraſt of his wit“, with traiterous gifts, 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to ſeduce !) won to his ſhameful luſt 
The will of my molt ſeeming-virtuous queen: 
O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! 
From me, whole love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gifts were poor 
'To.thoſe of mine 
But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, 
Though lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of heaven; 
So luit, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will ſate itſelf in a celeſtial beck 
And prey on garbage. 
But, ſoft! methinks, I ſcent the morning air; 
Brief let me be: — Sleeping within mine orchard ?, 
My cuſtom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 
With juice of curſed hebenon in à vial“, 


2 — his wit,] The old copies have wits. The ſubſequent line ſhew; 
that it was a miſprint. MALoxs. 
3 — mine orchard, ) Orchard for garden. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
& The crchard walis are high, and hard to cl.mb.”” STEEVENS: 
4 With juice of curjed hebenon in a vial,] The word here uſed was 
more probably deſigned by a metathefis, cither of the poet or tra:.ſcrider, 
for henchen, that is, berbare ; o which the moſt common kind (H 
ſcyamus niger) is certainly narcotic, and perhaps, if taken in a conſide- 
rable quantity, might prove poi oncus. Galen calls it cold in the third 
degree; by which in this, as well as opium, he ſrems not to mean al 
actual coldneſs, but the power it has ot benumbing the faculties. Dio- 
ſcorides ajcribes to it the prop! rty of producing madneſs (Logurays 
p &: ing). Theſe qualities have.been. confirmed by ſeveral cales related 
in modern obſervations. In Wepfer we have a good account cf the va- 
rious effects of this root upon moit of the members of a convent in Ger- 
many, who eat of it for ſupper by miſtake, mixed with ſuccory hen 
in the throat, giddmeſs, dimneis of ſight and delirium. Cicui. Aquatic, 
c. 18, GRE. 
So, in Drayton's Barons* Wars, p. 51. 
The pois'ning Fenbane, and the mandrake drad. “ 
In Marlowe's Few of Malta, 1633, the word is written in 2 different 
manner : 
« the blood of Hydra, 'Lerna's bane, 
% The juice of Hebon, and Cocytus' bieath. STEEVENS: 


And 
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And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

Ihe leperous diſtilment 5 ; whoſe effect 

Holds loch an enmity with blood of man, 

That, ſwift as quick- ſilver, it courſes through 

The natural gates and alleys of the body; 

And, with a ſudden ks or it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager dro pings into milk, . 

The thin and hes hoe lood : ſo did it mine; 
And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 

Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 

All my ſmooth body. ? 

Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand, : 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once diſpatch'd ; 
Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my fin?, 
Unhouſel'd *, diſappointed 9, unaneÞ'd* ; 


— 


No 


5 The lepereus diſtilment;] So, in Painter's Palace of A Vol. 

II. p. 142: — which being once poſſeſſed, never leaveth the patient 

till it hath enfeebled his tate, like the qualitie of poiſon diſtilling. through 

the veins even to the heart.” Martonr. 

at once diſpatch'd: ] Diſpatch'd, for bereft, WarxnurTON. 

7 Cut off even in the bloſſom of my fin, &c.} The very words of this 

part of the ſpeech are taken (as 1 have been informed by a gentleman 

of undoubted vera y) from an old Legerd of Saints, where a man, who» 

was accidentally drowned, is introduced as making the ſame complaint. 
STEEVENSs 

Unteuſel d.] Hon ſel is the old word for the holy euchariſt. To 

breſel, ſays Bullokar in his Expoſitor, 8vo. 1616, is © to miniſter ſacra- 

ments to a fick man in danger of death.” Unbouſel d therefore is; 

without having received the ſacrament in the hour of death. So, in. 

Hefſmon's Tragedy, 1631: 

None ſung thy requiem, no friend clos'd thine eyet, 

Nor lay'd the trallow'd earth upon thy lips: 

Thou wert not Hud.“ 

Again, in Holinſhed's Chronicle: . Alfo children were chriſtened, and 

men heuſcled and anoyled, through all the land, except ſuch as were in the 

bil of excommunication by name expreſſed.” MALON x. 

? — diſappointed,)] is the fame as wnappointed ; and may be properly 
explained unprepared. A man well furniſhed with things neceſſary for an 
enterpriſe, was ſaid to be well appointed. Jon x SON. 

So, in Holinſhed's Chronicle ; He had not paſt a fifteen lances, -as 
they termed them in thole days, that is, to wit, men of arms, furniſhed 
and ap pointed. 

Mr. Upton is of opinion, that the particular preparation of which 
the Ghoſt laments the want, was confeſfion and abfolution. intmenty 
_ is again uſed in Meaſure for Meaſure, in the ſenſe 
Therefore your beſt appointment make with ſpeed,” 

—_ -- Iſabelb 


3 . 


No reckoning made, but ſent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 

O, horrible! O, horrible! moſt horrible 2! 
If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury 3 and damned inceſt. 

But, howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 


Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 

And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 

To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once 

The glow-worm ſhews the matin to be near, 

And 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire “: 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember mes. Ei. 


Iſabella is the ſpeaker, and her brother, who was condemned to die, is 
the perfon addreſſed. MaLoNnE. 

I — ne d;] Without extreme unction. So, in Sic Thomas 
More's Works, p. 345 : The extreme unction or anelynge, and con- 
nrmation, he ſayd, be no ſacraments of the church.“ See aiſo th: 
guotation from Holinſhed in n. 8, where the word is ſpelt —_— 

ALOND 

The Anglo-ſaxon noun-ſubſtantives, beuſel, (the euchariſt,) and et, 
oil, are plainly the roots of the compound adjectives, houſeled and ante, 
For the meaning of the affix an to the laſt, I quote Spelman's Glyſary in 
loco, „Quin et dictionibus (an) adjungitur, fiquidem vel majoris m. 
tationis gratia, vel ad fingulare aliquid, vel unicum demonſtrandum.” 
Hence aneled ſhould ſeem to ſignify oiled, or anointed, by way of emi- 
nence, i. e. having received extreme unction. BRAND. : 

2 O, horrible ! O, . horrible ! moſt horrible ] It was ingeniouſly hinted 
to me by a very learned lady, that this line ſeems to belong to Hamlet, 
in whoſe mouth it is a proper and natural exclamation ; and who, accord- 
irg to the practice of the ſtage, may be ſuppoſed to interrupt ſo long 4 
ipeech. JounsoN. 

3 A.couch for luxury—] i. e. for lewdneſs. So, in X. Lear: 

« To't luxury pell-mell, for, &c. STEEVENS» 

See Vol. XII. MaLone. 

4 — uneffetiual 1 20 i. e. ſhining without heat. WARBURTON» 

To pale is a verb uſed by Lady Elizabeth Carew, in her Tragedy f 
Mariam, 1613: | 

_ Death can pale as well 
«© A.cheek of roſes as a cheek leſs bright.” : 

Again, in Urry's Chaucer, p. 368 : © The fterre paleth ber wiite 
cheres by the flambes of the ſonne, &c. : 

Ungffectual fire, I believe, rather means, fire that is no longer 7; K 
when the light of morning approaches. So, in /Pericles Prince of Ye 
1609: 

cc like a glow v,. . 
© The-which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light.“ STEETENT 

Adieu, adieu, adieu ! &c.] The folio reads: 

Adieu, adieu, Hamlet: remember me. S$TEEVENS» Ham, 
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Ham. O all you hoſt of heaven! O earth! What elſe ? 
And ſhall I couple hell O fie !—Hold, hold, my heart; 
And you, my finews, grow not inſtant old, 

But bear me ſtiffly up! Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor gholl, while memory holds a ſeat. 
In this ated globe ©. Remember thee ? 

Yea, from the table of my memory? 

Pl wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, . ; 
That youth and obſervation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone ſhall live, * 

Within the book and volume of 45 brain, 

Unmix'd with baſer matter: yes, by heaven. 

O moſt pernicious woman | 

O villain, villain, ſmiling, damned villain ! 

My tables,. — meet it is, I ſet it down“, 

That one may ſmile and ſmile, and be a villain ; 


At leaſt, I am ſure, it may be fo in Denmark: [writing.] 


So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word? ; 
It is, Adieu, adieu remember me. 
I have ſworn it. 


Remember thee ! | 
Ay, then poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 
In this diſtracted globe. ] So in our poet's 122d ſonnet; 
„Which ſhall above that idle rank remain, 
« Beyond all dates, even to eternity; 
Or at the leaſt, ſo long as brain and beart 
% Have faculty by nature to ſubſift.” MAaLoNt. 
— this diſtracted globe. ] i. e. in this head confuſed with thought. 


STEEZLVENC: . 
7 Yea, from the table of my memory—] This expreſſion is uſed by 


Sir Philip Sydney in his Defence of Pere.  MALoOx x. 
5 My tables, — meet it is, I ſet it down,] Hamlet avails himſelf of the 
ſame caution obſerved by the doctor in the fifth act of Macbeth: I will 


ſet down what comes from her, to ſatisfy my remembrance the more 


ſtrongly.” STEEVINS. 
See alſo The Second Part of K. Henry I. 
And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory. 


York is here ſpeaking of the king. Table-books in the time of our au- 
tour appear to have been uſed by all ranks of people. In the church 
they were filled with ſhort notes of the ſermon, and at the theatre with 


the ſparkling ſentences of the play. MaALox x. 
* — Nox to my word ;] Hamlet alludes to the wvatch-wvord given 


every day in military ſervice, which ar this time he ſays is, Adieu, Adieu, 


remember me. So, in The Devil's Charter, a Tragedy, 1607: 
No to my ewatch-4vord.” STEIZVENS. 


L 4 Hor. 


— — 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Hor. { within.) My lord, my lord. — 

Mar. [ within.) Lord Hamlet.— 

Hor. [within.] Heaven ſecure him! 

Ham. So be it! 

Mar. 8 Illo, ho, ho, my lord! 
Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come r. 


Enter Hox AT 10, and MarCELLUsS. 


Mar. How is't, my noble lord ? 
Hor. What news, my lord ? 
Ham. O, wonderful! 
Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 
Ham. No; you will reveal it. 
Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord. 
Ham, How ſay you then; would heart of man once 
think it ?— . 
But you'll be ſecret.— 
Hor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 
Ham. There's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he's an arrant knave. | 
Hor. There needs no ghoſt my lord, come from the 
gr ave, 
To tell. us this. : 
Ham. Why, right ; you are in the right; 
And ſo, without 1 88 at all, 
I hold it. fit, that we ſhake hands, and part : 
You, as your buſineſs, and defire, ſhall point you; 
For every man hath buſineſs, and deſire, 
Such as it 15,—and, for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go pray. 
Hor. Theſe are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 
Ham. 1 am ſorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes faith, heartily. 
Hor. There's no offence, my lord, 


I — come, bird, come.] This is the call which falconers uſe to their 


hawk in the air, when they would have him come down to them. 
HANMER- 


This expreſſion is uſed in Marfton's Dutch Courtezan, and by ma") 
others among the old dramatic writers. 
It appears from all theſe patlages, that it was the falconer's call, * 


Hanmer has obſerved. STELvExNs. 
Ham. 
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| Yes, by ſaint Patrick *, but there is, Horatio, 

—_— 2 too. Touching this viſion here. 

I is an honeſt ghoſt, that let me tell you: 

For your deſire to know what is between us,, ; 

O'er-maſter it is as you may. And now, good friends, 

As you are friends, ſcholars, and ſoldiers, 

Give me one poor requeſt. : 

Hor, What is't, my lord? we will. 

Han. Never make known what you have ſeen to- 
n'ght. 

Hor. Mar: My lord, we will not. * 

Ham. Nay, but ſwear it. 

Hor. In faith, my lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, ip faith, 

Ham. Upon my ſword. 

Mar. We have ſworn, my lord, already. 

Ham. Indeed, upon my ſword, indeed. 

Ghoſt, 8 Swear. | 

Ham. Ha, ha, boy! ſay'ſt thou ſo? art thou there, 
true-penny ? ? 

Come on,—you hear this fellow in the cellarage,— 

Conſent ro ſwear. oy 

Her. Propoſe the oath, my lord. 0 


Ham. Never to ſpeak of this that you have ſeen, , 
Swear by my ſword “. 


G55. 


2 — by St. Patrick, —] How the poet comes to make Hamlet ſwear 
by St. Patrick, I know not. However, at this time all the whole nor- 
thern world had their learning from Ireland; to which place it had re- 
tired, and there flouriſhed under the auſpices of this Saint. But it was, 
| ſuppoſe, only faid at random; for he makes Hamlet a ſtudent af 
Wittenberg, WARBURTON. + 
Dean Swift's © Verſes on the ſudden drying up of St. Patrick's Well, 
1726,” contain many learned allufions to the early cultivation of litera« 
ture in Ireland. N1cnors. - 
* —true-perny ?] This word as well as ſome of Hamlet's former ex 
camations, we find in the Malecontent, 1604: 
* lo, ho, ho, ho; art there old True-penny ? STELVENS. 

* Swear by my ſword.) Here the poet has preſerved the manners of 
the ancient Danes, with whom it was religion to ſwear upon their ſwords.» 
See Bartbolinus, De cauſis contempt. mort. apud. Dan. ARBUR TON» 
+ 1 was once inclinable to this opinion, which is likewiſe well defended 

dy Mr. Upton ; but Mr. Garrick produced me à paſſage, I think, in 
Brantime, from which it appeared, that it was common to ſwear upen the 


ſword, — is, upon che croſs which the old ſwords always had upon the 
. NMR. 


L. 5 Shakſpeare, 
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Ghoſt. [beneath] Swear. 
Ham. Hic & ubique ? then we'll ſhift our ground. 

Come hither, A 

And lay your hands again upon my ſword: 

Swear by my ſword, 

Never to ſpeak of this that you have heard. 

Ghoſt. ¶ beneath) Swear by his ſword. 
Ham. =D ſaid, old mole ! can't work i' the earth & 
aſt ? 

A worthy pioneer Once more remove, good friends, 
Hor. .O day and night, but this is wondrous ſtrange ! 
Ham. And therefore as a ſtranger give it welcomes, 

'There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philoſophy. 

But come 

Here, as before, never, ſo help you mercy ! 


Shak ſpeare, it is more than probable, knew nothing of the ancient 
Danes, or their manners. Every extract from Dr. Farmer's pamphlet 
muſt prove as inſtruQtive to the reader as the following : 

« In the Paſſus Primus of Pierce Plowman, 

& David in his daies dubbed knightes, | 
% And did them ſevere on ber ſword to ſerve truth ever.” 

«© And in Hierenimo, the common butt of our author, and the wits of 
ze the time, ſays Lorenzo to Pedringano : 

« Swear on this croſs, that what thou ſay'ſ is true, 
« But if I prove thee perjur'd and unjuſt, 

6 This very ſword, whereon thou took'ſt thine oath, 
& Shall be a worker of thy tragedy.” 

To the authorities produced by Dr. Farmer, the following may be ac 
from Holinſbed, p. 664: Warwick kiſſes the croſs of K. Edwars 
« ſword, as it were a vow to his promiſe.” 

Again, p. 1038, it is ſaid, „that Warwick drew out his fwors, 
& which other of the honourable and worſhipful that were then preſent 
4c likewiſe did, whom he commanted, that each one ſhould kiſs other's 
« ſword, according to an ancient cuſtom amongf men of war in time 0 
«6 great danger; and herewith they made a folemn vow,” &c. 

Again, in Deeker's comedy of Cd Fortunatus, 1600: 

«© He has ſworn to me on the croſs of his pure Toledo. 

In the ſoliloquy of Roland addreſſed to his ſword, the croſs on it i 
not forgotten: — capulo eburneo candidiſſime, cruce aureã ſplend- 
diſſime, &c. Turpini Hiſt, de Geſtis Caroli Mag. cap. 22. 

STEEVENS. 

Spenſer obſerves that the Iriſh in his time uſed commonly to ſwer by 
their ſword. See his View of the State of Ireland, written in 1596. 
This cuſtom, indeed, is of the higheſt antiquity ; having prevailed, 3s 
we learn from Lucian, among the Scythians. MALONE. 2 

5 And therefore as a firanger give it welcome.] i. e. receive It to 
yourſelf; take it under your own roof; as much as to. ſay, Keep it ſecret 


| Alluding to the laws of hoſpitality. WAanzzvr rox. ts 
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How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 
To put an antick diſpoſition on,. 
That you, at ſuch times ſeeing me, never ſhall, 
With arms encumber'd thus, or this head-ſhake, 
Or by pronouncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, 
As, Well, well, wwe know ;—or, We could, an if We 
would :—or, If wwe lift to ſpeak or, There be, an if 
they might* ;j— 5 
Or ſuch ambiguous giving out to note 
That you know aught of me?: This do ſwear /, 
So grace and mercy at your moſt need help you! 
Gh. [ beneath] Swear. 
Ham. Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit * !—So, gentlemen, . 


* — An if they nigbt;] Thus the quarto. The folio reads—an if 
there might. MAT ONE. | 
6 Or ſuch ambiguous giving out to note 
That you know aught of me :=)] The conſtruQion is irregular and - 
elliptical, Swear as before, ſays Hamlet, that you never ſhall by folded 
ums or ſhaking of your head intimate that à ſecret is l:dged in your 
breaſts; and by no ambiguous phraſes to note that you know aught 
of me. 

Shakſpeare has in many other places begun to conſtruct a ſentence in 
one form, and ended it in another. So, in All's Well that ends Well: - 
« I would the cutting of my garments would ſerve the turn, or the 
baring of my beard ; and to ſay it was in ſtratagem. 

Again, in the ſame play: “ No more of this, Helena j—left it be ra- 
ther thought you affect a ſorrow than to have: where he ought to have 
written than that you bawe : or, left you ratber be tbougbt to affect a ſorreu, : 


than to have, 
Again, ibidem: 
© I bade ber—if her. fortunes ever ſtood 
* Neceflity'd to help, that by this token 
« I would relieve her.” 
Again, in Tbe Tempeſt : 
* I have with ſuch provifion in mine art 
So ſafely order'd, that there is no foul - 
* No, not ſo much perdition as an hair 
© Betid to any creature in the veſſel,” 
Having uſed the word never in the preceding part of the ſentence, . 
[that you newer ſhall—] the poet confidered the negative implied in what 
follows; and hence he wrote“ -o note,” inftead of nor. 
i : MALONEs. 
—this do ſeveer, &c.] The folio reads, this net to do, ſwears tec. 
SrEEVEN B. 
Swear ie uſed here as in many other places, as a diſſyllable. 
i 2 MaALont. 
Bacon i his jo Jpirie 1] The ng is uſed by Holinſhed, and by 
ay on Superſtition ; ** m I i — 
— 105 2 „ — therefore atheiſm did th 
With 
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With all my love I do commend me to you: 

And what ſo poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to expreſs his love and friending to you, 
God willing, ſhall not lack. Let us go in together ; 
And {till your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint 0 curſed ſpight! 

That ever I was born to ſet it right !— 

Nay, come, let's go together. [ Exeunt, 


ACT: H. $CEVWE- TL 


A Room in Polonius's Houſe. 


Enter Polox ius and REYNALDO?. 


Pol. Give him this money, and theſe notes, Reynaldo, 
Rey. I will, my lord. 
Pol. You ſhall do marvellous wiſely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you viſit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 
Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 
Pol. Marry, well ſaid : very well faid. Look you, fir, 
Inquire me firſt what Danſkers * are in Paris; 
And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company; at what expence ; and finding, 
By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 
That they do know my ſon, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it“: 


Take 


9 The quartos read, Enter old-Polonius with his man or n 
1 — Danſter:.—] Danſe (in Warner's Altions England) is the ancient 
name of Denmark. STEEvENS. 
2 — Come you more nearer 1 ag 
Than yoer particular demands will touch it:] The late editions rea 
and point, thus : 
— Come you more nearer ; 
Then your particular demands will touch it : 


Throughout 


7 


ut 
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Take you, as *twere ſome diſtant knowledge of him; 
As thus, — I know his ather, and his friends, 
And, in part, him ;—Do you mark this, Reynaldo ? 
Rey, Ay, very well, my lord. 
Pol. And, in part, him ;5-—but, you may ſay, — not well : 
But, 't be he { mean, he's very wild; g 
Addicted fo and fo and there put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe ; marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him; take heed-of that ; 
But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual flips, 
As are companions noted and moſt known 
To youth and liberty. 
Rey. As gaming, my lord. ; 
Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, ſwearing ?, quarrelling, 
Drabbing :—You may go ſo far. 
Rey. My lord, that would diſhonour him. 
Pol. Faith, no; as you may ſeaſon it in the charge “. 
You muſt not put another ſcandal on him 5, 
That he is open to incontinency 3 
That's not my meaning : but breathe his faults ſo quaintly, 
That they may ſeem the taints of liberty: 
The flaſh and out-break of a firy mind; 
A ſavageneſs © in unreclaimed blood, 


Of general aſſault”. 


Throughout the old copies the word which we now write—tban, is 
conſtantly written then. 1 have therefore here printed than, which the 
context ſeems to me to require, though the old copies have then. There 
is no point aft-r the word nearer, either in the original narto, 1604, or 
the folio. MALONE. 

3 = drinking, fencing, ſtoearing,] I ſuppoſe by fencing is meant a too 
diligent frequentation of the fencing- ſchool, a reſort of violent and law- 
leſs young men. Jon x so. 

Fercing, I ſuppoſe, means, piquing himſelf on his {kill in the uſe of 
the ſword, and quarrelling and brawling, in conſequence of that ſkill, 
** The cunning of fencers, ſays Goſſon in his Sctcole of Abuſe, 1579, 
is now applied to guarre/ling : they thinke themſelves no mer, if, for 
Rirring of a ſtraw, they prove not their valure uppon ſome bodies fleſhe.” 

MaLonrg. 

Faith, no; as you may ſeaſon it, c.] The quarto reads — Faith, as 
jou may ſeaſon it in the charge. MATNTONE. 

* You muſt not put another ſcandal en bim, ] i. e. a very different 
ind more ſcandalous failing, namely habitual incontinency. r. 
Theobald in his Shakſpeare Refored propoſed to read—an utter ſcan- 
Gal on him ; but did not admit the emendation into his edition. 

p | MALONE. 

A ſavageneſs—] 2 for wildueſt. Wax NUN rox. 
7 Of general affault.] i. e. ſuch as youth in general is liable to. 
WARBURTON, 


Rey, 
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Rey. But, m lord, — 

Pal. Wbereſene od you do this ? 

Rey. Ay, my lord, 

I would know that. 

Pol. Marry, fir, here's my drift ; 

And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant® ; 
You laying theſe ſlight ſullies on my ſon, 

As 'twere a thing a little ſoil'd i“ the working, 
Mark you, 

Your party in converſe, him you would ſound, 
Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes?, 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty, be aſſur'd, 
He cloſes with you in this conſequence ; 

Good fir, or ſo“; or friend, or gentleman,— 
According to the phraſe, or the addition, 

Of man, and country. 

Rey. Very good, my lord. 

Poel. And then, fir, does he this, —He does—What wa 
I about to ſay ?—By the maſs, I was about to ſay ſome- 
thing :— Where did I leave ? 

Rey. At, cloſes in the conſequence. 

Pol. At, cloſes in the conſequence,—4y, marry ; 
He cloſes. with you thus 1 know the gentleman ; 
1 ſaw him yeflerday, or other day, 

Or then, or then; with ſuch, or juch ; and, as you ſay, 
There was he gaming; there &ertock in his rouſe ; 

T here falling out at tennis : or, perchance, 

I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, 

(Videlicet, a brothel) or Jo forth.—See you now; 
Your bait of falſehood takes this carp of truth: 
And thus do we. of wiſdom and of reach, 

With windlaces, and with aſſays of bias, 

By indirections find directions cut; 

So, by my former lecture and advice, 

Shall you my ſon: Vou have me, have you not? 

Rey. My lord, I have. 


And, 1 believe, it is a fetch of warrant :] So the folio. The quarto 
reads, a fetch of wit. STEEVENS. 

9 — prenomirate crimes, ] i. e. crimes already named. STEEVENS- 

I Geed fir, or ſo;] I ſuſpect, (with Mr. Tyrwhitt,) that the poet 
wrote—Good fir, or fir, or friend, &c. In the laſt act of this play, ſ'is 
uſed for ſo forth + © — fix French rapiers and poniards, with their afſigns, 
as girdle, hanger, and ſo.” MaLonr. 

2 At, cloſes in the conſequence.] Thus the quarts» The folio add 
At friend, or ſo, or gentleman. Matrox. Pul 
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vol. God be wi' yon; fare you well. 

Ney. Good my lord. . 

pi. Obſerve his inclination in yourſelf“. 
Ney. I ſhall, my lord. ; 

55. And let him ply his muſick. 


Rey. Well, my lord. [Exie. 
Enter OrHELIA. 


pol. Farewel How now, Ophelia? what's the matter? 

07h. O, my lord, my lord, I have been fo affrighted! 

Pi. With what, in the name of heaven? 5 

Ob. My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſer, 

Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 
No hat upon his head; his ſtockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle+ ; 
Pale as his ſhirt ; his knees knocking each other.; 
And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 
As if he had been looſed out of hell, 
To ſpeak of horrors, —he comes before me. 
Pol. Mad for thy love? 
0b. My lord, I do not know.; 
Bat, truly, 1 do fear it. 

Pol. What ſaid he? 

O5. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; a 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 

He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 

As he would draw it. Long ſtay'd he ſo; 

At laſt, —a little ſhaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais'd a ſigh ſo piteous and Supa, 

As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 


in yourſelf. ] Hanmer reads, een yourſelf, and is followed by Dr. 
Warburton ; but perhaps in yourſelf means, in your ozvn perſon, not by 
ſpies, JouxsoN, 

* Ungarter'd, ard down-gyved to bit .ancle;] Down-gyved means 
hanging down like the looſe cincture which confines the fetters round the 
ancles. STEEVENS.. 

Thus the quartos 1604, and -x605, and the folio. In the quarto of 
1611, the word 1 * was changed to gyred. MaLons. 

$ —all bis = y i. e. all his body, So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

" ber heart 
« Beating her bw{k, that his hand ſhakes withal.“ 


And” 
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And end his being: That done, he lets me go: 
And, with his head over his ſnoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes; 
For out o' doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the laſt, bended their light on me. 
Pol. Come, go with me; I will go ſeek the king, 
This is the very ecſtaſy of love; 
Whoſe violent property foredoes itſelfs, 
And leads the will to deſperate undertakings, 
As oft as any paſſion dee heaven, 
That does afflit our natures, I am forry,— 
What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 
Oph. No, my good lord ; - but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and deny'd 
His acceſs to me. 
Pol. That hath made him mad. 
I am ſorry, that with better heed, and judgment, 
J had not quoted him? : I fear'd he did but trifle, 
And meant to wreck thee ; but, beſhrew my jealouſy ! 
It ſeems, it is as proper to our age 
To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger ſort 
To lack diſcretien*. Come, go we to the king: 


6 — feredces itſelf, ] To foredo is to deſtroy. So, in Orkelh : 

% That either makes me, or foredoes me quite.“ STEEVENS. 

7 I had not quoted bim :] I had not marked or obſerved him. So, in 
The Rape of Lucrece : 

« Yea, the iliiterate—— 
« Will guete my loathed treſpaſs in my looks. 

In this paſſage, in the original edition of 1594, the word is written 
c:te, as it is in the quarto copy of this play. It is merely the old or cor- 
rupt ſpelling of the word. In Minſheu's Dict. 1617, we find, © To 
quote, mark, or note, a quetus, Numeris enim ſcribentes ſenteptia 
ſuas netunt et diſtinguunt.” See alſo Cotgrave's Di. 1611 : © Quoter. 
To quote or marie in the margent ; to note by the way.” Max. 

8 .— it is as proper to our age 

To caft beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 

As it 1s common for the younger ſort 

To lack diſcretion.) This is not the remark of a weak man. The 
vice of age is too much ſuſpicion. Men long accuſtomed to the wiles of 
life caſt commonly beyond themſelves, let their cunning go farther than 
reaſon can attend it, This is always the fault of a little mind, made 
© artful by long commerce with the world. Ion x So. 
The quartos read—By beaven, it is as proper, &c. STEEVENS: 
In Deckers Worderful Yeare, 4to. 1603, we find an expre ſſion 


to that in the text, Now the chirſtie citizen fs beyend the _ 
| * 


This 
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This muſt be known 3 which, being kept cloſe, might 


move“ 
More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. 
Come. [Exeunt. 


— 
—— . — —— — 


— —— 


SCENE II. 


A Room in the Caſtle. 


* 
Enter King, Queen, Ros ENG AN TZ, GUILDENSTER N» 
and Attendants. 


King. Welcome, dear Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern! 
Moreover that we much did long to ſee you, 
The need, we have to uſe you, did provoke 
Our haſty ſending. fe have you heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation; ſo I call it, 
Since nor the exterior nor the in ward man 
Reſembles that it was: What it ſhould be, 
More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
do much from the underſtanding of himſelf, 
cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 
That, —being of ſa young days brought up with him; 
And, fince, fo neighbour'd to his youth and humour“, 
That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 
dome little time: ſo by your companies 
To draw him on to pleaſures; and to gather, 
do much as from occaſion you may glean, 
Whether, aught, to us unknown, ＋ him thus, 
That, open'd, lies within our remedy. 


9 This muſt be known 3 wwhich, being kept cloſe, might move 
Mere grief to bide, than nou — Las. . e. This muſt be 
made known to the king, for (being kept ſecret) the hiding Hamlet's 
love might occaſion more miſchief to us from him and the queen, than 
the uttering or revealing of it will occaſion hate and reſentment from Ham- 
let. The poet's ill and obſcure expreſſion ſeems to have been cauſed by 
bis affeQtation of concluding the ſcene with a couplet. 
Hanmer reads, . 
: More grief to hide hate, than to utter love. Jonnson. 
—and bumour,] Thus the folio. The quartos read, hawiour, 
R | STEEVENS» 
Whether aught, &c.] This line s omitted in the folio. 
STEEVENS, 


Queen. 
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Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you ; 


And, ſure I am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adheres. If it will pleaſe you 
To ſhew us ſo much gentry 3, and . will 
As to expend your time with us a While, 
For the ſupply and profit of our hope“, 
Your viſitation ſhall receive ſuch thanks 
As fits a king's remembrance, 
Ro/. Both your majeſties | 
Might, by the ſovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleaſures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 
Guil. But we both obey ; 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent“, 
To lay our ſervice freely at your feet, 
To be commanded, 
King. Thanks, Roſencrantz, and gu Guildenſtern, 
Queen. Thanks, Guildenſtern, and gentle Roſencrantz: 
And I beſeech you inſtantly to viſit 
My too much changed ſon.— Go, ſome of you, 
And bring theſe gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
Guil. Heavens make our preſence, and our practices, 
Pleaſant and helpful to him ! 
Queen. Ay, amen! 
[ Exeunt Ros. Guilt. and ſome Attendants, 


Enter Porox ius. 


Pol. The ambaſſadors from Norway, my good lord, 
Are joyfully return'd. 
King. Thou ſtill haſt been the father of good news, 
Pol. Have I, my lord? Aſſure you, my good liege, 
J hold my duty, as 1 hold my ſoul, 
Both to my God, and to my gracious king: 
And I do think, (or elſe this brain of mine 


5 To fhew us ſomuch gentry—] Gentrys for * 
4 For the ſupply, &c.] That the hope which your arrival has raſed 
may be completed by the defired effect. Jonns0N» LEN 
is the full bent,] The full bent is the utwoff extremity 4 
tion. The atfuſion is to a bow bent as far as it will go. 80 
in this play : 
« They fool me to the top of my bent,” MALoNE- * 
1 
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not the trail of policy ſo ſure® 
o 1 hath us'd to do,) that I have found 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. | 
King. O, ſpeak of that; that do I long to hear. 
Pol. Give firſt admittance to the ambaſſadors ; 
My news ſhall be the fruit to that great feaſt”, ; 
King. Thyſelf do grace to them, and bring them in. 
| Exit PoLON1Us, 
Je tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and ſource of all your ſon's diſtemper. 
een, I doubt, it is no other but the main; 
His father's death, and our o'er-haſty marriage. 


Re-enter Pol om us, auvith VOLTIMAND, and CORNE4 
1 


King. Well, we ſhall ſift him. Welcome, my good 
friends |! ; 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 
Volt. Moſt fair return of greetings, and deſires. 
Upon our firſt, he ſent out to ſuppreſs 
His nephew's levies ; which to him appear'd 
To be a preparation gainſt the Polack ; - 
But, better look'd into, he truly found | 
It was againſt your highneſs : Whereat griev'd. 
That ſo his fickneſs, age, and impotence, 
Was falſely borne in hand *,—ſends out arreſts 
On Forunbras ; which he, in brief, obeys ; 
Receives rebuke from Norway; and, in fine, 
Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give the aſſay 9 of arms againſt your majeſty. 
Wherein old Norway, overcome with joy, 


Gives him three thouſand crowns in annual fee * ; 
And 


5 = the trail of poli:y—)] The trail is the courſe of .an animal purſued - 
by the ſcent. JohN SON. 

. —tbe fruit] The deſert after the meat. JounsoN- 

R == borne in I i. e. deceived, impoſed on. STEEVENS» 

J give the 2b To take the aſay was a technical expreſſion, 
N applied to thoſe who taſted wine for princes and great men. 
* XIII. p. 338, n. 5. MALONE. | 
Give bim three thouſand crowns in annual fee;] Thus 'the folio. 

guuto hag==threeſcore thouſand, MALER. 


Fee 
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And his commiſſion, to employ thoſe ſoldiers, 
So levied as before, againſt the Polack : 
With an entreaty, herein further ſhewn, ¶ gives a payer, 
That 1t might pleaſe you to give quiet paſs | 
Through your dominions for this enterprize; 
On luch regards of ſafety, and allowance, 
As therein are ſet down. 

King. It likes us well; 
And, at our more conſider'd time, we'lF read, 
Anſwer, and think upon this buſmeſs. 
Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour: 
Go to your reſt ; at night we'll feaſt together: 


Moſt welcome home [ Exeunt Vol. and Cox, 
Pol. This bufineſs is well ended. 


My liege, and madam, to-expoſtulate 
What 


Fee in this place ſignifies reward, recompence, 80 in All's wall that 
ends well: : 

«© — Not helping, death's my fee; 

« But if I help, what do you promiſe me? 
The word is commonly uſed in Scotland, for wages, as we ſay lawyd't 
fee, phyſician's fee. STzzvENs. 

Fee is defined by Minſkeu in his Di. 1617, a reward. Maron. 

2 — at night well feaſt] The king's intemperance is never ſuffered 
to be forgotten. ſonxsOox. 

y My liege, and madam, to expyflulate=] To expaftulate, for to mquirt 
Or dict. 

The frrokes of humour in this ſpeech are admirable. Polonius's cha- 
racter is that of a weak, pedant, miniſter of ſtate. His declamation 18 
nne ſatire on the impertinent oratory then in vogue, which placed reaſon 
in the formality of method, and wit in the jingle and play of words. 
With what art is he made to pride himſelf on his wit. 

That be is mad, tis true: tis true, tis pity : 

And pity tis, tis true: A fodliſh figure, 

But farewel it.. | 
And how exquiſitely does the poet ridicule the reaſon in faſhion, where be 
makes Polonius remark on Hamlet's madneſs : 

Theugh this be madneſs, yet there's method in:: i 
As if method, which the wits of that age thought the moſt efſenual 
quality of a good diſcourſe, would make amends for the madnels. It 
was madneſs indeed, yet Polonius could comfort himſelf with this k- 
flection, that at leaſt it was method. It is certain Shakſpeare exct“ 
in nothing more than in the preſervation of his characters; To tt" l 
and variety of charafer (ſays our great poet in his admirable preface © 
Shakſpeare,) wwe muſt add the wonderful preſervation of it. We oy 
ſaid what is the character of Polonius ; and it is allowed on all bands to 
drawn with wonderful life and ſpirit, yet the wnity of it has been thout 
by ſome to be groſsly violated in the excellent precepts and 2 _ 
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What majeſty ſhould be, what duty is, 
Why day is day, night, night, and time 1s time, 
Were nothing but to waſte night, day, and time. 


which Shakſpeare makes his ſtateſman give to his ſon and ſervant in the 

middle of the frſt, and beginning of the ſecond af. But I will venture 

to ſay, theſe critics have net entered into the poet's art and addreſs in this 

particular. He had a mind to ornament his ſcenes with thoſe fine leſſons 

of ſocial life; but his Polonius was too weak to be author of them, 

though he was pedant enough to have met with them in his reading, and 

fop enough to get them by heart, and retail them for his own. And this 

the pozt has finely ſhewn us was the caſe, where, im che middle of Polo- 

dius's inſtructions to his ſervant, he makes him, though without having 

reczived any interruption, forget his leſion, and tay, 

And then, fir, does be this ; 

He dies—What 20as I about to ſay ? 

I vas about to ſay ſometbing obere did I leave? 

The ſ:rvant replies, 

At, cloſes in the conſequence. This ſets Polonius right, and he 
does on, 

At, cloſes in the conſequence. 

Ay marry, 

He cloſes thus : know the gentleman, Er. 

which ſhews the very words got by heart which he was repeating, Other- 
wile clyſes-in the conſequence, which conveys no particular idea of the ſub- 
j:& he was upon, could never have made him recolle& where he broke 
off, This is an extraordinary inftance of the poet's art, and attention to 
the preſervation of character. WARBURTON. 

This account of the character ot Polonius, though it ſufficiently re- 
conciles the ſeeming inconfiſtency of ſo much wiſdom with ſo much tolly, 
does not perhaps correſpond exactly to the ideas of our author. The 
commentator makes the character of Polonius, a character only of man- 
ners, diſcriminated by properties ſuperficial, accidental, and acquired. 
The poet intended a nobler d-lineation of a mixed character of manners 
a: of nature. Polonius is a man bred in courts, exerciſed in buſineſs, 
ſtored wich obſervation, .confident of his knowledge, proud of his elo- 
quence, and declining into dotage. His mode of oratory is truly repre- 
wed as deſigned to ridicule the praRtice of thoſe times, of prefaces that 
made no introduction, and of method that embarraſſed rather than ex- 
paned, This part of his character is accidental, the reſt is natural. 
duch a man is poſitive and confident, becauſe he knows that his miad was 
o ce ſtrong, and knows not that it is become weak. Such a man excels 
in general principles, but fails in the particular application. He is know- 
"gn retroſpect, and ignorant in foreſight. Witile he depends upon his 
memory, and can draw from his pepoſitories of knowledge, he utters 
S ſentences, and gives uſeful counſel ; but as the mind in its en- 
” ed ſtate car not be kept long buſy and intent, the old man is ſubject 
to ſudden dereliction of his faculties, he loſes the order of his ideas and 
3 himſelf in his own thoughts, till he recovers the leading prin- 
"pit, and falls again into his former train. This idea of dotage en- 


dorching upon wildom, will ſolve all the phænomena of the character of 
9. Jon x SON. 


Therefore, 


——ů — — — — 


— —— 


_ —— — a 


But let that go. 


Perona : 4 Thy 
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Therefore, ſince brevity is the ſoul of wit, 

And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flouriſhes,.— 
I will be brief: Your noble fon is mad: 

Mad call I it; for, to define true madneſs, 

What 1s't, but to be nothing elſe but mad: 


Queen. More matter, with leſs art. 

Pol. Madam, I ſwear, I uſe no art at all. 
That he is mad, tis true: *tis true, *tis pity ; 
And pity tis, *tis true: a fooliſh figure; 

But farewel it, for I will uſe no art. 

Mad let us grant him then: and now remains, 
That we find out the cauſe of this effect; 

Or, rather ſay, the cauſe of this defect; 

For this effect, defective, comes by cauſe: 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend. 

I have a daughter; have, while ſhe is mine; 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this: Now gather, and ſurmiſe. 
—To the celeſtial, and my ſoul's idol, the miſt beautifed 
Ophelia. —“ | 

That's an ill phraſe, a vile phraſe; beautif'd is a vile 
phraſe ; but you ſhall hear.—Thus : 

In her excellent white boſom, theſe 5, &c.— 


Dern, 


4 To the celeftial, and my ſeul"s idol, the moſt beautified Opbelia—] Mr. 
Theobald for beautified ſubſtituted beatified, MALoONE. 

Dr. Warburton has followed Theobald; but I am in doubt whether 
beautified, though, as Polonius calls it, a wile phraſe, be not the proper 
word. Beautified ſeems to be a wile phraſe, tor the ambiguity of it 
meaning. JOHNSON. : 

Hayward, in his Hiftory of Edward VI. ſays, „ Katherine Parry 
queen dowager to king Henry VIII. was a woman beautified with many 
excellent virtues.” FARMER. . 

Again, Naſh dedicates his _ Tears ever Jeruſalem, 1594, © 
the moſt ogy vn lady, the lady Elizabeth Carey.” ww 

Again, in Green's Mamilia, 1593 : © although thy perſon i 
bravely beautified with the dowries of nature.“ 136 

Ill and wile as the phraſe may be, our author has uſed it again in 
Tuo Gentlemen of Verona : 

„ ſeeing you are Feautified 

« With goodly ſhape, &c. STEEVENS. 
5 In ber excellent bite boſom] So, in the Two Gentlenen 9 
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91244. Came this from Hamlet to her? 
7.1. Good madam, ſtay a while; I will be faithful, 


Doubt thou, the ftars are fire; [ reads. 
Doubt, that the ſun doth move; 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; | 
But never doubt, I love. 


O dear Ophelia, I am ill at theſe numbers; I have not 
urt to reckon my greans : but that I love thee be, O mo 
5%, believe it. Adieu. 5 


Thine evermore, -moſt dear lady, whilft this 
machine is to him, Hamlet, 


This, in obedience, hath my daughter ſhewn me : 
And more above”, hath his ſolicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means, -and place, 
All given to mine ear. 
King. But how hath ſhe 
Receiv'd his love. 
Pol. What do you think of me ? 
Kirg. As of a man faithful and honourable. 
Pol. J would fain prove ſo. But what might you think, 
When J had ſeen this hot love on the wing, 
(4s I perceiv'd it, 1 muſt tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me,) what might you, 
Or my dear majeſty your queen here, think, 
If I had play'd the deſk, or table-book ; 
Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb ; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight ; 
Wat might you think 5 ? no, I went round to work, 


And 


Thy letter 
* Which, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
Even in the milk-white boſom of thy love. 
See a note on this paſſage.” STEEVENS. 
I have here followed the quarto. The folio reads: 
Theſe in her excellent white boſom, theſe, &c. | 
In our poet's time the word Theſe was uſually added at the end of the 
ſuperſcription of letters, but I have never met with it both at the beginning 
e and end. MALox E. 
* 0 mot bt] So, in Acclaſtus, a comedy, 1540: © that ſame 
mt beſt redreſſet᷑ or reformer, is God.” STEEVENS. 
ue above, —] is, moreover, beſides. Jon x so. 
VI bad play'd the deſtt or table-book 3 
Or given my beart a Working, mute and dumb; < 


— — — 
—_— ——_— — 
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And my young miſtreſs thus I did beſpeak ; 

Lerd Hamlet is a prince out 7. thy pphere“; 

This mnſt not be : and then preſcripts gave her 
That ſhe ſhould lock herſelf from his reſort, 
Admut no meſſengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice ?; 
And he, repulſed, (a ſhort tale to make,) 

Fell into a ſadneſs; then into a faſt3 ; 


% 


Or loc d upon this Ieve with idle fight ; 

li bat might you think F—| i. e. If either 1 had conveyed intel. 
gence between them, and been the confident of their amours [ play'd the 
deſk or table- bock], or had connived at it, only obſerved them in ſecret, 
without :acquainting my daughter with my diſcovery [given my beurt 
a mute and dumb werking} ; or laſtly, had been negligent in obſerving the 
intrigue, and overlooked nt -[ /coked upon this {ove with idle fight] ; what 
would you have thought of me? WAR BURTON. 

I doubt whether the firſt line is rightly explained, It may mean, if [ 
had lock'd up this ſecret in my own breaſt, as cloſely as if it were con- 
fined in a deſk or table. book. Marone. 

Gr given my heart a working mute and dumb ;] The ſame pleonaſm is 
found in our authour's Rape of Lucrece : 

« And in my hearing be you ute and dumb.” Matrox. 

The falio reads—a Twwinking. STEEVERNS. 

9 Lord Hamlet is a prince out of thy ſphere 5] The quarto 1604, and 
the firſt folio, for ſphere, have 4 The correction was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio, Mr. Steevens obſerves, that all princes were 
alike out of her ſphere,” and therefore points thus: 

Lord Hamlet is a prince :—out of thy ſphere ;” 

I ſee no need of departing from the ancient punctuation. The poet 
clearly means that lord Hamlet is a prince, and, being à prince, is out af 
Ophelia's ſphere. MaTtorE. 

1 —preicripts gave ber,] Thus the quarto. The folio reads—pre- 
cepts. The original copy in my opinion is right. Polonius had orders 
his daughter ro lock Ferſelf from Hamlets reſort, &c. See p. 208. 

J would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 

«© Have you fo ſlander any moment's leiſure 

« As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet: 

« Look to't, I charge you.” MaALoNE. ; 

2 Which done, ſbe took the fruits of my advice :) She took the fruit 
of advice when ſhe obeyed advice; the advice was then made 17 F 

OH N $0N+ 


3-4 tale to make, ; 
Fell into a ſadneſs ; then into a faft, &c.) The ridicule of this cha- 
racter is here admirably ſuſtained, He would not only be thought wo 
have diſcovered this intrigue by his own ſagacity, but to have remai- 
ed all the ſtages of Hamlet's diſorder, from his ſadneſs to his aug, 
as regularly as his phyfician could have done; when all the while the 
madneſs was only feigned. The humour of this is exquiſite from 2 
man who tells us, with a confidence peculiar to ſmall potiuciay 
he could find— 
Where truth vas bid, though it were bid indeed 
Within the centre. WARBURTON. 


Thence 


n -- 
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Thence to a watch: thence into a weakneſs ; 
Thence to a lightneſs 3 and, by this declenſion, 
Into the madneſs wherein now he raves, 
And all we mourn for. 

King. Do you think, tis this? 

Queen. It may be, very likely. 

Pol. Hath there been ſuch a time, (I'd fain know that,) 
That I have poſitively ſaid, *'Tis /o, 
When it prov'd otherwiſe ? 

King. Not that I know. 

p.. Take this from this, if this be otherwiſe : 

| pointing to his bead and ſhoulder, 

If circumſtances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

King. How may we try it further ? 

Pol. You know, ſometimes he walks four hours toge- 

ther !“, 

Here in the lobby. 

Auen. So he does, indeed. 

Pol. At ſuch a time I'll looſe my daughter to him: 
Be you and I behind an arras then; 
Mark the encounter : af he love her not, 


And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon, 


Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 
But keep a farm, and carters 5, 


Enter 


e four hours tegetber,] Perhaps it would be better were we to read 
definitely, for hours together, TT WII Tr. 
I formerly was inclined to adopt Mr. Tyrwhitt's propoſed emenda- 
don; but have now no doubt that the text is right. The expreſſion, 
Far hours together, tie hours together, &c. appears to have been com- 
mon: So, in King Lear, Act I. 
* Edm. Spake you with him. 
© Edg. Ay, two bours together." 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: 
-a, and have been, any time theſe four hours.“ 
Again, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623: 
« She will muſe four hours togetber, and her filence . 
* Methinks exprefſeth more than if ſhe ſpake. Malen z. 
5 At ſuch a time I'll looJe my daughter to bim: 
Be you and 1 behind an arras then; 
rk the encounter : if be love ber not, 
And be not from bis reaſon fallen thereon 


Vot, XIV, M Let 


ſeem ts have been formed on the following flight hints in The Ez ly 


L 


Enter HAMLET, reading. 


Veen. But, look, where ſadly the poor Wretch comes 
reading. 


Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſlate, 
But keep a farm, and carters.] The ſcheme of throwing Ophelia in 


Hamlet's way, in order to try his ſanity, as well as the addreſs of the 
king in a former ſcene to Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, 
cc I entreat you both 
% That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 
«© Some little dime; ſo by your companies 
& To draxu bim on ts 2 and to gather 
« So much as from occaſion you may glean, 
© Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him thus, 
© That open'd lies within our remedy; —“ 


of Hamblet, bl. let. ſig. C. 3: © They countelled to try and }:nw if 
poſſible, how to diſcover the intent and meaning of the young prince; 
and they could find no better nor more fit invention to intræp him, tha 
to ſet ſome faire and beautiful woman in a ſecret place, that with flute. 
ing ſpeeches and all the craftieſt meapes ſhe could, ſhould purpoſely ſeek 
to a:lure his mind to have his pleaſure of her.—To this end, cerigin cm- 
tiers were appointed to lead Hamblet into a ſolitary place, within the 
woods, where they brought the woman, inciting him to take their plez- 
ſures together. And ſurely the poore prince at this aſſault had beene in 
great danger, if a gentleman that in Horvendille's time had been nourihed 
with him, had not ſhowne himſelfe more affectioned to the bringing up be 
had received with Hamblet, than deſirous to pleaſe the tyrart.— Tu 
ger.tleman bare the courtiers company, making full account that the leak 
ſhowe of perfect ſence and wiſdome that Hamblet ſhould make, would 
be ſufficient to cauſe him to looſe his life; and therefore by certain fignes 
he gave Hamblet intelligence in what danger he was like to fall, it by 
any means he ſeemed to obaye, or once like the wanton toyes and vicious 
provocations of the .gentleworr an ſent thither by his uncle: which much 
abaſhed the prince, as then wholly. being in affection to the lady, But by 
her he was likewiſe informed of the treaſon, as one tha: from her ing 
loved and favoured him.—The prince in this ſort having deceived th 
courtiers and the ladys expectation, that affirmed and ſwore hee never 
once offered to have his pleaſure of the woman, although in ſubtiety be 
affirmed the contrary, every man thereupon aſſured themſelves that with- 
out doubt he was diſtraught of his ſences j—=fo that as then Fengon's P. 
tiſe took no eff ct.“ IN 
Here we find the rude outlines of the characters of Ophelia, 22d Ho- 
ratio,=the gentleman that in the time of Horvendille (the father ef = 
let) bad been nouriſhed wvith bim. But in this piece there are no es 
of the character of Polonius. There is inde:d a counſellor, and he Pcs 


himſelf in the queen's chamber behind the arras z—but this is 3 
ALONE: 


Pia. 


* . 
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P:l, Away, I do beſeech you, both away; 

vl board him preſently :>O, give me leave.— 

' [ Exeunt King, Queen, and Attendants. 
How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

Ham. Well, 8 

Pel. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham. Excellent well; you are a fiſhmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then 1 would you were ſo honeſt a man. 

Po!. Honeſt, my lord ? | 
Hem, Av, fir; to be honeſt, as this world goes, is to 
be one man pick'd out of ten thouſand. | 
Pol. That's very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a god, kiſſing carrion *,—Have you a daughter? 


Pol. 


6 Fir if the ſun breed maggits in a dead dog, Leing a god, kiſſing car- 
rin—&c.] The old copies read—a good kifling carrion. The emen- 
(ation was made by Dr. Warburton, who yet in my apprehenfion did not 
underſtand the paſſage, I have therefore omitted his laboured comment 
on it, in which he endeavours to prove that Shakſpeare intended it as 
a vindication of the ways of Providence in permitting evil to abound in 
; the world. He does not indeed pretend that this profound meaning can 
be drawn from what Hamlet ſays ; but this is what he was thinking of 3 
for © this wonderful man (Shakſpeare) had an art not only of azquainting 
the 2ucience with what his actors ſay, out with what they think! 
Hemlet”'s obſervation is, I think, ſimply this. He has juſt remarked 
that honeſty is very rare in the world. To this Polonius afſents. The 
prince then aads, that fince there is ſo little virtue in the world, fince 
corruption abounds every where, and maggots are bred by the ſun, even 
in a dad dog, Polonius ought to take care to prevent his daughter from 
waiting in the ſun, leſt ſhe ſhould prove “ a breeder of ſinners; for 
though-conception in general be a bleſſing, yet as Ophelia (whom Hamlet 
lupyoſes to be as frail as the reſt of the world,) might chance to conceive, 
t might be a calamity, The maggots' breeding in a dead dog, ſeem to 
have been mentioned merely to introduce the word conception; on which 
word, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, Shakſpeare has play'd in King 
Lear: and probably a ſimilar quibble was intended here. The word, 
kowey*r, may have been uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, for pregnancy, with- 
out any double meaning. | 

„The flight connection between this and the preceding paſſage, and 
Hamlet's abrupt queſtion, Lave you a daughter ? were manifeſtly in- 
3238 ſtrongly. to impreſs Polonius with the belief of the prince's 
Nn ſs. 


P. chaps this paſſage ought rather to be regulated thus: “ being a ged- 

car; i. e. a carrion that kiſſes the ſun. The participle being 

ca reters to che laſt antecedent, dog. Had Shakſpeare intended 

dat it thould be referred to fun, he would probably have written“ be, 
M 2 


being 
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Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk i“ the ſun: conception is 4 | 
bleſſing?; but as your daughter may conceive,—friend 
look to't. 

Pel. How ſay you by that? [ Afde.] ſtill harping on 
my daughter: —yet he knew me not at firſt ; he ſai, | 
was a filhmonger : He is far gone, far gone: and, truly, 
in my youth I ſuffer'd much extremity for love; very 
near this, Il ſpeak to him again. What do you read, 
my lord ? 

Ham. Words, words, words! 

Pol. What is the matter, my lord? 

Ham. Between who ? | 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you, read, my lord. 


being a god,” c. We have many fimilar compound epithets in thek 
plays. Thus in X. Lear, Act II. Sc. i. Kent ſpeaks of « ear-liſing 
arguments.” Again, more appoſitely in the play before us: 
„New lighted on a beaven-kifſing hill.“ 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
„ Threatning cloud-Aiſing Ilion with annoy.” 

However, the inſtance quoted from Cymbeline by Dr. Warburtn, 
&@  commin-hiſſing Titan,” ſeems in favour of the regulation that ha 
been hitherto made; for here we find the poet confidered the ſun a 
kiſſing the carrion, not the carrion as kifling the ſun. So alſo in K. 
Henry IV. P. I. *«Did'ft thou never ſee Titan kiſs a diſh of butter!“ 
The following lines alſo in the hiſtorical play of Kirg Edward III. 
1596, which Shakſpeare had certainly ſeen, are, it muſt be acknov- 
ledged, adverſe to the regulation which I have ſuggeſted : 

«© The freſheſt ſummer's day doth ſooneſt taint 
«© The loathed carrion, that it ſeems to kiſs.” 

In juſtice to Dr. Johnſon, 1 ſhould add, that the high elogium which 
he has pronounced on Dr. Warburton's emendation, was fourded on the 
comment which accompanied it; of which however, I think, bis Jud- 
ment muſt have condemned the reaſoning, though his goodneſs and piety 
approved its moral tendency. Martoxs. | 

This is a noble emendation, which almoſt fets the critick on a level 
with the author. Jon x so. 

7 — conception is a bleſſing 5 &c.] Thus the quarts. The folio reads: 
„„ Conception is a blefling, but rot as your daughter may conceive. 
Friend, look to't.”* The word not, I have no doubt, was inſerted by the 
editor of the folio, in conſequence of his not underſtanding the pallag” 
A little lower we find a'limilar interpolation in ſome of the copies, Pb 
bably from the ſame cauſe : You cannot, fir, take from me any ting 
that J will ner more willingly part withal, except my life.“ 1 

The meaning ſeems to be, conception (i. e. underſtanding) is hr 
ſing 3 but as your daughter may cenceive (i. e. be pregrant), frier 1 
to't, i. e. have a care of that. The ſame quibble occurs in the n 
ſcene of XK. Lear 

« Kent. I cannot conceive you, fir. ; 
« Glo, Sir, this young fellow's mother could.” thats” 
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Han. Slanders, fir : for the ſatirical rogue ſays here, 
that old men have grey beards* ; that their faces are 
wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick amber, and plum-tree 
gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, together 
with moſt weak hams: All which, fir, though 1 moſt 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honeſty 
do have it thus ſet down; for yourſelf, fir, ſhall grow as 
old as Jam, if, like a crab, you could go backward. 

Pol. Though this be madneſs, yet there's method in't. 


[Aue. 
Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 
Ham. Into my grave! | | 
Pol. Indeed, that is out o' the air..-How pregnant? 
ſometimes his replies are l a happineſs that often mad- 
neſs hits on, which reaſon and Lahr could not ſo proſ- 
perouſly be deliver'd of. I will leave him, and ſuddenly 
contrive * the means of meeting between him and my 


Flanders, fir : for the ſatirical e ſays bere, that old men, &c. ] 
By the e he wa — ( 7 tenth ſatire ; oe, 
Da ſpatium vitæ, multos da Jupiter annos : 
Hoc recto wultu, ſalum hoc et pallidus optas. 
Sed quam continuis et quantis longa feneftus 
Plena mali: de formem, et tetrum ante omnia vultum, 
Diſſimilemque ſui, &c. 
Nothing could be finer imagined- for Hamlet, in his circumſtances, 
than the bringing him in reading a deſcription of the evils of long life. 
WARBURTON» 

Had Shakfpeare read Juvenal in the original, he had met with «© Db 
temone Britanno, Excidet Arviragus.” —and—** Uxorem, Peſbume, 
ducis?“ We ſhould not then have had continually in Cymbeline, Arwi- 
raus and Peſtbimus. Should it be faid that the quantity in the former 
word might be forgotten, it is clear from the miſtake in the latter, that 
Shakſpeare could not pofſibly have read any one of the Roman posts. 

There was a tranſlation of the 10th ſatire of Juvenal by Sir John 
Beaumont, the elder brother of the famous Francis : but I cannot tell 
whether it was printed in Shakſpeare's time. In that age of quotation, 
every claſſic might be picked up by piece- meal. 

1 forgot to mention in its proper place, that another deſcription of 0/4 
Age in As you like it, has been called a parody on a paſſage in a French 
poem of Garnier, It is trifling to ſay any thing about this, after the ob- 
ſervation J made in Macbeth : but one may remark once for all, that 
Shakſpeare wrote for the people; and could not have been ſo abſurd as to 

as forward any alluſion, which had not been familiarized by ſome acci- 
dent or other. Fanmrn. : 

* How pregnant, &c.] Pregnant is ready, dexterous, apt. 

, STEEVENS. 
* —end ſuddenly, &c.] This, and the greateſt part of che two fol- 
"g lines, ate omitted in the quartos. STEZVENS. 


M 3 daughter, 
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1 honourable lord, I will moſt humbly take 


my leave of you. | ] 
Ham. You cannot, fir, take me from any thing that [ 
will more willingly part withal ; except my life, except 
my life, except my life, | 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. Theſe tedious old fools ! 


Enter RosENCRANTzZ *, and GUiLDENSTERN, 


Pol. You go to ſeek the lord Hamlet; there he is, 

56% God fave you, fir! Le Pol. Exit Pol. 

Cuil. My honour'd lord !— | 

Ri. My moſt dear lord !— SEEN. 

Ham. My excellent good friends! How doſt thou, 
Guildenſtern ? Ah, Roſencrantz! Good lads, how do ye 
both ? 

Ref. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guil. Happy, in that we are not over-happy 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 

Ham. Nor the ſoals of her ſhoe ? 

Ng. Neither, my lord. a 

Ham, Then you live about her waiſt, or in the middle 
of her favours ? + - + 

Guil. Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the ſecret parts of fortune? O, moſt true; 
ſhe is a ſtrumpet. What news ? 

Rof. None, my lord; but that the world's grown honeſt. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near: But your news 15 not 
true. Let me 3 queſtion more in particular: What have 
you, my good friends, deſerved at the hands of fortune, 
that ſhe ſends you to priſon hither ? 

Cuil. Priſon, my lord! 

Ham, Denmark's a priſon. 
Ne. Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many con- 
fines, wards, and dungeons; Denmark being one of the 
worſt. 

R/. We think not ſo, my lord. 


2 Reſencrantz,] There was an ambaſſador of that name in England 
about the time when this play was written. STEEVENS- 8 
Let me, &c.] From here to the word attended in p. 247» 1. 21, ( 

Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) is wanting in the quarto. Max. 
| Lam. 
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Ham. Why, then 'tis none to vou; for there is no- 
thing either good or bad, but thinking makes it ſo: to 
me it is a priſon. 3 3 

Re. Why, then your ambition makes it one; *tis too 
narrow for your mind. | roles 

Han. O God! I could be bounded in a nutſhell, and 
count myſelf a king of infinite ſpace ; were it not that L 
have had dreams. 

Cuil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition; for the 
very ſubſtance of the ambitious is merely the ſhadow of 
a dream *, by 

Ham. A dream itſelf is but a ſhadow. 

Ri. Truly, and I hold ambition of fo airy and light a 
quality, that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. 

Ham. Then are our beggars, bodies“; and our mo- 
narchs, and out- ſtretch'd heroes, the b2ggars' ſhadows : 
Shall we to the court? for, by my fay, I cannot reaſon. 

Ref. Guil, We'll wait upon you. | 

Ham. No ſuch matter: I will not ſort you with the reſt 
of my ſervants ; for, to ſpeak to you like an honeſt man, 
[ am moſt dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten way of 
friendſhip, what make you at Elfinore ? 

Ref. To viſit you, my lord; no other occaſion. 

Han. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; 
but I thank you: and ſure, dear friends, my thanks are 


too dear, a half-penny*. Were you not ſent for? Is it 
your own inclining ? Is it a free viſitation ? Come, come; 


deal juſtly wich me: come, come; nay, ſpeak. 

Gail, What ſhould we ſay, my lord? 

Ham. Any thing—but to the purpoſe. You were ſent 
for; and there is a kind of confeſſion in your looks, which 


the hadow of a dream.) Shakſpeare has accidentzliy inverted an 


expreſſion of Pindar, that the ftate of humanity. is Sg dag, the 
tram of a ſhadows, JonxsOx. 
So Davies: 
* Man's life is but a dreame, nay, leſs than ſo, 
A ſhadow of a dreame.” FARMER. ; 
Soy in the tragedy of Darius, 1603, by Lord Sterline : 
** Whoſe beſt was but the ſhadow of a dream.” STEEVENS. 
* Then are our beggars, bodies ;—]- Shakſpeare ſeems here to deſign 
2 ridicule of thoſe declamations againſt wealth and greatneſs, that ſeem 
W happineſs conſiſt in poverty. Jon xsox. 
— 860 dear, a half. penny. ] i. e. a half- penny too dear: they are 
vorth nothing. The modern editors read—at a half- penny. 
MALONE. 
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your modeſties have not craft enough to colour: I know: 
the good king and — have ſent for you. 

Ro/. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you muſt teach me. But let me conjure 
you, by the rights of our fellowſhip, by the conſonancy 
of our youth, by the obligation of our ever-preſerved 
love, and by what more : +386 a better N52 could 
charge you withal, be even and direct with me, whether 
you were ſent for, or no? 

Ro/. What ſay you ? [70 Gall, 

Ham. Nay, then J have an eye of you“ ;—if you lave 
me, hold not off. 

Guil, My lord, we were ſent for. 

Ham. 1 will tell you why; ſo ſhall my anticipation pre- 
vent your diſcovery, and your ſecrecy to the king and 
queen moult no feather. I have of late ?, (but, wherefore, 
1 know not,) loſt all my mirth, forgone all cuſtom of 
exerciſes : and, indeed, it goes fo heavily with my diſpo- 
fition, that this goodly frame, the earth, ſeems to me a 
ſteril promontory ; this moſt excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, this brave o'er-hanging firmament*, this ma- 
jeſtical roof fretted with golden fire“, why, it appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul and peſtilent congregation 
of vapours. What a piece of work is a man! How noble 
in realon ! how infinite in faculties! in form, and moving, 
how expreſs and. admirable ! in action, how like an angel! 
in apprehenſion, how like a god! the beauty of the world: 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what 1s this 
quinteſſence of duſt? man delights not me,—nor woman 
neither; though, by your ſmiling, you ſeem to ſay ſo. 

- Rof. My lord, there was no ſuch ſtuff in my thoughts. 


6 Nay, then I bave an eye of you ==] An eye of yen means, I have 2 
glimpſe of your meaning. STEEVENS. we ** 
7 I have of late, &c.] This is an admirable deſcription of 2 p 
melancholy ſprung from thickneſs of blood; and artfully imagined to hide 
the true cauſe of his diſorder from the penetration of theſe two friends, 
who were ſet over him as ſpies. WAR RVUR TN. Elio 
8 — this brave oer-hanging firmament,] Thus the quarto. The 
reads, — this brave o'er-hanging, this, &c. STEEVEN $. 1 
= this moſt excellent canopy, the air, —tbis majeſtical roof fretted vi 
golden fire,] So, in our authour's 2 1ſt ſonnet : 8 
« As thoſe geld candles, fix d in heaven's air. 
Again, in che Merchant of Venice: 
© Look, how the floor of beawen 
5 Is thick inlaid with patins of bright gν, Matrox. 


Han. 
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* Why did you laugh then, when I ſaid, Man de- 


lights not me ? ; ; a a 
Re/. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 


what lenten entertainment * the players ſhall receive from 
you: we coted them on the way* ; and hither are they 
coming, to offer you ſervice. | 

Ham, He that plays the king, ſhall be welcome; his 
majeſty ſhall have tribute of me : the adventurous 2 
hall uſe his foil, and target: the lover ſhall not ſigh 
gratis; the humorous man ſhall end his part in peace: 
the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh, whoſe lungs are tickled 
o' the ſere® 7 and the lady ſhall ſay her mind freely“, or 
the blank verſe ſhall halt for't.— What players are they ? 


Roß. 


enten entertainment] i. e. ſparing, like the entertainment 

given in Lent. So, in the Duke's Miſtreſs, by Shirley, 1638: | 
66 to maintain you with biſket, 
&« Poor John, and half a livery, to read moral virtue 
„% And len en lectures. STEEVENS. 

2 We coted them on the way ;] To cote is to overtake. I meet with this 
word in The Return from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 1606 : 

© — marry we preſently coted and outſtript them. 

Again, in Warner's Albians England, 1602, book 6, chap. 30: 
Gods and goddeſſes for wantonneſs out- cated. : 
Again, in Drant's tranſlation of Horace's ſatires, 1567 : N 

„For he that thinks to coat all men, and all to overgoe. | 
= en has more than once uſed the word in his verſion of the 23d 

140. 

In the laws of courſing, ſays Mr. Tollet, “ a cote is when a greyhound 
does endways by the fide of his fellow, and gives the hare a turn.” 
This quotation ſeems to point out the etymology of the verb to be from 
the French cote, the fide. STEEVENS. ; 
| * = the cen ſhall make thoſe laugh whoſe lungs are tickled o the ſere J | 
|. e. thoſe who are aſthmatical, and to whom laughter is moſt uneaſy. 
This is the caſe (as 1 am told) with thoſe whoſe lungs are tickled by the 
fer e or ſerum : but about this paſſage I am neither very confident, nor very 

citous. 

The word ſeare occurs as unintelligibly in an ancient Dialogue betweene 
4 1 Secretary and Fealewſy, touchynge the unſtablenes of barlattes, 

no date ; 
* And wyll byde whyſperynge in the eare, 
* Thynke ye her tayle is not lyght of the ſeare.” 

The ſer is likewiſe a part about a hawk. STZLEVENS. 

4, belt words are not in the quarto. I am by no means ſatisfied with 
hel explanation given, though I have nothing ſatisfactory to propoſe. I 
leve Hamlet only means, that the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh who 

© 2 diſpoſition to laugh; who are pleaſed with their entertainment. 
ory no aſthmatick diſeaſe was in contemplation, may be inferred from 
te werds uſed, tickled and langt; each of which ſeems to have 

| M 5 a relation ! 


— 
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Ref. Even thoſe you were wont to take ſuch delight in 
the tragedians of the city. ö 

Ham. How chances it, they travel“? their reſidence 
both in reputation and profit, was better both ways, 

Rof. I think, their inhibition 5 comes by the means of 
the late innovation. 


Han, 


a relation to laughter, and the latter to have been conſidered by Shak. 
ipeare, as (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf,) its natural ſeat. 80, in C- 
Tiolanus : . 

“% — with a kind of ſmile, 

& Which ne'er came from the lungs," 

Again, in As you Like it: 

— When I did hear 

« The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

« My lungs began to crow like chanticleer.” 

Oi the ſere, or of the ſere, means, I think, by the ſere ; but the wort 
ſere 1 am unable to explain, and ſuſpe& it to be corrupt. Perhaps w: 
ſhould read—the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh, whoſe lungs are tickled 
o' the ſcene, i. e. by the ſcene. A ſimilar corruption has happened in 
another place, where we find ſcare for ſcenes MAaLoxE. 

3 - the lady ſpall ſay ber mind, &c.] The lady ſpall bave no dfiruc- 

tion, unleſs for the lameneſs of the verſe. Jonxs0N. 

4 How chances it, they travel ?] To travel, in Shakſpeare's time wa 
the technical word, for which we have ſubſtituted to roll. So, in the 
Office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, Maſter of the Revels to king Charles 
the Firſt, a manuſcript of which an account is given in Vol. I. Part the 
ſecond: 1622, Feb. 27, for a certificate for the Palſgrave's ſervants to 
travel into the country for fix weeks, 10s.” Again, in Ben Jonſon's 
Poetaſter, 1601 : If he pen for thee once, thou ſhalt not need w 
travell, with thy pumps full of gravell, any more, after a blinde jade 
and a' hamper, and ſtalk upon boords and barrel-heads to an old crackt 
trumpet.” Theſe words are addreſſed to a player. MAaroxE. 

S I think, their inhibition, &c. ] I fancy this is tranſpoſed : Hunlet 
enquires not about an inhibition, but an innovation; the anſwer therefore 
probably was, I think, rheir innovation, that is, their new practice of 
ſtrolling, comes by means of the late inhibition. Jonxsox. 

The drift of Hamlet's queſtion appears to be this. — ow chances it 
they travel ?—i. e. How happens it they are become ſtrollers Po—Their 

reſidence, both in reputation and profit, was better both ways. —. e. 5 
have remained in a ſettled theatre, was the more bonourable as well as ! 

more lucrative ſituation. To this, Roſencrantz replies—Their ibibitin 
comes by meane of the late innovation. —i. e. their A to aft oP 
longer at an eftabliſhed houſe is taken away, in conſequence of the xl 
<vsTOM of introducing perſonal abuſe into their comedies. Several _ 
nies of actors in the time of our author were filenced on account 0 3 
licentious practice. See a dialogue between Comedy and Envy at the — 
clufion of Mucedorus 1598, as well as the Preludium to Arif/ppu?, "the 
Fovial Philoſopher, 1630, from whence the following paffage f, 
de Shews having been long intermitted and forbidden by authority, F 
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Ham. Do they hold the ſame eſtimation they did when I 
vas in the city? Are they ſo follow'd ? 
Reſ. No, indeed, they are not. 
Ham. How comes it* ? Do they grow ruſty ? 
Re. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted pace: 
But there is, fir, an aiery of children ?, little eyaſes, that 
a cry * 


their abuſes, could not be raiſed but by conjuring.“ Sbew enters, 
whipped by two furies, and the prologue ſays to her: 
«& wich tears waſh off that guilty fin, 
„Purge out thoſe ill-digeſted dregs of wit, 
That uſe their iak to blot a ſpotleſs name: 
&« Let's have no one particular man traduc'd,' 
“ Spare the perſons, &c. 

Alteration therefore in the order of the words ſeems to be quite unne- 
ceſſary. STEEVENS. *' 

There will ſtill, however, remain ſome difficulty, The ftatute 39 
Eliz, ch. 4+ which ſeems to be alluded to by the words their inhibition, 
was not made to inhibit the players from acting any longer at an eftabliſhed - 
theatre, but to prohibit them from ſtrolling, © All fencers (ſays the 

' at) bearwarde, common players of enterluder, and minſtrels, wardering 
cbr:ad, (other than players of enterludes, belonging to any baron of this 
realm or any other honourable perſonage of greater degree, to be autho- 
rized to play under the hand and ſeal of arms of ſuch baron or perſonage,) 
hall be taken, adjudged and deemed, rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy 
beggars, and ſhall ſuſtain ſack pain and puniſhments as by this act is in 
that behalf appointed.“ | | 

This ſtatute, if alluded to, is repugnant to Dr. Johaſon's tranſpoſition 
of the text, and to Mr. Steevens's explanation of it as it now ſtands. 
Yet Mr. Steevens's explanation may be right: Shakſpeare might not 
have thought of the act of Elizabeth. He could not however, mean to 
charge his friends the ad tragedians with the new cuſtom of introducing 
perſonal abuſe 3 but muſt rather have meant, that the old tragedians were 
inhibited from performing in the city, and obliged to travel, on account of 
the miſconduct of the younger company. See n. 7. "MALoNE« 

' © How comes it? &.] From here to Hercules and bis load too, in- 
cluſively, is only found in the falio. MALonts: ' 

] —an aiey of children, &c.] Relating to the play houſes then con- 
tending, the Bankſide, the Fortune, &c. played by the children of his 
majeſty's chapel, Por x. 

It relates to the young ſinging men of St. Paul's, concerning whoſe 
performances and ſucceſs in attracting the beſt company, I find the 
following paſſage in Jack Dram's Entertainment, or Paſquil and Ka- 
therine, 1601: 8 | 

* 1 ſaw the children of Powles laſt night; | 
* And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty well, 
© The apes, in time, will do it handſomely. | | 
Inke the audience that frequenteth there 
| 


Vith much applauſe : a man ſhall not be choak'd 
* With the ſtench of garlick, nor be paſted 


«K To 
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cry out on the top of queſtion *, and are moſt tyranni. 
cally clapp*d for't: theſe are now the faſhion ; and 6 
| berattle 


% To the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer ; 
Gt "Tis a good gentle audience, &c. 

It is faid in Richard Eiecknoe's Short ms of the Engliſh Stage, 
2664, that © both the children of the chappel and St. Paul's, a&:4 

laves, the one in White-Friers, the other behinde the Convocation. 
zouſe in Paul's; till people growing more preciſe, and playes more 
licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite fuppreſt, and that of the 
children of the chappel converted to the uſe of the children of the 
revels.” Sr EEZVENS. | 

The ſuppre ſſion to which Fleckno alludes took place in the year 
2583-4; but afterwards both the chitiren of the chapel and of the 
Revels played at our authour's playhouſe in Blackfriars, and elſ-where ; 
and the choir-boys of St. Paul's at their own houſe. See the Accent 
of cur old abeatres in Vol. I. Part II. A certain number of the children 
of the Revels, I believe, belonged to each of the principal theatres. 

Our authour cannot be ſuppuſcd to direct any ſatire at thoſe young men 
who | 29-07 occaſionally at his own theatre, Ben Jonton's Cyntbia's 
' Revels, and his Poetaſter, were performed there by the children of Queen 
Elizabeth's chapel, in 1600 and 1601; and Eaftward Hee by the chil. 
dren of the revels, in 1604 or 1605. I have no doubt therefore that the 
dialogue before us was pointed at the choir-boys of St. Paul's, who in 
1601 acted two of Marſton's plays, Aris and Mellida, and Anta 
Revenge. Many of Lily's plays were repreſented by them about the ſame 
time; and in hs Chapman's Buffy D Ambois was performed by them 
with great: applauſe. It was probably in this and ſome other noify trage- 
dies of zhe ſame kind, that they cry d out on the top f queſtion, and were 
— clapp'd fir t. 

At a later period indeed, after our poet's death, the Children of the 
Revels had an eſtabliſſied theatre of their own, and ſome diſpute ſeems to 
Have ariſen between them and the king's company. They performed re- 
gularly in 162 3, and for eight years afterwards, at the Red Bull in St. 
John's Street; and in 1627, Shakſpcare's company obtained an inhibition 
from the Maſter of the Revels to prevent their performing any of his 
plays at their houſe : as appears from the following entry in Sir Henry 
Herbert's Office-book, already mentioned: “ From Mr. Heminge, i 
their company's nam, to forbid the playinge of any uf Shakſpeare g 
playes to the Red- Bull con pany, this 11th of Aprill, 1627,-5 0 0. 
From other paſſages in the ſame book, it appears that the Children of the 
Revels compoſed the Red Bull company ; 

We learn from Heywood's Apol:g y for Afers, that the little 90% 
here mentioned were the perſons who were guilty of the late inner atem, 
or practice of introducing perfonal abuſe on the ſtage, and perhaps 1 
their particular fault the players in general ſuffered; and the older 
more decent comedians, as well as the children, had on ſome recent oc 
caſion been inhibited from acting in London, and compelled -3 og 
ftrollers. This ſuppoſition will make the words, concerning _ y 
difficulty has been ſtated, (fee n. 6.) perfectly clear. cn wage ＋ 
logy fer Atters was publihed in 3612; the paſſage therefore w 
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ttle the common ſtages, (ſo they call them) that many, 
— rapiers, are afraid of gooſe quills, and dare ſcarce 


come thither. 


found in the folio, and not in the quarto, was probably added not very long 
before that time. a 

« Now to ſpeake (ſays Heywood,) of ſome abuſe lately crept into 
the quality, as an inveighing againſt the flate, the court; the lato, the city, 
ard their grvernments, with the particularizing of private mens bumeury, 
yet ae, noblemen and "ethers, I know it diſtaſtes many; neither do I an 
way approve it, nor dare I by any means excuſe it- The liberty whi 
ſome arrog ite to themſelves, committing their bitterneſs, and liberal invec- 
tives againk all eſtates to the mouthes of children, ſuppoſing their juniority 
to be a priviledge for any rayling, be it never fo violent, I could adviſe all 
ſuch to curbe, and limit this preſumed liberty within the bands of diſcre- 
tion and government. But wiſe and judicial cenfurers before whom ſuch 
complaints ſhall at any time hereafter come, will not, I hope, impute 
theſ: abuſes to any tranſgreſſion in us, who have ever been carefull and 
provident to ſhun the like.” 

Prynne in his Hiſtriomaſtix, ſpeaking of the ſtate of the ſtage, about 
the year 1620, has this paſſage : Not to particulariſe thoſe late new 
ſcandalous inveRive playes, wherein ſundry perſons of place and emi- 
nence [Gundemore, the late lord admiral, losd treaſurer, and others,] 
have been particularly perſonated, jeared, abuled in a-groſs and ſcurrilous 
manner, &c. 

The falio, 162 3, has —berattled. The correction was made by the 
editor of the ſecond folio. MALON R. 

little eyales, that cry out on the top of queſtion, ] Little eyaſes ; 
i. e. young neſtlings, creatures juſt out of the egg. TuzoBALD. 

From ey, Teut. ovum. q- d. qui recens ex ovo emerſit. Skinneri 
Etymel, An aiery or eyerie, as it ought rather to be written, is derived 


from the ſame root, and ſignifies both a young brood of hawks, and the 


neſt itſelf in which they are produced. a 

An eyas hawk is ſometimes written a nyas hawk, perhaps from a 
corruption that has happened in many words in our language, from the 
letter n paſſing from the end of one word to the beginning of another. 
However, ſome etymologiſts think. nyas a legitimate word. Maron. 

Since this note was written, I have met wich a paſſage in a letter from 
Mr, Samuel Calvert to Mr. Winwood, dated March 28, 1605, which 
_ lead us to ſuppoſe that the words found only in the folio were added 
at that time: 

* The plays do not forbear to preſent upon the ſtage the whole courſe 
of this preſent time, not ſparing the king, ſtate, or religion, in ſo great 
adſurdity, and with ſuch liberty, that any would be afraid to hear them.“ 
Memorial, Vol. II. p. 54. MALOXE. | 


The meaning ſeems to be, they aſk a common queſtions in the higheſt | 


notes of the voice. Jou x so. 

believe gueſtion, in this place, as in many others, ſignifies conver- 
ſation, diakgue. So, in The Merchant of Venice : «© —think, you 
#ufion with the Jew.” The meaning of the paſſage may therefore be 
Children that perpetually recite in the bigbeſ# ngtes of woice that can be 
Vilered, STEEVENS, 


Hag. | 
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Ham. What, are they children? Who maintains them! 
how are they eſcoted?? Will they purſue the quality no 
longer than they can ſing * ? will they not ſay afterwards, 
if they ſhould grow themſelves to common players, (as it 
is moſt like *, if their means are no better,) their writers 
do them wrong, to make them exclaim againſt their own 
ſucceſſion 3 ? | ws 1" 

Ro. Faith, there has been much to do on both ſides; 
and tae nation holds it no fin, to tarre them on to con- 
troverſy * : there was, for a while, no money bid for ar- 
gument, unleſs the poet and the player went to cuffs in the 
queſtion. | 

Ham. Is it poſſible ? 

Guil. O, there has been much throwing about of brains, 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away? 
Ryf: Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and his load 
tooꝰ. + | 


9 = eſccted ?] Paid, from the French eſcet, a ſhot or reckoning, 

| OHN$OS, 

T Will they purſue the quality n9 longer than they can fing ?] Will they 
follow the pref en of players no longer than they keep the voice of 
boys? So afterwards he ſays to the player. Come, give us a taſte of your 
quality; come, a paſſonate ſpeech. Jonxs0N, 

So, in the players* Dedication, prefixed to the firſt edition of Fletcher's 
plays in folio, 1647 : ** — directed by the example of ſome who once 
ſteered in our quality, and ſo fortunately afpired to chuſe your honour, 
Joined with your now-glorified brother, patrons to the flowing compoſi- 
tions of the then expired ſweet ſwan of Avon, Shak ſpeare. Again, in 
Goſſonꝰs Schocl of * 1579 : „ ſpeak not of this, as though every 
one [of the players] that profe ſſeth the gualitic, ſo abuſed himſelf, 

& Than they can Ang, does not merely mean, © than they keep the 
voices of boys, but is to be underſtood literally. He is ſpeaking of the 

choir-boys of St. Paul's. MaAkox x. * 
2 moſt lite, —] The old copy reads, —lile moſt. STEEVENS» 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 

3 — their writers do them wrong, &c. ] I ſhould have been ver) 
much ſurprized if I had not found Ben Jonſon among the writers here 
alluded to. STEEVENS. b 

4 — to tarre them on to controverſy 9 To provoke any animal t 
rage, is 10 tarre bim. The word is ſaid to come from the Greek 

"4 
TAPATTW. OHNSON. 

5 one ie and bis load too.] i. e. they not only carry away the 
world, but the world bearer too: alluding to the tory of Hercules 
relieving Atlas. This is humorous, WARBURTON» 
Ihe alluſion may be to the Ghbe playhouſe on the Bankſide, the fn 
of which was Hercules carrying the Globe STxEvENs- ; 

I ſuppoſe Shak ſpeare meant, that the boys drew greater audiences than 
| the elder players of the Globe theatre, MALONE. 


| Ham, 
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is not very ſtrange : for my uncle © is king of 
N. and hoſe, chat would make mouths at him 
while my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an hun- 
dred ducats a-piece, for his picture in little. ?*Sblood 
chere is ſomething in this more than natural, if philoſophy 
could find 1t out. [ Flouriſh of trum pets within. 


Cuil. There are the players. 4 
Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elſinore. Your 


hands. Come then : the appurtenance of welcome is fa- 
ſion and ceremony: let me comply with you in this 
gard ; leſt my extent to the players, which, I tell you, 
mult ſhew fairly outward, ſhould mote appear like en- 
tertainment than yours. You are welcome : but my uncle- 
father, and aunt-mother, are deceived. 

Cuil. In what, my dear lord? 

Ham. I am but mad north-north weſt : when the wind is 
fouherly ®, I know a hawk from a hand-faw ", 


Enter 


5 It is mt very ſtrange : for my uncle—] I do not wonder that the 
new players have fo ſuddenly riſen to reputation; my uncle ſupplies 
ather example of the facility with which honour is conferred upon new 
cla.mants. Jon x So N. 

It is not very flrange, &c. was originally Hamlet's obſervation, on 
being informed that the old tragedians of the city were not ſo followed 
as they uſed to be: | ſee p. 251, n. 6.] but Dr. Johnſon's explanation is 
certainly juſt, and this paſſage conreRs ſufficiently well with that which 
now immediately precedes it, MALONE.' 

, 7 ix little.] i. e. in miniature. So, in Drayton's Shepherd's 
rena: 
% Paradiſe in little done.“ | 
Again, in Maſſinger's New <vay to fay ld debts : 
His father's picture in little.” STEEVENS» 
ler me comply] Hanmer reads, Let me compliment with you. 
OHNSON, 
** the wind is ſoutherly, Sc.] So, in Damon and Pythias, 
1592 ; 
But I perceive now, either the winde is at the ſouth, 
Or elle your tongue cleaveth to the rooffe of your mouth.“ 
STEEVENS. 

-I know a bawk from a band-ſaw.)] This was a common pro- 
verbial ſpeech. The Oxford Editor alters it to, I know a bark from 
an bernſbato, as if the other had been a corruption of the players; 
whereas the poet found the proverb thus corrupted. in the mouths of the 
people : ſo that this critic's alteration only ſerves to ſhew us the original 
of the expreſſion. WARBURTON» 

Similarity of ſound is the ſource of many literary corruptions. In 
Holborn' we have ſtill the fign of the Bull and Gate, which exhibits 

but 
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Enter PoLonivs, 


Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen ! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenſtern and you too ;—at each 
ear a hearer: that great baby, you ſee there, is not yet out 
of his ſwadling- clouts. 

Re,. Happily, he's the ſecond time come to them; for 
they ſay, an old man is twice a child. 21 

Ham. 1 will propheſy, he comes to tell me of the play- 
ers; mark it.— Vou ſay right, fir; o monday morning ; 
"twas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. When Roſcius 
was an actor in Rome, 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz*! - 

Pol. Upon my honour, — 

Ham. Then came? each actor on his aſi, — 


but an odd combination of images. It was originally (as I learn from 
the title - page of an old play) the Bowlogne Gate, i. e. one of the gates of 
Boulogne; defigned perhaps as a compliment to Henry VIII. who took 
that place in 1544. | 

The Boulogne mouth, now the Bull and Mouth, had probably the ſame 
origin, i. e. the mouth of the barbour of Boulogne. STxzzvExs. 

2 Bux, bux JI] Mere idle talk, the b ot the vulgar. Jounsox. 

Bux, buz ! are, I believe, only interjections employed to interrupt 
Polonius. B. Jonſon uſes them often for this ſame purpoſe, as well 4 
Middleton in A mad World my maſters, 1608. SrEEZVIXS. 

Bux uſed to be an interjection at Oxford, when any one began a ſtory 
that was generally known before. BractsToxe. ; 

Buzzer, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play, is uſed for a buſy talker : 

„ And wants not buzzers, to infect his car | 
« With peſtilent ſpeeches.” 
Again, in King Lear : 
—— ON every dream, 
« Each buz, each fancy.“ 

Again, in Truſſel's Hiſtory of England, 2635 : “ — who, inftead of 
giving redreſs, ſuſpecting now the truth of the duke of Gloceſters 
buzz,” &c. ; 

It is, therefore, probable from the anſwer of Polonius, that bus 
was uſed, as Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes, for an idle rumour without a) 
foundation. c 

In B. Jonſon's Staple of News, the collector of mercantile intel 
ligence is called Emiſſary BA. MATLON R. 

3 Then came, &c-] This ſeems to be a line of a ballad, Jonxsox. 


Pg Pal. 
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?,), The beſt actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, hiſtory, aſtoral, paſtoral-comical, hiſtorical- 
atoral, [ tragical- iſtorical*, tragical-comical, hiſtori- 
cal-paſtoral, ] ſcene individable, or poem unlimited : 
deneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light 5. For 
the law of writ, and the liberty“, theſe are the only 


men. 


Ham. O Jeptba, judge of 1/rael,—what a treaſure hadſt 


ou ! 
74 What a treaſure had he, my lord? 

Ham. Why,—One fair daughter, and, no more, 

The xwhich he loved paſſing well. 

Pol. Still on my daughter. Ade. 

Ham. Am I not i' the right, old Jeptha ? | 

Pal. If you call me Jeptha, my lord, I have a daughter, 
that I love paſſing well. 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

Pol. What follows then, my lord 


4 =tragical, &c.] The words within the crotchets I have recovered 
from the folio, and ſee no reaſon why they were hitherto emitted. 
There are many plays of the age, if not of Shakſpeare, that anſwer ts 
theſe deſcriptions. STEEVENS. 

Seneca cannot be too beawy, nor Plautus too light.) The tragedies of 
Seneca were tranſlated into Engliſh by Thomas Newton, and others, and 
publiſhed in 158 1. One comedy of Plautus, wiz. the Menechmi, was 
likewiſe tranſlated and publiſhed in 1595. STEEVENS» 

I believe the frequency of plays performed at publick ſchools, ſug- 
geſted to Shakſpeare the names of Seneca and Plautus as dramatick 
authors. T. WAR TON. | 

Fer the law of writ, and the liberty, —] All the modern editions 
have, the law of wit, and the liberty; but both my old copies have, the 
law of writ, I believe rightly. Writ, for writing, compoſition. Wit 
was not, in our authour's time, taken either for imagination, or acuteneſs, 
or beth together, but for underſtanding, for the faculty by which we 
«pprebend and judge. Thoſe who wrote of the human mind, dif- 
unguiſhed its primary powers into toit and will, Aſcham diſtin- 
guiſhes boys of tardy and of active faculties into quick wits and fow 
Wits, JouxgoN. 

Ide old copies are certainly right. Wii is uſed for writing by 
- Wthours contemporary with Shakipeare. Thus, in The Agelegie of 

Pierce Pennileſſe, by Thomas Naſhe, 1593 : © For the lowſie circum- 
[tance of his poverty before his death, and ſending that miſerable «oritte 
to his wife, it cannot be but thou lieſt, learned Gabriel.“ Again, in 
_ Earle's Cbaracter of a mere dull Phy fician, 1638: „ Then fol- 
"wes 2 writ to his drugger, in a ſtrange tongue, which he underſtands, 
though he cannot conſter. 

Again, in X. Henry V. P. II. 


** Now, good my lord, let's fee the devil's zurit. “ MATLOonE. 
Ham, 
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Ham. Why, 4s by lot, God wwot?, and then, you know 
7. came to paſs, As moſt like it vas, — The firſt row of the 
pious chanion 5 will ſhew you more; for look, my abridg. 
ment comes, 


LS a} 


ee ==» =© 


Enter four or five Players. 


You are welcome, maſters; welcome, all :—1 am glad to 
' ſee thee well :—welcome, good friends.—0, old friend! 
Why, thy face is valanced * fince I ſaw thee laſt; Com't 
thou to beard me in Denmark ?—What ! my. young lady 
and miſtreſs ! By-'r-lady, your ladyſkip is nearer to hez- 
ven, than when I ſaw you laſt, by the altitude of a cho- 
pine. Pray God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent 

gold, 


7 Why, As by lot, God wot,-&c.] The old ſong from which theſ: 
quotations are taken, I communicated to Dr. Percy, who has honoured it 
with a place in the ſecond and third editions of his Religues of ancient 
Engliſh Poetry. In the books belonging to the Stationers' Company, 
there is a late entry of this ballad among others. Je Judge if 
Iſrael,” p. 93. vol. iii. Dec. 14, 1624. STExEvVENS. 

There is a Latin tragedy on the ſubject of Jeptba, by John Chri- 
topherſon in 1546, and another by Buchanan, in 1554. A third by 
Du Pleſſis Mornay is mentioned by Prynne in his Hiftriomaſtix. The 
ſame ſubje& had probably been introduced on the Engli * 
ALONE» 

8 a the pious chanſon—] It is pont chanſons in the firſt folio edition. 
The old ballads ſung on bridges, and from thence called pont chanſort, | 
Hamlet is here repeating ends of old ſongs. Por x. ; 

The old quartos in 1604, 1605, and 1611, read pious chanſon, which 
gives the ſenſe wanted, and I have accordingly inſerted it in the text. 

The pious chanſons were a kind of Chriſtmas carols, containing tome 
ſcriptural hiſtory "thrown into looſe rhimes, and ſung about the feet 
by the common people when they went at that ſeaſon to ſolicit aims, 
Hamlet is here repeating ſome ſcraps from a ſong of this kind, and 
when Polonius enquires what follows them, he refers. him to the ff 
rew (i. 6. diviſion) of one of theſe, to obtain the information he 
wanted. STEFVENS. © a 

9 — my abridgment—] He calls the players afterwards, the brief chre- 
nicles 7 the time; but 1 think he now means only thoſe 2vbo will ſhorten 
my talk. jOKNSONs meh; 

An abridgement is uſed for a dramatick piece in the Midſummer-1ig 
Dream, Act V. Sc. i. RT 

« Say what abridgment have you for this evening? 
but it does not commodiouſly apply to this paſſage, STEEVENS» Vi 

I — thy face is valanced—] i. e. fringed with a beard, The valan 
is the fringes or drapery hanging round the teſter of a bed, Maron as” 

2 — by the altitude of a chopine.] A chieppine 18 2 high wy" 6 
by the Italians, as in Tho. Heywood's Challenge of Beauty, 
Song. 7 60 T he 
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gold, be not crack'd within the ring .——Maſters, you are 
U welcome. We'll e'en to't like French falconers*, fly at 
any thing we fee : We'll have a ſpeech ſtraight; Come, 
give us a taſte of your quality ; come, a paſſionate ſpeech. 

1. Play. What ſpeech, my good lord? 
lan. I heard thee ſpeak me a ſpeech once,—but it was 
never ated 3 or, if it was, not above once: for the play, 
remember, pleaſed not the million; *twas caviare to the 
general: but it was (as I received it, and others, whoſe 
| judgments, 


« The Italian in her high chepeene, 

« Scotch laſs, and lovely froe too; 

« The Spaniſh Donna, French Madame, 
« He doth not feare to go to. STEEVENS». 

Azain, in Marſton's Dutch Courtezan, 1605 : © Doſt not weare high 
corked ſhoes, chopines P" - 

The word ought rather to be written chapine, from chapin, Span. 
which is defined by Minſheu in his Spaniſſi Dictionary, a4 bigb cork 

. There is no ſynonymous word in the Italian language, though 
the Venetian ladies, as we are told by Laſſels, „wear high-heel'd ſhoes, 
lice tilts, which being very inconvenient for walking, they commonly 
reſt their hands or arms upon the ſhoulders of two grave matrons. 

MALONE. 

3 be not crack'd within the ring.] That is, crack'd tao much for 
uſe, Ihis is (aid to a young player who acted the parts of women. 

Jon Ns0Ns 

I find the ſame phraſe in The Captain, by B. and Fletcher: 

Come to be married to my lady's woman, 
After the 8 crack'd in the ring. 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Lady: 

Licht gold, and crack d within the ring.” STEEYENS. 

The following pailage in Lily's Woman in the Moen, 1597, as well as 
that in Fletcher's Captain, might lead us to ſuppole that this phraſe 
bmetimes conveyed a wanton allyfion : © Well, if the were twenty 
pans * refuſe her, provided always ſhe be not clipt within the 
ing. 4 

lie French falloners, ] Thus the folio» Quatto: —like friendly 
füconers. MALONS. 

The amuſc ment of falconry was much cultivated in France. In All's 
will togt eras well, Shakipeare has introduced an aſtringer or falconer at 
0 Frencu court, Mr. Tollet, who, has mentioned the ſame circum» 
knee, lik-wiſe adds, that it is ſaid in Si, Tho. Brozwne's Trafts, p. 116, 
"at © tae French leem to have been the firſt and nobleſt falconers in the 
"1071 parcs of Europe: and that the French king ſent over his falconers 
new that ſport to Ring James the firſt,” See Weldgn's Court of King 
Janet. STxBvENS. 1 by 

; — &aviare to the general :] Cæviare or Caveare is a kind of pickle, 
Fray eteemed in Muſcovy, inade of the roe of the ſturgeon and Bel- 
wh {2X21 out, falted, and dried by the fire, or in the ſun. The 66 

caught in great quantities at the mouth of the Volga. 


Florio 
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judgments, in ſuch matters, cried in the top of mines,) 
an excellent play; well digeſted in the ſcenes, ſet down 
with as much modeſty 7 as cunning. I remember, one 
ſaid, there were no ſallets in the lines, to make the mat. 
ter ſayoury ; nor no matter in the phraſe, that might in- 
dite the author of affectionꝰ: but call'd it, an honeſt me. 
thod *, as wholeſome as ſweet, and by very much more 


Florio in his Italian Dictionary, 1598, defines, Caviare, © 2 kind: 
of ſalt meat, uſed in Italie, like black ſope ; it is made of the roes if 
fiſhes,” 

Lord Clarendon uſes rhe general for the people, in the fame manner x 
it is uſed here. And fo by underyaluing many partioulars, (which 
| they truly eſtcemed,) as rather to be conſented to than that che general 

Mould ſuffer," B. V. p. 530. Maronr. 

B. Jonſon has ridiculed the introduction of theſe foreign delicacies in 
his Cinthia's Revels, 1603 ;—©© He doth learn to eat anchovies, Maca 
reni, Bovoli,. Fagioli, and Caviare,” &c. 

Again, in Marſton's bat you will, 1607: 

man can ſcarce eat good meat, 
« Anchovies, caviare, but he's ſatired.” STzxzvrxs. 

E — cried in the top of mine, ] i. e. that were bigher than mite. 

ON N$0N, 

Whoſe judgment, in ſuch matters, was in much higher 1 than 
mine, HraATH. f 

Perhaps it means only —whoſe judgment was more clamorouſly de- 
livered than mine. We till ſay of a bawling actor, that he ſpeaks or 
the top of bis voice. STEEVENS. 

7 ſet down with az much modeſty—] Modeſty for K* 

ARBURTON, 

f there were no ſallets, c.] Such is the reading of the old copies, 
I know not why the late editors continued to adopt the alteration of Mr, 
Pope, and read, no ſalt, &c. 

Nr. Pope's alteration may indeed be in ſome degree ſupported by the 
following paſſage in Decker's Satiromaſtix, 1602 ;— a prepared trop 
of gallants, who ſhall diſtaſte every unſalted line in their fly-blown co- 
medies.” Though the other phraſe was uſed as late as in the year 1665, 
in a Banguet of Jet, &c. © for junkets, joci; and for curioi 
falkes, ales.” STEEVERS. ; 
| 9 - that might indite the author] Indite, for conviet. 

WARBURTON 

— indite the author of affefion :] i. e, convit the author of being! 
fantaſtical affected writer. Maria calls Malvolio an affect ion d abi, 1. e. 
an affected ais; and in Love's Labour's Left, Nathaniel tells the Pedant, 
that his reaſons have been witty without affection. 

Again, in the tranſlation of Caftiglione's Courtier, by Hobby, 1559? 
«- Among the chiefe conditions and qualityes in a waiting-gentlewoma2, 
is, to flee affeFicn or curioſity.” STELVENS. ; 0 

ut call d it, an boneft method, —] Hamlet is telling how muc! 
Kis judgment differed from that of others. One ſaid, there was 19 f 
in the lines, Sc. but called it an honeft met had. The author probably Be 
it, but 1 called it an hong method, &c.. fonNsõõ x. 

= an bon:f} method, Honeſt for chaſte, Wa ZUR 


handſome? 
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handſome than fine*. One ſpeech in it I chiefly loved: 
was Eneas' tale to Dido; and thereabout of it eſpecially, 
where he ſpeaks of Priam's ſlaughter : If it live in your 
memory, begin at this line; let me ſee, let me ſee — 

The rugged Pyrrbus, like the Hyrcanian beaft,—'tis not 
ſo; it begins with Pyrchus. | 

The rugged Pyrrhus,—he, whoſe ſable arms, 

Black as his purpoſe, did the night reſemble 

hen be lay couched in the ominous honſe, 

Hath now this dread and black complexion ſinear d 

With heraldry more diſmal ; head to foot 

Now is he total gules* ; horridly trick'd* 

With bleed of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons ; 

Babd and impaſted with the p_ ſtreets, 

That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 

To their lords murder : Roaſted in wrath, and fire, 

And thus oer xe with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the helliſþ Pyrrhus 

O grandfire Priam ſeeks :—S0 proceed you“. 

Pol. Fore God, my lord, well ſpoken; with good ac- 
cent, and good diſcretion. 

1. Play. Anon he finds him 

Striking too ſhort at Greets; his antique fword, 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugnant to command Unequal match'd, 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage, ſtrikes wide y 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell ſword 

The unnerved father falls +. Then ſenſeleſs Ilium, 


? = 3 wholeſome, c.] This paſſage was recovered from the quartos 
by Dr, Johnſon. STEEVENS» 
3 Now is be toral gules 3] Gules is a term in this barbarous jargon pe- 
culiar to heraldry, and fignifies red. Shakſpeare has it again in Timon: 
With man's blood paint the ground; gules, gules. 
, oy in the ſecond part of the Jron Age, has made a verb 
it: 


* —— old Hecuba's reverend locks 
* Be gu/'d in laughter.” — STzEvExs.. 
* —trick'd—]} i. e. ſmeared, painted. An heraldick term. 
X . 'MALONTE. 
So proceed you. ] Theſe words are not in the folio» Matonz. 
1 But with the whiff and wind of bis fell (word 
be unnerved father falls.) So, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, in 
Did, Queen « Cartbage, a tragedy, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 1594 : 
** Which he diſdaining, whiſk'd his feword about, 
* And with the wind thereof the king fell down." 
The king here ſpoken of is Priam. Matonx. 


Seeming 
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Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Stoops to his baſe ; and with a hideous craſb 

Tales prijener Pyrrhus* ear : for, lo his ford 

Which auas declining on the milky head 

Of reverend Priam, ſeem' d i' the air to flick; 

Co, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus flood ; 

And, like à neutral to his will and matter, 

Did nothing. 

But, as we often ſee, againſt ſome florm, 

A filence in the heavens, the rack ſtand flill, 

The bold winds Jpeechleſs „ and the orb belyw 

As huſh as deaths anon, the dreadful thunder 

Doth rend the region : So, after Pyrrhus* pauſe, 

A rouſed vengeance ſets him new a work ; 

And never did the Cyclops' hammers fall 

On Marſes armour, forg'd for procf eterne, 

With leſs remorſe than Pyrrhus' bleeding faword 

New falls on Priam.— | 

Out, out, thou ſtrumpet, Fortune ! All you gods, 

In general ſynod, take awvay her power ; 

Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 

As low as to the fend 

Pol. This is too long. 

Ham. It ſhall to the barber's, with your beard.— 
Pr'ythee, ſay on :—He's for a jig, or a tale of bawdry”, 
Or he ſleeps :—ſay on: come to Hecuba. 


5 — as à painted tyran.—] Shakſpeare was probably here thinking d 
the tremendous perſonages often repreſented in old tapeſtry, whole up- 
lifted ſwords flick in the air, and do nothing. MALOx E. 

f, we often ſce, againſt ſome ſtorm, - 

The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As huſh as death :] So, in Venus and Adonis: 
« Even as the vind is buſh'd before it rainetb. 

This line leads me to ſuſpe& that Shakſpeare wrote—the bold 
ſpeechleſs. Many fimilar miſtakes have happened in theſe plays, where 
one word ends with the ſame letter with which the next _ 2 

ALONE. 

7 — he's for @ jig, or a tale of bawdry,] A jig, in our poet's Une 
ſignified a x a. metrical eg well - a dance. Here i 
uſed in the former ſenſe. 'So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 
« Frottola, a countrie jigg, or round, or countrie ſong, or wanton 41 
ſes.” See the Hiſterical Account of the Engliſh Stage, &c. in Vol. 
Part II. MATL ONE. 
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1. Play. But who, ah ae, had ſeen the mabled queen—? 
Ham. The mabled queen? ; 

pol. That's good; mabled queen is good. 

1 Play. Run barefoot up and down, threat ning the flames 
With biſon rbeum 3 a clout upon that head, 

Where late the diadem flood ; and, for a robe, 

About her lank and all o&er-teemed loins, 

A Blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up; | 

I ho this had ſeen, with tongue in venom ſteep'd, 

'Gainſt fortune"s ſtate would treaſon bade pronounc'd : 

But if the gods themſelves did ſee her then, 

When fhe ſaw Pyrrhus make malicious ſport 

In mincing with his ſword her huſband”s limbs; 

The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 

(Unleſs things mortal move them not at all, 

Would have made milch * the burning eyes of heaven, 

And paſſion in the gods. | : 

Pol. Look, whether he has not turn'd his colour, and 
has tears in's eyes. Pr'ythee, no more. 


Bat who, ah woe !] Thus the quarto, except that it has—a woe. 
A is printed inſtead of ah in various places in the old copies. Woe was 
formerly uſed adjectively for woeful, So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
« Woe, woe are we, fir, you may not live to wear 

« All your true followers out.“ 
The folio reads—But who, O who, &c. MALON E. 
9 — the mabled gacen—] The mabled, queen, (or mobled queen, as it 
is ſpelt in the quarto,) means, the queen attired in a large, coarſe, and 
careleſs head-dreſs, A few lines lower we are told the had © a clout upon 
that head, where late the diadem ftood.”” The word is uſed (as Dr. 
Warburton has obſerved) by Sandys in his travels. Speaking of the 
Turkiſh women, he ſays, * their heads and faces are mabled in fine linen, 
that no more is to be ſeen of them than their eyes.“ 

To nab, (which in the North is pronounced mob, and hence the 
Ipziling of the old copy in the preſent inſtance,) ſays Ray in his Dict. of 
North Country words, is 64 to dreſs careleſiy. Mabs are ſlatterns.” 

The ordinary morning head- dreſs of ladies continued to be diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of a nab, to almoſt the end of the reign of George the ſe- 
cond, The folio reads—the inobled queen, MALONE. 

Mabled ſignifics hudaled, gray covered. Jon x so e. 
| meet with this word in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice: 
The moon does mobble up herſelf.” Farmts. 


ule in ſome. parts of the north of England. 


So, in Coriclanus : What harm can your bi n conſpectuities glean 
out of this character?” STEEvENS. f 


% —made milch—] Drayton in the 13th Song of his Polyelbian gives 
1s epithet to dew z 6# Exhaling the milch dew,” &c. STEELVENS. 


Ham . 


' With biſſon rbeum ] Biffer or beeſen, i. e. blind. A word ftill in 
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Ham. Tis well; I'll have thee | Out the 
this ſoon.— Good my lord, will —— the ＋ 4 
beſtow'd? Do you hear, let them be well uſed; for thy 
are the abſtract, and brief chronicles, of the time: Aft 

our death you were better have a bad epitaph, than they 
ill report while you live. 

Pol. My lord, I will uſe them according to their deſert 

Ham. Odd's bodikin, man, much better: Uſe every 
man after his deſert, and who ſhall *ſcape whipping? 
Uſe chem after your own honour and dignity : The le 
they deſerve, the more merit is in your bounty, Take 
them in. 

Pol. Come, firs. 

Ham. Follow him, friends: we'll hear a play to-mor- 
row,—Dolt thou hear me, old friend; can you play the 
murder of Gonzago ? 

1. Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Weill have. it to-morrow night. You could, for 
need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen or fixteen lines, which 
I would ſet down, and inſert in't? could you not? 

I. Play. Ay, my lord. | 

Ham. Very well.—-Follow that lord; and look you mock 
him not. [ Exeunt.PoLoN1vus and Players.] My good friend 
[0 Roſ. and Guil.] Pl leave you till night: you are wel 
come to Elſinore. | 

Rof. Good my lord ! * [ Exeunt Roſ. and Gul, 

Ham. Ay, ſo, God be wi' you: Now J am alone. 
O, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am I! 

Is it not * ror that this player here ?, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 

Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 

That, from her working, all his viſage wann'd* ; 


Tears 


3 Is it not monſtrout, that this player bere,] It ſhould ſeem yoke 
complicated nature of ſuch parts as Hamlet, Lear, &c. that the time 
Shakſpeare had produced many excellent performers. He would ſcarct 
have taken the pains to form characters which he had no proſpect of ſeeing 
repreſented with force and propriety on the ſtage. STEEVENS- 

4 That, from ber working, all bis viſage wann'd, 17+ Sea 

Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in': aper, ] Wan'd (wann d it 
| Have been ſpelt,) is the reading of the quarto, which Dr. Warburt”s 
I think rightly, reſtored. The folio reads warm 'd, for which Mr. Ste 
vens contends in the following note. 
« The 
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in his eyes, diſtraction in 's aſpẽct 5, 
A token et and his whole function ſuiting 
With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing! 


For Hecuba F 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba“, 


« The working of the ſoul, and the effort to ſhed tears, will givy * 
calour to the actor's face, inſtead of taking it away. The viſage is 


but no performer was ever yet found, I believe whoſe feelings were 
of ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility as to produce paleneſs in any fituation in 
which the drama could place him. But if players were indeed poſſeſſed 
of that power, there is no ſuch circumſtance in the ſpeech uttered before 
Huulet, as could introduce the wanneſt for which Dr. Warburton 
contends.” 

Whether an actor can produce e. it is, I think, unneceſſary to 
inquire. That Shak ſpeare thought he could, and conſidered the ſpeech 
in queſtion as likely to produce wanneſs, is proved decifively by the 
words which he has put into the mouth of Polonius in this ſcene 
which add ſuch ſupport to the original reading, that I haye without heſi- 
tatioa reſtored it. Immediately after the player has finiſhed his ſpeech, 
Polonius exclaims, 

« Look, whether he has not twrn'd bis colour, and has tears in bis 
gs.” Here we find the effort to ſhed tears, taking away, not giving 
2 colour. If it be objected, that by txrn'd bis colour, Shakſpeare meant 
that the player grew red, a paſſage in King Richard TIT. in which the 
poet is again deſcribing an actor, who is maſter of his art, will at once an- 
{wer the odjection. 

Rich. Come, couſin, canſt thou ry. and rhavge thy colour ? 

Murther thy breath in middle of a word; 
And then again begin, and ſtop again, 
As if thou wert diftranght and mad with terror ? 

Buck, Tut, 1 can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, &. 


tert, new, that by ©* change aby colour,” Shaleſpeare meant grow pale. 
MALONT. 
Tears in bit eyes, diftraftion in 's aſpeR, ] The word aſpect᷑ (as Dr. 
xmer very properly obſerves) was in Shakſpeare's time accented on 
the ſecond iy Hable. The folio exhibits the paſſage as 1 have printed it. 
STEEVENS. 
* What's Hecuba ts bi, .] The expreſſion of Hamlet, What's 
Leruba to bim, or be to Hecuba, is plainly an alluſion to a paſſage in Plu- 
trcb's Life of Pelopidas, ſo exquiſitely beautiful, and fo pertinent, that I 
ander it has never yet been taken notice of. 
an And another time, being in a theatre where the tragedy of Traades 
[ of Euripides was played, he [ Alexander Pherzus] went out of the 
a and ſent word to the players notwithſtanding, that they ſhould 
1 4 on wich their play, as if he had been ſtill among them; ſaying, 


he came not iflikin la 
Vol. XIV. Cy s de had of chem or of the play, 


aways warm'd and fluſh'd by any unuſual exertion in a paſſionate ſpeech . 


The words, guake, and terror, and tremble, as well as the whole con- 
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That he ſhould weep for her ? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 7, 
That I have? He would drown the ſtage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech; 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the 1gnorant ; and amaze, indeed, 

'The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams?, unpregnant of my cauſe , 
And can ſay nothing; no, not for a king, 

Upon whoſe property, and moſt dear life, 

A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a coward? 


Who 


te but becauſe he was aſhamed his people ſhould fee him weep, to ſee the 
© miſeries of Hecuba ard Andromache played, and that they never (av 
« him pity the death of any one man, of ſo many of his citizens as he 
tc had cauſed to be ſlain.” Sir Joux Hawkins. 

This obſervation had been already made by Mr. Upton, STxzv+5x5, 

Shakſpeare, it is highly probable, had read the life of Pelypidas, but! 
ſee no ground for ſuppoſing there is here an alluſion to it. Hamlet i; nt 
aſhamed of being ſeen to weep at a theatrical exhibition, but mortificd 
that a player; in 4 dream. of paſſion, ſhould appear more agitated by fl. 
tious ſorrow, than the prince was by a real calamity. Matoxt. 

7 ibe cue for paſſion, | The tint, the direction. Jonux sox. 

be general car—] The ears of all mankind, So before, car 
to the general, that is, to the multitude. lonxSOx. 

9 Like John-a-dreamt,-] - John-a-dreams, i. e. of dream, mea 
only John the dreamer ; a nick-name, I ſuppoſe, for any-ignorant filly 
fellow. Thus the puppet formerly thrown at during the ſeafon of Leit, 
was called Jaeck-a-lent, and the ignis fatuus Feck-a-lantern, Jili a- 
droynes, however, if not a corruption of this nick-name, ſeems to have 
been ſome well-known character, as I have met with more than one 
alluſion to him. So, in Have with you te Saffron Walden, ur Cabril 
Harwey's Hunt is up, by Naſhe, 1596: The deſcription of that pour 
YFobn-a- droynes his man, whom be had hired,” &c, John a- dr 'v 
likewiſe a fooliſh character in Whetſtone's Premvs ard Coſſandra, 1575 
who. is. ſeized by informers, has not much to ſay in his defence, and 
cheated out of his money. STEEVENS. | 

T — unpregnas.t of my cauſe,] Unpregnant, for having vo due ſerſe f. 

WARBURTON: 

Rather, not guiclened with a rc defire of wergeance ; nit teeming wand 

revenges Jon x so. N 


2 A damm d deſeat was made ] Defeat, ſor deſtrut in. 


Wasser rox, 
Rather, diſpaſiſien. Jon xs. 
The, word Ha is very licentiouſiy uſed by the old writers. Shak: 
pe are in Oth 


employs it yet more quaintiy:— “ Defeat thy yu 
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me villain ? breaks my pate acroſs? 

—— my beard, and blows it in my face? _ 

Tweaks me by the nofe ? gives me the he i the throat, 

As deep as to the lungs?” Who does me this? 

Ha! Why, 1 ſhould take it: for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack-gall 

To make oppreſſion bitter; or, ere this, 

| ſhould have fatted all the region kites 

With this flave?s offal : Blood, bawdy villain!  _ 

Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, kindleſs villain * ! * : 

Why, what an aſs am I? This is maſt brave * ; : 

That I, the fon of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and hell, 

Matt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a curſing, hke a very drab, | 

A ſcullion 5 ! | * 

fie upon't! 28 About my brains?! Humph! I have 
he 


wth an ufurped beard;“ and Middleton, in his comedy called uy, 
Thing for a Quiet Life, ſays— “ 1 have heard of your defeat made upon 
a mercer. R 
in, in Revenge i Honour, by man! 
* That he ſe fi meantime XS ſure. defeat 
“On our good aged father's life.. STIREVINS. 12 
In the paſſage quoted from Othello, to defeat is uſed for unda or alter: 
tefaire, Fr, See Minſheu in v. Minſheu conſiders. the ſubſtantives 
Gfeat and defrature as ſy nonymous. The former he dafines an gper- 
throw ; the latter, execution or flaugbter of men, In K. Henry we 
have a fimilar phraſcology : i * | "\ 
« MaKing defeat upon the powers of France Dune vo: 
And the word is again uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the laſt act of this 


y; 
Their defeat 
Doch by cheir own infinuation grow.“ Matoxt. 
3 = tindleſi—] Unnatural. lonN SON. 
* Why, what an aſs am 1? is is moſt brave ;] The folio reads, 
) vengeance | 
Who? what an aſs am I? Sure this is moſt brave. 
. S$STxEvVENS. 
A ſcullion I] Thus the folio. The quartos read,. -a ſtallion. 
. STLEVENS» 
About, my brains 1] Wits, to your work. Brain, go about the pre- 


ent buſineſs, Jounson. 


This expreflion occurs in the Second Part of the Iron Age, by Hey- 
Wed, 1642 : ' 


: My brain, about again ! for thou haſt found 
| New projects now to work on.” STEEvVENS: 


N 2 That 
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That guilty creatures, ſitting at a play 7, 
Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 
Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that-preſently - 
They have proclaim'd their malefaftions: _ 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
With moſt miraculous organ. [U1l have theſe players 
Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 
f re mine uncle: I'll obſerve his looks; 
| Pl tent him to the quick; if he do blench?, 
I know my courſe. 'The ſpirit, that I have ſeen, 
May be a devil : and the devil hath power 
To aſſume a'pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and, perhaps, 
; Out of my 3 and my . 
| (As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits,) 
q Abuſes me to damn me: I'll have grounds 
| More relative than this * ; The play's the thing, 
| Wherein I'll catch the conſcience of the king. [Exit 


7 I beve beard, | 
That guilty creatures, fittirg at a play,] A number of theſe ſtoties 
ate collected together by Thomas Heywood, in his Afor's Vindication : 


STEEVEXS 

kent bin—!] Search his wounds. Joxx$0N-. 

9 — if be do blench,] If he rink, ot ſtart, The word is uſed by 
Fletcher, in The Nigbe-waller: | 

„ Bench at no danger, though it be a gallows. 

Again in Gower, De Confeſfione Amaiitis, lib. vi, fol. 123: 
| | « Without blenchinge of mine eie. STervens. © 
| * Mere relative than this =) Relative, for conviftion. 
N Waser ren. 
ö Conwiftive is only the conſequential ſenſe, Relative is, nearly relates, 
| cleſely cennefied. Jou tov. 
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A Room in the Caftle. 


Inter. King, Queen, PoLowtus, OraAzLia,. Ros EN 
" CRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


King, And can by no driſt of conference 
Get > him, ad tl pats on this confuſion : 
Grating ſo harſhly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent-and dangerous lunacy ? 
Re. He does confeſs, he. feels himſelf diſtracted; 
But from what cauſe he will by no means ſpeak. 
Cuil. Nor do we find him. forward to be ſounded ; _ 
But, with a crafty madneſs, keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion - 
Of his true ſtate. 
Queen. Did he receive you well? 
Re/. Moſt like a gentleman. 
Gul, But with much forcing of his diſpoſition. . | 
N, Niggard of queſtion ; but, of our demands, 
Moſt free in his reply *%, 


Queen. Did you aſſay him 


To any — ?. 
By. Madam, it fo fell out, that certain players 
We o'er-raught on the way +: of theſe we told him ; 
And there did ſeem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it: They are about the court; 


?.= Conference] The folio reads, circumflance. STERXVENS- 
I Niggard of queſtion; but, of our demands, 
,  Moſb free in bis reply.] Slow to begin converſation, but free enough 
in his anſwers to our demands. Gulldenſtern has juſt ſaid that Hamlet 
kept aloof when they wiſhed to bring him to confeſs the cauſe of 
in iſtration : Roſencranta therefore here muſt mean, that ap to that - 
punt, till they touch'd on that, he was free enough in his anſwers. 
l 7 Maron z. 
— ver-raught on the way ==] Over-raugbt is over - reacbed, that is, 
Wer-took. Joux sow. ; * 
$9, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. 6, c. 3: 
* Having by chance a cloſe advantage view'd, 
% He over rurgbt him,“ Kc. STELYANES. 


N. 3 And, 


* 
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And, as I think, they have already order 

This night to play before him. | 
Pol. Tis moſt true: ; 

And he beſeech'd me to entreat your majeſties, 

To hear and ſee the matter. 

King. With all my heart; and it doth much content me 

To hear him ſo inclin'd, © 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpoſe on to theſe delights. 

Ry. We ſhall my lord. { Exeunt Roſ. and Guil, 
King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too: 

For we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither ; 

That he, as *twere by accident, may here 

Affront Ophelia 5 : Her father, and my{clf* 

Will fo beſtow ourſelves, that, ſeeing, unſeen, 

We may of their encounter frankly judge; 

And gather by him, as he is behav'd, 

If't be the atthRion of his love, or no, 

hat thus he ſuffers for, 

Quern. I ſhall obey you: 

And, for your part”, Ophelia, I do wiſh, 

That your good beautics be the happy cauſe 

Of Hamlet's wildneſs; ſo ſhall I hope, your virtues 

Will bring him to his wonted way again, 

'To both your honours. | 
Oph. Madam, I wiſh it may. | Exit Queen, 
Pol. Ophelia, walk you here ;—Graczons, ſo pleaſe you, 

We will beſtow ourſelves :—Rexd on this book; | 

That ſhow of ſuch an exerciſe may colour - | 

Your lonelineſs *.—We are oft to blame in this, — 

*Tis too much prov'dꝰ, — that, with devotion's viſage, 


S Affront Ophelia :] To aff ont, is only to meet direſtiy. Jouxtox. 


£ 


© Her father, and myſelf —) Thus oy goo The folio after thee 
words add&—law ful eſpials, i, e. ſpies. Alon The 
7 Ard, fer your part,] Thus the quart» 1604, and the folio; The 
modern rs, following a quarto of no authority, read—for % — 


® Your lonelineſs.] Thus the folio. The firſt and fecond quarts fes 
STEEVENS. | i 


letolineſs. | | 
* 25 460 much prev d.] It is found by too froquent eee, 
And 


/ 
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And pious action, we do ſugar o'er | 
The devil himſelf. | 
King. O, 'tis too true! how ſmart N IT 
Alaſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience [Afide.” 
The harlot's cheek, beauty'd with plaſt'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it *, 
Than is my deed to my moſt painted word: 
0 heavy burden | 
Pal. I hear him coming; let's withdraw, my lord. 

[ Exeunt King, and POLON1US. 


ws 


Enter Hamlet. 


Ham. To be, or not to be“, that is the queſtion : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer | — 


I - more ugly to the thing that helps it,] That is, compared <wwith the 
thing that helps it. 22 | 

1 To be, or not to be,—] Of this celebrated ſoliloquy, which burſting. 
from a man diſtracted with contrariety of defires, and overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of his own purpoſes, is connected rather in the ſpeaker's 
mind, than on his tongue, I ſhall endeavour to diſcover the train, and to 
few how one ſentiment produces another. | 

Hamlet, knowing kimfelf injured in the moſt enormous and atrocious. 
degree, and ſeeing no means of redreſs, but ſuch as muſt expoſe him to 
the extremity of hazard, meditates on, his fituation in this manner : 
we I can form any rational ſcheme of action under this preſſure of 
eſs, it is neceſſary to decide, whether, after our preſent flate, we are 
to be, or not to be. That is the queſtion, which, as it ſhall be an- 
ſwered, will determine, whether tn Hobler, and more ſuitable to the 
Ugnity of reaſon, to ſuffer the cutrages of fortune patiently, or to take 
ums againſt them, ard by oppoſing end them, ' rbough perbaps with the 
loſs of life. If ro die, were to flee, no more, and by a ſlerp to end 
the miſeries of our nature, ſuch a ſeep were dewoutly to be wiſe 3 bur 
if to ſleep in death, be to dreamy to retain our powers of ſenſibility, we 
mu't pauſe to conſider, in that ſleep of death what dreams may come. 
This conſideration makes calamity fo long endured 3 for who would bear 
the yexations of life, which might be ended by a bare 5oddin, but that he 
1s afraid of ſomething in unknown futurity ? This fear it is that gives 
efficacy to conſcience, which, by turning the mind upon this regard, 
chills the ardour of reſolution, checks the vigour of enterprize, and makes. 
the current of defire ſtagnate in inaQtivity. | 
We may ſuppoſe that he would have applied theſe general obſervations 
to his own caſe, but that he diſcovered Ophelia. Jon x so. | 
Dr. Johnſon's explication of the firſt five lines of this paſſage is furely 
Wong. Hamlet is not deliberating whether after our preſent ſtate we are 
to exiſt or not, but whether he ſhould continue to live or put an end to 
bis life ; as is pointed out by the ſecond and the three following lines, 
vhich are manifeſtly a paraphraſe on the firſt ; ©* whether tis nobler in 
* mind to ſuffer, &c. or to take arms.” The queſtion concerning our 
in à future ſtate is not conſidered till the tenth line:“ to. 
N 4 ſleep Þ 
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The ſlings and arrows of outra fortune 3 ; 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles +, 
And, by oppoſing, end them? To die,—to ſleep,—s 
No more —and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
'The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
| That fleſh is heir to,—'tis a conſummation 
= Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die ;—to ſleep ;— 
' To ſleep ! perchance, to dream ;—ay, there's the rub; 


ſleep! perchance, to dream, &c. The train of Hamlet's reaſonin 
from the middle of the fifth line, “If to die, were to ſleep, &c. Dr, 
Johnſon has marked out with his ufual accuracy. 

In our poet's Rafe of Lucrece we find the ſame queſtion ſtated, which 
| is propoſed in the beginning of the preſent ſoliloquy : 
| «© — with herſelf the is in mutiny, 
| « To live or die, which of the twain were better.” Martonr, 

3. = arrows of outrageous fortune DI % Homines nos ut eſſe memi- 
nerimus, ea lege natos, ut omnibus relis fortune propoſita fit vita noſtra,” 
Cic. Epiſt. Fam. v. 16. STEezvens. 

4 Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles,)] One cannot but wonder W. 
that the ſmalleſt doubt ſhould be entertained concerning an expreſſion 
which is ſo much in Shakſpeare's manner; yet, to preſerve the inte- 
grity of the metaphor, Dr. Warburton reads aui of troubles, and Mr. 
Pope propoſed ſiege. In the Prometbeus Vinftus of Aſchylus a ſimilu 
inagery is found: ; 

Avoxrpeper ye meyer ariga; Wong. 

The ſtormy ſea of dire calamity. 
and in the ſame play, as an anonymous writer has obſerved, ( Cat. 
Magazine, Aug. 1772,) we have a metaphor no leſs harſh than that at 
the text: 

Oo2.epos d Aoyor raove” mn 

ETvyrng Teo; XUpACTI UTNG« 

« My laintive words in vain confuſedly beat 

«& Againſt the waves of bateful miſery." 

Shak ſpeare might have found the very phraſe that he has employed, 
The Tragedy of Queen Cordila, Miz Roux ron MAG18TRATES, 1575» 
which undoubtedly — read: * 

« For lacke of frendes to tell my ſeas of giltleſſe fmart.” Mate. 

A ſea of troubles among the 2 proverbial uſage j 
K Yaraooan, XGXWY HNhνmu.· So that the expreſſion figuratively 
means, the troubles of human life, which flow in upon us, and engome 
paſs us round, like a ſea, TnxoBALD. f 

I know not why there ſhould be ſo much ſolicitude about this metaphor. 
Shakſpeare breaks his metaphors often, and in this deſultory ſpeech there 

was leſs need of preſerving them. JonunsoNn. 

5 > To die,—to fleep,—] This paſſage is ridiculed In the Scornfol 
Lady of B. and Fletcher, as follows : 

«© — be deceas'd, that is, aſleep, for ſo the word is taken. 


7 » Kc. &e. 
4% To fleop, ts die; to die, to fleep ; a very figure, fir, &c — 


For 


Fg 
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For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil“, | 
Muſt give us pauſe : There's the reſpect /, 

That makes calamity of ſo long life: | 
For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time“, 


0 


6 - mortal coil, ] i. e. turmoil, buſtle, Wan zun rox. 

7 There's the reſpect, ] i. e. the conſideration. MALonz. 

t the whips and ſcorns of time,] The evils here complained of are 
zot the product of time or duration fimply, but of a corrupted age or 
manners. We may be ſure, then, that Shakſpeare wrote 

— the whips and ſcerns of th* time. 1 
And the deſcription of the evils of a carrupt age, which follows, con- 
firms this emendation. WAA AU TON. . 

It may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of miſeries, 
forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and mentions many 
evils to which inferior ations are expoſed. Jonnson. ; 

I think we might venture to read the whips and ſcorm 6 th* times, 
i, e. of times ſatirical as the age of Shakſpeare, which probably furniſhed 
bim with the idea. | 

In the reigns of Elizabeth and James (particularly in the former) 
there was more illiberal private abuſe and pee viſh ſatire publiſhed, than 
in any others I ever knew of, except the preſent one. 1 have many of 
theſe publications, which were almoſt ali pointed at individuals. 

Daniel, in his Mufophilus, 1599, has the fame complaint: 

Do you not ſee theſe pamphlets, libels, rhimes, 

« Theſe ſtrange confuſed tumults of the mind, 

« Are grown to be the fickneſs of theſe times, 

The great diſeaſe inflicted on mankind r? | 

Whips and ſcorns are ſurely as inſeparable Companions, - as public 
puniſhment and infamy. * 

Vip, the word which Dr. Johnſon would introduce, is derived, by 
al etymologiſts, from wkips. | | 

Hamlet is introduced as reaſoning on a queſtion of general concern - 
ment. He therefore takes in all ſuch evils as could befall mankind in 
general, without conſidering himſelf at preſent as a prince, or wiſhing 
w avail himſelf of the few exemptions which high place might once have 


In part of K. James Ift's Entertainment paſſing to bis Coronation, . 
bj Bea Jonſon and Decker, is the following line, and "note on that 
| | 


And firſt account of years, of months, or TIME. | 
© By time 99 the preſent.” This explanation affords the 
ſenſe for which I have contended, and without alteration-. 
 STxzEvVENTS.. 
The word whips is uſed by Marſton In his Sarires, 1599, in the ſenſe 
required here: | — 9 1 


Ingenuous melancholy, 
* Inthrone thee in my blood; let me entreat, 
p. Stay his quick jocund ſkips, and force him run 
A lad-pac'd courſe, untill my whips be done. MALoNE. 
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The oppreſſor's _—_ the proud man's contumely?, 
d love“, the . 


The pangs of deſpis law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurnss 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himſelf might his quietus make 
Wich a bare bodkin * ? who would fardels bear, 


To 


9 -— the proud man's contumely,] Thus the quarto, The folio reads 
w= the poor man's contumely 3 the contumely which the poor man is 
chliged ende | 

« Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
% Quam quod ridicules homines facit. Marons. 
, deipis'd dove, ] The folio reads—of diſprix d love. 


Sry,, 

2 — might bis quietus make _ 

With a bare bodkin ?—] The firſt expreſſion probably alluded to the 
writ of diſcharge, which was formerly granted to thoſe barons and knight 
who perſonally attended the king on any foreign expedition. This di, 
charge was called a gqvietss. 3 "7 

It is at this time the term for the acquittarce which every ſheriff te- 
celves on ſettling his accounts at the exchequer, 

The word is uſed for. the diſcharge of an account, by Webſter, in his 
Dutcheſs of Maly, 1623 : | 

« You had che trick in audit-time to be ſick, 
% Till I had Ggn'd your guietus.” | 

A bedkin was, the ancient term for a ſmall dagger. So, in the Second 
Part, of The. Mirrour of Knighthood, 4to. bl. let. 1598: © Not having 
any more weapons but a poor poynado, which uſually he did weare about 
dim, and taking it in his hand, delivered theſe ſpeeches unto it: Thou, 
filly bodkin, ſhalt finiſh the piece of worke,“ &c. | 

In the margin of Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1614, it is ſaid, that Cala 
was ſlain with bodkins. 

Again, in Chaucer, as he is quoted at che end of a A ws of called 
The Serpent of Divifien, æc. whereunta is annexed the Tragedy of Ce. 
Soduc, &c. 1591: | 

4% With bodkins was Cæſar Julia 
| % Murder'd at Rome, of Brutus Craſſus.” STELvVENS. 
'  Lydgate in his Fall of Princa, ſays that Julius Cæſar was ſlain in the 
Capitol with bodkins. | 4 

The finſt Lord Lyttelton, it ſeems, was of opinion that Pope's edivn 
of Shakſpeare was better than that of Theobald's, becauſe “ Theobald 
was -contiveally making alterations.” 4 For bedkin,” ſays the noble 
Jord, be would read-dodhin, which he bas found out to r 
for dagger; whereas the beauty of the thought depends on the inßggiß⸗ 
cance of the inſtrument. Graves's. RecolleFions. of fame, articalort 
rbe life of William Shenſtoneg, Big ;—His lordſhip's meaning, ,as Fivenen 
ſays, was goot, ( ſave: the. phraſe is 4 little variations. T0 
did. propoſe to read dudli ia, though, he gave the ancient fignification 
word bodkin, which, as we Bave ſeen was dagger. 
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To grunt and ſweat ? under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns *#,—pwzzles the will; 


I 


By a bare bodkin, Fog T7 2 6e by ſo tle an inſtrument 
us a dagger, but ““ by an unſbeatbed dagger. * 
In — account which Mr. Steevens — given of the original meaning 
of the term quietus, after the words, „ who perſonally attended the 
king on any foreign expedition, ſhould have been added, and were 
therefore exempted from the claim ſcutage, or a tax on every knight's 
fe. MALONE. 
l 3 To grunt and ſweat] All the old copies have, to grunt and ſeveat. 
|: is undoubtedly the true reading, but can ſcarcely be borge by modern 
ears. Joux so. 
This word occurs in the Death of Zoroas, a fragment in blank verſe, 
printed at the end of Lord Surry's Poems : 
6 none the charge could give: 
« Here grunts, here grones, echwhere ſtrong youth is ſpent.” 
And Stanyburft in his tranſlation of Virgil, 1582, for ſupremum 
turgemuit gives us:“ for fighing it "A | 
The change made by the editors Fro aan] is however ſupported by 
the following lines in 22 Cæſar, Act IV. ſc. i. a 
« To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs. STxEvENs. 
I apprehend that it is the duty of an editor to exhibit what his authour 
wrote, and not to ſubſtitute what may appear to the preſent age preferable : 
and Dr. Johnſon was of the fame opinion. See his note on the word 
er-mugger, Act IV. fe. v. I have therefore, though with forme re- 
luctance, adhered to the old copies, however unpleaſing this word 2 be 
to the ear. On the ſtage, without doubt, an actor is at liberty to fub- 
ſtiture a leſs offenſive word. To the ears of our anceſtors it probably con- 
v:yed no unpleaſing ſound; for we find it uſed by Chaucer and others: 
But never gront he at no ſtroke but on, | 
« Orelles at two, but if his ftorie lie.“ ir ” . 
Tbe Mondes Tale, v. „ Tyrwhitt's edit, 
Again, in Wily Beguil'd, written before 1596 15 7a 
« She's never well, but grunting in a corner.” Marton, 
* The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn ; 

No traveller runs] his has been cavilled at by Lord Orrery 
und others, but without reaſon. The idea of a traveller in Shakſpeare's 
— was of ” paid who gave an account of his A Eve 

e was a Discovery. John Taylor has © A Diſcovery by ſea f 
London to Salibury. 24s. 05 þ . * 

Agan, Marſton's Infatiate Counteſs, 1603 
1 = wreftled with death, 
Fim whoſe ſtern cave none tracks a backward path.” 
Qui uunc it per iter tenebricoſum 
| Niluc unde negant redire quenquam. Catullus. STzIvINS. 
* 's paſſage has been objected to by others on a ground which, at the 
"Kw of it, ſeems more plaufible, Hamlet himſelf, is is a 


* 


A 
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And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, - 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought ; 
And enterprizes of great pith 5 and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry “, 
And loſe the name of aftion.—Soft you, now ! 
The fair Ophelia :=Nymph, in thy orifons 7 
Be all my fins — . | 
Oph. Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 
Ham, I humbly thank you; well. 


has had ocular demonſtration that travellers do ſometimes return from this 
Arange country. 

I formerly thought this an inconſiſtency. But this objection alſo is 
Founded on a miſtake. Our poet without doubt in the paſſage before us 
intended to ſay, that from the unknown regions of the dead no traveller 
returns, with all his corporal powers ; ſuch as he who goes on a voyage of 
r brings back, when he returns to the port from which he failed. 

e traveller whom Hamlet had ſeen, though he appeared in the fame 
Habit which he had worn in his life time, was nothing but a ſhadow; 
* invulnerable as the air,” and conſequently incorpereal.. , 

If, ſays the objector, the traveller has once reached this coaſt, it is 


not an undiſcovered country., Bu: by undiſcovered Shakſpeare meant 


not, undiſcovered by departed ſpirits, but, undiſcovered, or unknown to 
4c ſuch fellows as us, who crawl between earth and heaven ;“ ſuper 
incognita tellus. In this ſenſe every country, of which the traveller 


does not return alive to give an account, may be ſaid to be undiſcovertd, 


The ghoſt has given no account of the region from whence he came, 
being, as he has himſelf informed us, ** forbid to tell the ſecrets of his 
priſon-houſe.” | 
Marlowe, before our poet, had compared death to a journey to an un- 
i country : 
66 weep not for Mortimer, 
4% That ſcorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
. Goes to diſcover countries yet unknown. 
King Edward II. 1598 (written before 1593). 


MALoNE, 

1 — i hus the folio. The. of great pitch. 

freut pith—] Thus the quartos read, — — 
9 he folio turn . 

turn awry,] Thus the quartos. T ny . 


7 — Nymph, in thy oriſens, &c.] This is a touch of nature. Hamlet, 
at the 588 U Ophelia 7 not immediately recolle ct, that he is to per- 
ſonate madneſs, but makes her an addreſs grave and ſolemn, ſuch as the 
foregoing meditation excited in his thoughts, Jonxsox · 


/ * 
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0h. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, | 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; | 
[ pray you, now receive them. | 
Ham. No, not I; | 
| never gave you aught. | 
04h. My honour'd lord, you know right well, you did 
And, with them, words of ſo ſweet breath compos'd 
As made the things more rich: their perfume loſt, 
Take theſe again; for to the noble mind : 
Rich gifts wax * when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. G 
Ham. : ha! are you honeſt ? 
0h. My lord ? | 
Ham. Are you fair? ; 
0ph. What means your lordſhip ? 
Ham, That, if you be honeſt, and fair, you ſhould ad- 
mit no diſcourſe to your beauty. 
0ph. Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
than with honeſty ? 


Han, Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will ſooner. 


transform honeſty from what it is to a bawd, than the force 
of honeſty can tranſlate beauty into his likeneſs® : this was 
ſome time a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. 
I did love you once. [2&0 

0ph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe ſo. 


Ham. You ſhould not have believed me: for virtue can- | 


not ſo inoculate * our old ſtock, 'but we ſhall reliſh of it 2 
| loved you not. | P 
Oh. I was the more deceived, 


e Toat, if yen be boneft, and fair, Id admit no diſcourſe to your 
beauty. ] This is the — * a ” ag __ editions, * — 
from the quarto. The folio reads, - your honeſty admit no diſcourſe 
i your beauty, The true reading ſeems to be this: If you be bone/t and 
far, yeu ſheuld admit your honeſty to no diſcourſe with your beauty. 
This is the ſenſe evidently required by the proceſs of the converſation. 
OHNSGN, 
9 into his Jikeneſs :] The modern editors read its likeneſs; but the 
tert is right, Shakſpeare and his contemporaries frequently uſe the per- 
ſonal for the neutral pronoun. So Spenſer, Faery Qreen, B. III. c. ix. 
Then forth it breaks; and with bis furious blaſt, ; 
** Confounds both land and ſeas, and ſkies doth overcaſt.” 
See p. 211, n. 6. Maron. 


" —inculate—] This is the reading of the firſt folio. The firſt 


Vauto reads cuacutat 3 the ſecond, cuacuat; and the third evacuate. 


STELVENS, 


Ham, 


OO — — 
—_ 


— — — — 


— — 
— 


5 — 


— — — — — —— —— —— — — — 


— — 
— — 


— p —— f — — — 


* 


not an undiſcovered country., Bu: by undiſcovered Shak ſpeart ment 
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And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, i 


Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all 
And thus the native hue of reſolution ' | 
Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith 5 and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry ®, 
And loſe the name of action.— Soft you, now ! 
The fair Ophelia :=-Nymph, in thy oriſons 7 
Be all my fins remember'd. | 
Oph. Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a day ? 
Ham. I humbly thank you; well. 


bas had ocular demonſtration that travellers do ſometimes return from this 
Krange country. e 

I formerly thought this an inconſiſtency. But this objection alſo is 
Founded on a miſtake. Our poet without doubt in the paſſage before u 
intended to ſay, that from the unknown regions of the dead no traveller 
returns, with all his corporal powers ; ſuch as he who goes on a voyage of 
—_— brings back, when he returns to the port from which he failed. 

he traveller whom Hamlet had ſeen, though he appbared in the ſane 
Habit which he had worn in his life time, was nothing but a ſhadow; 
% invulnerable as the air, and conſequently ixcorporeal. 

If, ſays the objector, the traveller has once reached this coaſt, it f 


not, undiſcovered by departed ſpirits, but, undiſcovered, or unknown to 
% ſuch fellows as us, who crawl between earth and heaven ;“ ſuper 
incognita tellus. In this ſenſe every country, of which the travelle 


does not return alive to give an account, may be ſaid to be undi. 


The ghoſt has given no account of the region from whence he came, 
being, as he has himſelf informed us, ** forbid to tell the ſecrets of bis 
priſon-houſe.” | 

Marlowe, before our poet, had compared death to a journey to an ut- 


diſcovered country : 
6c weep not for Mortimer, 
4% That ſcorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
6 Goes to diſcover countries yet unknown. 
King Edward II. 1598 (written before 1593). 


Makro:, 
rent pith—] Thus the folio. The quartos read, of JR 

TSEVENT 
turm awry,] Thus the quartos. The folio—turn away- 


STEEVEND 

7 — Nymph, in thy oriſens, &c.] This is a touch of nature. Hama, 

at the 88. of © 4 2 not immediately recolle ct, that he is to fer- 

ſonate madneſs, but makes her an addreſs grave and ſolemn, ſuch #8 bo 
foregoing meditation excited in his thoughts, Jonxsox· 


/ Oh. 
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0h. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver „ 
Ipray you, now receive them. | 
Ham. No, not I; 
[ never gave you aught. | | 
0h. My honour* lord, you know right well, you did 
And, with them, words of fo ſweet breath compos'd 
As made the things more rich: their perfume loſt, 
Take theſe again; for to the noble ming 
Rich gifts wax * when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lo | 


Ham, Ha, ha ! are you honeſt ? 


1 


Obb. My lord ? 1 


Ham. Are you fair? 

Obb. What means your lordſhip ? 

Ham. That, if you be honeſt, and fair, you ſhould ad- 
mit no diſcourſe to your beauty *. | 

0ph. Could beauty, my lord, have better comme 
than with honeſty ? | 

Ham, Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will ſooner 
transform honeſty from what it is to a bawd, than the force 
of honeſty can tranſlate beauty into his likeneſs : this was 
ſome time a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. 
did love you once. | 

0ph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe ſo. 


Ham. You ſhould not have believed me: for virtue can- | 


not ſo inoculate * our old ſtock, but we ſhall reliſh of it: 
| loved you not. | | 
Op. I was the more deceived, 


ö Toat, if be boneſt, and air, 
beauty. ] This is the reading pr "ag modern editions, and is copied 
from the quarto. The folio reads,—your honeſty ſpould admit no diſcourſe 
i your beauty, The true reading ſeems to be this: If you hay x and 
fair, you ſhould admit your honeſty to no diſcourſe with your beauty. 
This is the ſenſe evidently required by the proceſs of the converſation. 
OHNSOM. 
N The modern editors read its likeneſs ; but the 
text 1s right, Shakeſpeare and his contemporaries frequently uſe the per- 
ſonal for the neutral pronoun. So Spenſer, Faery Queen, B. III. c. ix. 
* Then forth it breaks; and with bis furious blaft, ; 
** Confounds both land and ſeas, and ſkies doth overcaſt.” 
See p. 211, n. 6. Maron. 


" —incculate—] This is the reading of the firſt folio. The firſt 


Vuto reads custutat 3 the ſecond, cuacuat; and the third evacuate. 


STELVENS, 


Ham, 


foould admit no diſcourſe to your 


- — — — — - = 
— — — . 
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Ham. Get thee to a nunnery; Why would'ſt 
breeder of ſinners? I am myſelf indifferent — 2 
yet I could accuſe me of ſuch things, that it were hates 
my mother had not borne me*: I am very proud, te. 
vengeful, ambitious ; with more offences at my beck tha 
I have thoughts to put them in*, imagination to give them 
ſhape, or time to act them in: What ſhould ſuch fellows a; 
I do crawling between earth and heaven? We are arrant 
knaves, all; believe none of us: Go thy ways to a nun- 
=—_ Where's your father? i 

pb. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be ſhut. upon him; that he may play 
the fool no where but in's own houſe. Farewel, 

Opb. O, help him, you ſweet heavens! 

Ham. If thou doſt marry, I'll give thee this plague for 
thy dowry ; Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery; 
farewel: Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; 
for wiſe men know well enough, what monſters you 
make of them. To a nunnery go; and quickly too. 
Farewel. | | b "24 

Opb. Heavenly powers, reſtore him 

Ham. I have heard of your paintings too, well enough; 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourſelves 
another: you jig, you amble, and you liſp, and nick- 
name God's creatures, and make your wantonneſs your 
ignorance*: Go to; I'II no more of't; it hath made me 
mad. I ſay, we will have no more marriages: thoſe that 


2 7 could accuſe me of ſuch things, that it wvere better, my mother bad 
not borne me:] So, in our poet's 88th Sonnet: 
06. I car. fet down a ſtory 
4 Of faults conceal'd, wherein I am attainted,” Maron. 
3 — with more offences at my beck, than I bave thoughts to put them 
in,] To put a thing into thought, is to think en it. Joxs0N-. 
= at my beck,—] That is, always ready te come about me. 
STEEVENS. 
$ 7 have beard of your paintings too, well! enough, &c.] This 3 
according to the quarto; the folio, for paintings, has prattlingi, and for 
ace; has pace, which agrees with what follows, you jigg, you anble 
robably the authour wrote both. I think the common reading deft. 


OKNSON, 


1 would continue to read, paintings, becauſe theſe deſtructive aids of 
beauty ſeem, in the time of Shakſpeare, to have been general objects of 
ſatire. STEEVEND 

Hale your wantonneſs your ignorance :] You miſtake by wan 
affe ction, and pretend to miſtake by ignorance, JonxtOR. 


Ae 
* 
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we married already, all but one, ſhall live “; the reſt ſhall 

keep as they are. To a aunnery, go. - [Exit Hamlet. 
Ob. O, what a noble mind is here o erthroẽ n! 5 

The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, ſword“; 

The expeRancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, » 76 ! 

The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 

The obſerv'd of all obſervers ! quite, quite down ! 

And I, of ladies moſt deje& 9 and wretched, 

That ſack'd the honey of his muſick vows, 

Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, _ 

Like feet bells jangled, out of tune and harſh; 

That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth, 

Blaſted with ecſtaſy !: O, woe is me 

To have ſeen what I have ſeen, ſee what I ſee! 


Re-enter King, and Por ox ius. 


King. Love! his affections do not that way tend; 
Nor what he ſpake, though it lack d form a little, 


* —all but ene ſball live ;] By the one who ſhall not live, he means, 
lis ſtep- father. MALONE. ſcholar — has . 
? The courtier's, ſoldier's, 3, eye, e, * 
crtainly meant to 2 placed his words 2. a k 7 
The courtier's, ſcholar's, ſoldier's, eye, tongue, ſroord ; ' 
otherwiſe the — of —— is — veh. to the ſoldier, and the 
ſcholar wears the ſword, WARNER. 
This regulation is needleſs. So, in Targquin and Lucrece : 
“f princes are the glaſs, the ſchool, the book, 
« Where ſubjects eyes do learn, do read; do lock.” 
And in Quintilian : 4 Multum agit ſexus, tas, conditioz ut in 
ſeninis, ſenibus, pupillis, liberos, parentes, conjuges, alligantibus.“ 
2 Fak Nur. 
v — the mould of form,] The model by whom all endeavoured to form 
- elves. Jon x so. | RT ; 16 
— miſt deject—] So, in Heywood's ge, 1613: 
" — Wh knight is that "yp | Fn 
. © So paſhonately dejef7 ?”* STEEvens. ; 
1 —at of tune—] Thus the falio. The-quarto—out of time. 
STEEVENS. 
| Theſe two wards in the hand- writing of Shakſpeare's age are almoſt 
ladiſtinguiſhable, and hence are frequently confounded in the old copies. 
| MaALonEg. 
2 and feature] Thus the folio. The quartos read fature. 
a —_ Ede STEEVENS» 
I — with ecſtaſy :] The word ecſtaſy was anciently uſed to ſignify 
degree of alieration"of nd. | | 
80 G. Douglas, tranſlating—Pperit arri dolores, © 
* In ecfaſy ſhe"fivod; and mad almaiſt. 8 TTZVENV. * 


. 
—— — — —— — 
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Was not like madneſs. There's ſomething in his 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood; = 


And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the diſcloſe (, 
Will be ſome danger : Which for to prevent, 


I have, in quick determination, 2088 
Thus ſet it down: He ſhall with ſpeed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute: 
Haply, the ſeas, and countries different, 
With variable objects, ſhall expel 
This ſomething-ſettled matter in his heart; 
Whereon 'his brains ſtill beating, puts him thus 
From faſhion of himſelf. What think you on't? 

Pol. It ſhall do well : But yet do I believe, 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprufig from * r—_t love.—How now, Ophelia? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet ſaid; 
We heard it all.— My lord, do as you pleaſe ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To ſhew his grief; let her be round with him* ; 
And I'll be plac'd, ſo pleaſe you, in the ear 
Of all their conference : If the find him not, 
To England ſend him; or confine him, where 
Your wiſdom beſt ſhall think. 

King. It ſhall be fo: 
Madneſs in great ones muſt not unwatch'd go. [Exc 


SCENE IL 


A Hall in the ſame. 
Enter HAMLET, and certain Players. 


Ham. Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
to you, eeippingly on the tongue : — if you mouth it, 1 
many of our players do, I had as lieve the town-crier | 


4 — the diſcloſ-,] This was the technical term. 80, in the Maid f 
Hencur, by Mafſinger t . 
« One aierie with proportion ne'er diſcloſes 
« The eagle and the wren. Maron k. 1 


be round with bim;] To be round with y *** 
him with freedom. So, in A Mad Werld my Maſters, by Middleton! 
my 


21640 ; ** She's rownd with ber i faith. Maronx. 
* 
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ny lines. Nor do not ſaw the air too much with your 
hind, thus; but uſe all gently: for in the very torrent, 


you mult acquire and beget a temperance, that may give it 
ſnoothneſs. O, it offends me to the ſoul, to hear a ro- 
buttious perriwig- pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, 
to very rags, to ſplit the ears of the groundlings” ; whos 

or 


. - perriwig-pated—)] This is a ridicule on the quantity of falſe hair 
worn in Shakeſpeare's time, for wigs were not in cammon uſe till the reign 
of Charles II. In the Two Gentlemen of Verona, Julia ſays I' get 


ſuch a colour d perriwige” 
0%, who wrote ſeveral plays in the reign of Jumes I, and was 10 


Turk, 1642 1 
«© > How now, you heavens, 
« Grow you ſo proud you muſt needs put on curl'd locks, 
« And clothe yourſelves in perriwigs of fire? 
Players, however, ſeem to have worn them moſt generally, So, in 
Every Woman in ber Humour, 1609 : A none wear hoods but monks 


&1 and piftures.” STEEVENT. 

7 — the groundlings ==} The meaner people then ſeem to have fat 
below, as they now fit in the upper gallery, who, not well underſtanding 
peetical language, were ſometimes gratified by a mimical and mute repre- 
leatation of the dramay previous to the dialogue. Jonxsom. | 

Before each act of 4 


8 very minutely deſcribed. This play was preſented at Gray's Inn by 
them in 1566, The mute exhibitions included in it are chiefly em- 
nor do they diſplay a picture of one fingle ſcene which is 
afterwards on the * In ſome other pieces I have obſerved, 
tut they ſerve to introduce fuch eircumſtances as the limits of a play 
would not admit to be repreſented. 
Thus in Herod aud Antipater, 1622 1 
ntreav your worthy patience to contain 
% Much in hee ; and, what words 
% Cannot bave time to utter, let eyes - 
% Out of this bun $row, 2 8 memories." 
i ſhort, dumb ſhews ſometimes ſupplied deficiencies, and, at others, 
ed up the ſpace of time which was necefſary to = white buſineſs 
. ſuppoſed to be tranſacted in foreign parts, With this method 
ering one of the unities, our anceſtors appear to have been 


Den Jonſon mentions the groundlings with equal contempt. * The 

nn gentlemen of prone, here," * 

* Lan, in The * Alter'd, 1609: — “ a rude barbarous crew, that 
© no brains, an yet grounded judgments ; they will hiſs any thing 

aounts above their grounded capacities. . 


10 


empeſt, and (as I may ſay) whirlwind of your paſſion, 


mean ſcholar, has the following lines in his tragedy of the Courageous 


and ladies; and feathers but fore-horſes, &c none perrizwigs but play- 


tragedy of Focafta, tranſlated from Euripides, 
by Geo. Gaſcoigne and Fra. Kinswelmer h, the order of theſe dumb eus 


: 


7 
1 
} 
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for the moſt part, are capable of nothing but inexpl 
dumb ſhews, and noiſe?: I would have ſuch a felloy 
whipp'd for o'er-doing Termagant® ; it out-herods He. 
rod: Pray you, avoid it. 


1. Ply, 


In our early play-houſes the pit had neither floor nor benches, Hence 
the term of greundlings for thoſe who frequented it. 
The groundling, in its primitive fignification, means a fiſh which il. 
ways keeps at the bottom of the water. STEVENS. d 
— are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb &, and mie: 
i. e. have a capacity for nothing but dumb ſhews ; under ſtand nothing elle, 
So, in Heywood's Hiftory of Wemen, 1624: 1 have therein imitated 
our hiftorical and 2. poets, that write to the ſtage; who, left the 
auditory ſhould be dulled with ſerious diſcourſes, in every act preſent 
ſome zany, with his mimick geſture to breed in the leſs capable mirth and 
laughter.” Matrox x. 
— inexplicable dumb ſhews,] I believe the meaning is, ſhewt, withet 
words to explain them. Jounson. 
Rather, I believe, ſhews which are too confuſedly conducted to er- 
plain themſelves. 
I meet with one of theſe in Heywood's play of the Four Prentice of 
Longer, 1632, where the Preſenter ſays, _ | 
l «« I muſt entreat your patience. to forbear 
« While we do feaſt your eye, and ftarve your ear. 
% For in dumb ſbetos, which were they, writ at large 
&« Would aſk a long and tedious circumftanee, - 
% Their infant fortunes I will ſoon expreſs: &c. | 
Then follow the dumb. fbews, which well deſerve the charactet Hamlet 
has already given of this ſpecies of entertainment. as may be ſeen from 
the following paſſage : ** Enter Tancred, with Bella Franca richly u- 
tired: the effefling bim, though ſhe makes wo fbow fl.“ 
Surely this may be called au iexplicable dumb bew. STEEVIENT. 
9 Termagant 3 Termagant was a Sagen deity, very clamorous . 
violent in the old moralities. Pzxcys © 
Termagant is mentioned by Spenſer in his Fai een, and by Chau- 
ger in The Tale of Sir Topas ; and by B. and er in A King ond 
no King, as follows: EI 
« This would make a faint ſwear like a ſoldier, and a ſoldier like 
Termagant.” 2 | 
Again, in Ram- Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 
% — ſwears, God bleis us, 
4% Like a very Termagant. 
Again, in The Pifure, by Maſſinger: 
« —— a hundred thoufand Turks | 
c Aſſail'd him, every one a Termagatnt.” STEEVENS 
T. — 6ut-bereds Herod z] The character of Herod in the ancient my 
teries was always a violent one ; > 9/4 | 
See the Conventriæ Ludus among the Cotton MT. Veſpaſian v. vin. 
« Now I regne lyk a kyng arayd ful rych, 
6 Rollyd in rynggs and robys of array, 
/ 


« Dykys 
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| Play. 1 warrant your honour, | 

law, | Be not too tame-neither, but let your own diſcre- 
tion be your tutor: ſuit the action to the word, the word to 
the action; with this ſpecial obſervance, that you o'er:ep 
not the modeſty of nature: for any thing ſo overdone is 
from the purpoſe of playing, whoſe end, at the firſt, 
ind now, was, and is, to hold as twere the mirrour up to 


7 Dukys with dentys I dryve into the dych ; 
« My dedys be ſul dowty demyd be day,” 
Azain, in the Chefter M bigſun Plays, Mis. Harl, 2013 3 
« I kynge of kynges, non ſoe keene, 
« J ſovraigne ſir, as well is ſeene, 
« [ tyrant that maye bouth take and teene 
« Caſtell tower, and tone; 


« ] welde this worlde withouten wene, 
] beate all thoſe unbuxome beene ; 
« ] drive the devills alby dene 

% Deepe in hell adowne. 


« For I am kynge of all mankinde, 

« I byd, 1 beate, I loſe, I bynde ; 

4] maſter the moone ; take this in mynde | 
« That I am moſt of mighte. - 


I ame the greateſt above 
«© That is, that was, or nay 


The ſonne it dare not ſhine on me, 

% And I byd him goe downe. 

« No raine to fall ſhall now be free, 

«© Nor no lorde ſhall have that liberty 

% But I hall crake his crowne.” . - 

| See the Vintners Play, p. 67. 
Chancer 2ſcribing a pariſh clerk, in his Miller's Tale, ſays, 
He playeth Herode-on a ſcaffold high.“ 

The pariſh clerks and other fubordinate ecclefiaſticks appear to have 

deen our firſt actors, and to have repreſented their characters on diſ- 

tint pulpits pip Thus, in one of the ſtage · directions to the 

inch pageant in the Coventry collection already mentioned; © What 

ywe that proceſſion is entered into yt place, and the Herowdys takyn 

ts chafſalde, and Annas and Cayphas their ſchaffaldys,”* &c. 

To the inſtances given by Mr. $ of Herod" e 

9 inſtances r. Steevens $ nguage, 

4 aided theſe lines 22 the Coventry plays among the Cotton 

P. 92. | | 

* Of bewte and of boldnes I ber evermor the belle, 

* Of mayn and of myght I maſter every man; 

* I dynge with my dowtineſs the devyl down to helle, 

For bothe of hevzn and of earth I am kynge BIS, 
| ALONE. 


nature; 
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nature; to ſhew virtue her own feature, ſcorn her on 
image, and the very age and body of the time 2, his form 
and prefſure3. Now this, over-done, or come tardy of 
though it make the unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve ; the cenſure of which one *, muſt, in you 
allowance 5, o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others, O, there 
be players, that I have ſeen play,—and heard other 


praiſe, 


2 —age and body of the time, —] To exhibit, the form ard preſure 
of the age of the time, is, to repreſent the manners of the time Laa 
to the period that is treated of, according as it may be ancient, or modern, 
l STERLVIXS, 
Dr. Johnſon ſays, “ the age of the time can hardly paſs.” Mr. Ste 
vens has endeavoured to explain it. But perhaps Shakſpeare did rat 
mean to connect theſe words. It is the end of playing, fays Hamlet, to 
ſhew the age in which we live, and the body of the time, its form and 
eſſure : to delineate exactly the manners of the age, and the particular 
— of the day. MALoNE. 
3 — — Re ſemblance, as in a print, Jounson. 
4 — the cenſure of which one, &c.] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have imitgted 
this paſſage in his Poetaſter, 1601 ; 
Koo  [wiltr 
« If tragedy have a more kind aſpet; 
« Her favours in my next I will I 
* Where if I prove the 3 ＋ wt of ene, 
« Tf he judicious be, be ſhall be alone 
& A theatre unto me. ALONE. 
S i your allowance,] In your approbation. See Vol. XIII.. 
242, n. 8. MATLORNE. 
6 —O, thire be players, &c.] 1 would read thus: © There be 
players, that I have feen play, and heard others praiſe, and that highly 
(not to ſpeak profanely) that neither having the accent nor the gait of 
chriſtian, pagan, nor Muſſu/man, have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed, that 
I thought ſome of nature's journeymen had made the men, and not made 
them well,“ &c. FARMER. 
I have no doubt that our authour wrote“ that I thought ſome of te 
ture's journeymen had made them, and not made them well, ke. 
Them and men are frequently confounded in the old copies. See the 
Comedy of Errers, Act II. ſc. ii. folio, 1623 :t—* becauſe it is a blelſng 
that be be ſtews on beaſts, and what he hath ſcanted them | r. men] in 
hair, he hath given them in wit.”—Ia the pr.ſent inſtance the com- 
fitor probably caught the word men from the laſt ſyllable of l 
ſpeare could not mean to aſſert as a gene truth, that 8 
journeymen had made men, i. e. all man kind; for, if that ue the 
caſe, theſe ſtrutting players would have been on a footing Wi al 
reſt of the ſpecies. Nature herſelf, the poct means to fay, made 1 
mankind except theſe ftrutting players, and they were made by Nature 
Journeymen. | q , 
A paſſage in King Lear, in which we meet with the ſame ſentiment 
in my opinion, fully ſupports the emendation now propoſcd: 
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iſe, and that highly, — not to ſpeak it profanely 7, that, 
either having the accent of chriſtians, nor the gait of 
chriſtian, pagan, nor man, have fo ſtrutted, and bellow'd, 
that I have thought ſome of nature's journeymen had made 
men, and not made them well, they imitated humanity ſo 


inably. 
8 hope, we have reform'd that indifferently 


with us. 


Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let thoſe, that play 
your clowns, ſpeak no more than is ſet down for them“: 


”s 


« Kent. Nature diſclaims in THz £4 4 tailor made THEE. 
« Corn. Thou art a ſtrange fellow: A tailor make a man 
% Kent. Ay) a tailory fir z a ftone-cutter or a — [ Nature's 
journeymen could not have made bim ſo ill, though he been but two 
hours at the trade. 

This notion of Nature keeping a ſhop, and employing journey men to 
form mankind, was common in Shakſpeare's time. See Lily's Woman in 
the Mean, a comedy, 1597 : „They draw the curtains from before 
Nature's Sbep, where ſtands an image clad, and ſome unclad.“ 

1 — MAtox x. 
7 = not to ſpeak it anely-] Profanely ſeems to relate, not to 
the praiſe 4 5. Te mentioned, but to the ceitfure which he is 
about to utter. Any gfoſs or indelicate language was called thy | 
OHNSOMs 
So, in Othello :“ he is a moſt preſane and liberal Nr 
ALONE. 
V ſpeck no more than is ſet down for them 1] So, in The Antipodes, 
by Brome, 1638: 
4e — Fou; ür, are incorrigible, and 
% Take licence to yourſelf to add unto 
« Your parts, your own free fancy,” &e. 
— That is a way, my lord, has been allow'd 
On elder ſtages, to move mlrth and laughter."? 
— &« Yes, in the days of Tarltep, and of Ks 
« Before the ſtage was purg'd from barbariſm, &c, 
Stowe informs us, (p- 697, edit. 1614,) that among the twelve 
players who were ſworn the queen's ſervants in 1584, 4 were tio rare 
men, viz, Thomas Wilſon, for a quicke delicate refined extemporall 
wet; and Richard Tarleton, for a wandrous plentifull, pleaſant er- 
1 wirt,“ Ec. i 

gan, in Tarleton's Newes atory : „I abſented  my- 

from all plaies, as —— Roſcius of plaiers — 
famoſed all comedies ſo with his pleaſant and extemporall in vention. 

STEEVENS: 
The clown very often addrefſed the audience, in the middle of the 
fly, and entered into a conteſt of raillery ald ſarcaſm with ſuch of the 
* u choſe to engage with him. It is to this abſurd ir that 
pakheare alludes, See the Hiſtorical Account of cur old Engliſh Theatrery 

4% I. Pat II. MAaLons. Cats 
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for there be of them, that will themſelves laugh, to ſet 0 
ſome quantity of barren fpectators to laugh too; 

in the mean time, ſome neceſſary queſtion of the play be 
then to be conſidered: that's villainous; and ſhews à mot 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uſes it. Go, make you 
ready.— | [ Exenmt' Player: 


Enter PoLON1Us, Rosg N R ANT, .and-Guiioengrers, 


How now, my lord? will the king hear this piece of 
work ? | 

Pol. And the queen too, and that preſently. _ 

Ham, Bid the players make haſte,-. [ Zxit.PoLoxivs, 
Will you two help to haſten them: en 

Both. Ay, my lord. [Exeunt Ros. and Gun. 
Ham. What, ho; Horatio!!! 


Enter Hor AT1o. 
Hor. Here, ſweet lord, at your ſervice. 
Ham, Horatio, thou art e'en as juſt a man 
As e*er my converſation. cop'd withal. 
Hor. O, my dear lord, 
Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, * 
To feed, and cloath thee? Why ſhould the poor be fat 
ter d ? | 
No, let the candy d tongue liek abſurd pomp ; 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee“, | 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Doſh thou hear ? 
Since my dear ſoul * was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſſi her election; 
She hath ſeal'd thee! for herſelf* : for thou haſt been 


9 — the pregnant binge: of the Ice,] I believe the ſenſe of pn 
in this place is, quick, ready, prompt. JounsoN. 
yy dear ſul—) Dear ſoul is an expreſſion equivalent tothe 
werdle, n Frog, of Homer. STEEVENS 8 
2 She hath ſeal" thee, for berſelf:] Thus the quarto. The ſolio rast 
And could of men diſtinguſſh, her election 
Hach ſeab'd thee for herſelf. Maro. 
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4; one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing. 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 3 
Haſt ta en with equal thanks: and bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgment * are ſo well co-mingled *, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe : Give me that man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.-Something too much of this. 
There is a play to-night before the king; 
One ſcene of it comes near the circumſtance, 
Which I have told thee of my father's death. 
| pr'ythee, when thou welt act a-foot, 
Eren with the very comment of thy ſoul 
Obſerve my uncle : if his occulted guilt 
Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 
tis a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's ſtithy 5. Give him heedful note: 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. | 
, Well, my lord FM n 

he ſteal aught, the whi is play is ing, 
And ſcape — I will pay the Ant Ht 

Ham. They are coming to the play; I muſt be idle: 
Get you a place. f . 


Daniſh march, 4 flouriſh, Enter King, Queen, Poro- 


ius, OPHELia, ROSENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, 
and Others, 


King. How fares our couſin Hamlet ? 
Ham, Excellent, i” faith; of the camelion's diſh: I 
eat the air, promiſe=cramm'd : You cannot feed capons ſo. 


5 Wheſe blood and jud. ] According to the doQrine of the four 
kumours, defire and 22 were ſeated in the blood, and judgment in 
— and the due mixture of the humours made a perfect cha- 
OHNSONs - | 
= (-mingled,) Thus the folio. The q 
— the ſame meaning. Maron k. 
—yulcan's ſtichy.] Stithy is a ſmith's anvil. Jen tox. 
So, in Troilus and 2 5 | J 
or 


* Now by the e that ſtitbied Mars's helm.“ 


2% in Greene's Card of Fancy, 1608: (, determined to ſtrike on the 
Khile the iron was hot.” STEEVENS. 
King. 


which 


entitled Rivalen. On Elizabeth's ſecond viſit to Oxford, in 1592, 4 fen 
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King. I have nothing with this anſwer, Hamlet; the 

words _—_ mine. : 
Ham. No, nor mine now. My lord, —you pla 

in the univerſity 7, you ſay? { a 10 le 
Pol. That did I, my lord: and was accounted a good 


actor. 
Ham. And what did you enact ? 


ger mim neu.] A man's words, the proverb, are hi 
longer than he keeps unſpoken. Fawn oy 1 
7 — you flay'd once in the univegſiy, ] The practice of acting Lat 
plays in the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, is very ancient, and 
continued to near the middle of the laſt century. They were performed 
occaſionally for the entertainment fer nces and other great perfonage; 
and regularly at Chriſtmas, at which%ime a Lord 75 miſrule was appointed 
at Oxford, to regulate the exhibitions, and a fimilar officer with the 
title of Imperator, at Cambridge. The moſt celebrated actors at Cam- 
bridge were the ſtudents of St. John's and King's colleges : at Oxford 
thoſe of Chriſt-Church. In the hall of that college a Latin comedy 
called Marcus Geminus, and the Latin tragedy of Progne, were performed 
before Queen Elizabeth in the year 1566; and in 1564, the Latin 
tragedy of Dido was played before her majeſty, when the viſited the 
univerſity of Canibridge. The exhibition was in the body or nave of the 
chapel of King's college, which was lighted by the royal guards, each of 
whom bore a ſtaff-torch in his hand. See Peck's Defider. Cur. p. 16. 
n. x. The actors in this piece were all of that college. The authour of 
the tragedy, who in the Latin account of this royal viſit, in the Muſeum, 
Mss. Baker, 7037, p. 203] is ſaid to have been Repalis Calli am 
ius, was, I believe, John Rightwiſe, who was elected a fellow of 
King's college, in 1507, and according to Anthony Wood, * made the 
of Dido out of Virgil, and acted the ſame with the ſcholan of 
his ſchool, [St. Paul's, of which he was appointed maſter in 1522 
before Cardinal Wolſey with great applauſe.” In 1583, the fame play 
Was d at O „ in Chriſt-Church hall, before Albertus de 
Alaſco, a Poliſh prince Palatine, as was William Gager's Latin comedy, 


years before the writing of the preſent play, ſhe was entertained on 
34th and 26th of September, with the repreſentation of the laſt men- 
tioned play, and r Latin comedy, called Bellum * 
ALONE: 
It ſhould ſeem from the following paſſage in Vice Chancellor Hatchet! 
letter to Lord Burghley, on June 21, 1580, that the common play" 
were likewiſe permitted to perform in the univerſities. © Wheres | 
hath pleaſed your honour to recommend my lord of Oxenford his players 
that they might ſhew their cunning in ſeveral plays already praQtiſed by 
em before the Queen's Majeſty (denied on account of the pe 
and commencement :)=——* of late we denied the like to the right bonos- 
rable the Lord of Leiceſter his ſervants,” FAM. 


Pil 
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pl. I did enact Julius Cæſarꝰ: I was kill'd i“ the ca- 
pitol⸗; Brutus kill'd me. . 20 N 

Hi», It was a brute part of him?, to kill ſo capital a 
daf there, — Be the players ready? b 

% Ay, my lord; they ſtay upon your patience . 

Deen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, ſit by me. 

Jan. No, good mother, here's metal more attractive. 

Pol. O ho! do you mark that? [ to the king. 

Han, Lady, ſhall I lie in your lap? | 

lying down at Ophelia's feet *, 


5 Oph. 


8 [ did ena Julius Cæſar:— ] A Latin play on the ſubject of Czſar's 
death was performed at Chriſt-Church in Oxford, in 1582 ; and ſeveral 
rears before a Latin play on the ſame ſubject, written by Jaques Grevin, 
was acted in the college of Beauvais, at Paris. I ſuſpe& that there was 
likewiſe an Engliſh play on the tory of Cæſar before the time of Shak- 
ſpeare, See Eſſay on the order of Shakſpeare's plays, Vol. I. MaLons- 

I was kill'd i the Capitol 1 This, it is well known, was not the 
aſe; for Cæſar, we are expteſsly told by Plutarch, was killed in Pom- 
70% 1 portico, But our poet followed the received opinion, and probably 
the repre ſentation of his own time, in a play on the ſubject of Cæſar's 
death, previous to that which he wrote. The notion that Julius Cæſgar 
was killed in the Capitol is as old as the time of Chaucer ; 

„This Julius to the capitolie wente 
« Upon a day, as he was wont to gon, 
« And in the capitalie anon him hente 
« This falſe Brutus, and his other ſoon, 
« And ſticked him with bodekins anon 
„% With many a wound,” &c. The Monkes Tale. 
Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. II. p. 31. Matownr. 

9 —it was a brute part of bim, —] Sir John Harrington, in his Me- 
tamorphoſes of Ajax, 1596, has the ſame quibble: © O brave-minded 
Brutus ! but this I muſt truly ſay, they were two brutifh parts both of 
dim and you; one to kill his ſons for treaſon, the other to Kill his Zather 
in treaſon.” STEEVENS. 

| —they Pay upon your patience. ] May it not be read more intelligibly, 
They ftay ufon your pleaſure, In Macbeth it is: | 

Noble Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure.” 2 

* —at Ophelia's feet.] To lie at the feet of a miſtreſs during any 
iramatic repreſentation, ſeems to have been a common act of gallantry. 
do in the Queen of Corinth, by B. and Fletcher: | 

„ Uſhers her to her coach, liet at ber feet | 
. At — maſques, applauding what ſhe laughs at.” 
Again, in Gaſcoigne's Greene Knight's farewell to Fancie : 
2 To lie along in ladies lappes, &c. 

This faſhion, which Shakſpeare probably de ſigned to ridicule by ap- 
Propriating it to Hamlet during his diſſembled madneſs, is likewiſe 
expoſed by Decker, in his Guls Hornhook, 1609. 
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Oph. No, my lord. 

Ham. I mean, my head upon your lap* ? 

Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Do you think, I meant country matters 4 ? 

Opb. I think nothing, my lord. 

Ham. That's a fair thought to lie between maids' legs, 

Oph. What is, my lord ? 

Ham. Nothing. 

Oph. You are merry, my lord, 

Ham. Who, I? 

Oph. Ay, my lord. 
Han. O! your only jig-maker*. What ſhould a man 
do, but be merry? for, look you, how cheerfully my no- 
ther looks, and my father died within theſe two hours, 

Oph. Nay, tis twice two months, my lord. | 

Ham. So long ? Nay, then tet the devil wear black, for 
I' have a ſuit of ſables*. O heavens! die two months 

ago, 


See an extract from it among the prefaces. STzzvens. 

I do not conceive that this faſhion was intended to be ridiculed by 
Shakſpeare. Decker, in his Guls Hornebooke, inveighs in general againf 
the cuſtom of ſitting on the ſtage, but makes no mention of lying in 
ladies laps, nor did any woman, I believe, fit on the publick ſtage, in 
our poet's time. MALoNE. 

I mean, &c.] This ſpecch, and Opbelia's reply to it, ore omitted in 
the quartos. STEEVENS. 

Do you think, I meant country matters?] Dr. Johnſon, from 4 
caſual inadvertence, propoſed to read—country manners. The old reading 
is certainly right. What Shakſpeare meant to allude to, mult be tov 
obvious to every reader, to require any explanation. MALONE. 

5 — your enly jig-maker.} A jig, as has been already obſerved 
ſignified not only a dance, but allo a ludicrous proſe or metrical com 
poſition, - which in our authour's time was ſometimes repreſented « 
ſung after a play. So, in the prologue to Fletcher's Fair Mil of 
Inn: 
„ —— when for approbation 
& A jigg ſhall be clapp'd at, and every rhime 
& Prais'd and applauded by a clamorous chime.” | | 
See alſo p. 262, n. 7. and 7be Hiſtorical Account of the eld Eniþ 
theatres, Vol. I. P. II, MaLonE. | . 

Many of theſe jiggs are entered in the books of the Stationers Cam. 
pany :—* Philips his Figg of the lyppers, 1595: Kempe's ig of the 
Kitchen-ſtuff-woman, 1595. STEEVENS» 

5 May, then let the devil wvear Lack, for I'll have-a ſuit of 110 
Nay then, ſays Hamlet, if my father be ſo long dead as you ſay, let * 
devil wear black; as for n. e, ſo far from wearing a mourning drels, 1 
wear the moſt coſtly and magnificent ſuit that can be procuzedz 40% 
trimmed with ſables. 
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deo, and not forgotten yet; Then there's hope, a great 
man's memory may out-live his life half a year: But, 
1%r-lady, he muſt build churches then: or elle ſhall he 
fuer not thinking on, with the hobby-horſe 7 whoſe epi- 
upk, is, For, O, for, O, the hobby-horſe is forgot. 


Trumpets 


Our poet furniſhed Hamlet with a ſuit of ſables on the preſent occaſion, 
not, as I conceive, becauſe ſuch a dreſs was ſuited to “ a country where 
it was bitter cold, and the air was nipping and enger,“ (as Dr. Johnſon 
ſuppoſed,) nor becauſe 4 a ſult of ſables was the richeſt dreſs that could 
be worn in Denmark,“ (as Mr. Steevens has ſuggeſted,) of which pro- 
bibly he had no knowledge, but becauſe a ſuit trimmed with fables was in 
Skakſpeare's time the richeſt dreſs worn by men in England. We have 
hal again and again occaſion to obſerve, that, wherever his ſcene 
might happen to be, the cuſtoms of his own country were ſtill in his 
thoughts. . 

By the ſtatute of apparel, 24 Henry VIII. c. 13, (article furres,) it 
is ordained, that none under the degree of an earl may uſe fables. 

Biſhop ſays in his Blofſems, 1577, ſpeaking of the extravagance of 
thoſe times, that a theuſand ducates were ſometimes given for “a face 
of ladies.” 

2 a ſuit of ſables was the magnificent dreſs of our authour's time, 
zypears from a paſſage in B. Jonſon's Diſcoveries: Would you not 
laugh to meet @ great counſellor of ſtate, in a flat cap, with his trunk 
hoſe, and a hobby-horſe cloak, and yond haberdaſher in a velvet gown 
timm'd with ſables P" 

Florio, in his Italian Dict. 1598, thus explains zibilini : © The rich 
furre called ſables.“ —Sables is the ſkin of the ſible martin. See Cot- 
rwe French Di. 1611. © Sebilline. Martre Sebel. The fable 
martin; the beaſt whoſe ſkinne we call fables.” Marone. 

— ſuffer net thinking on, with the hobby-borſe ;=] Amongſt the 
entry may games there was an hobby-horſe, which, when the puri- 
wical humour of thoſe times oppoſed and diſcredited theſe games, 
ws brought by the poets and ballad-makers as an inſtance of the ridi- 
culous zeal of the ſectaries: from theſe ballads Hamlet quotes a line or 
WW. WAR BURTON. ; 


8 alſo introduced. 


In TEXNOGAMIA, or the Marriage of the Arts, 1618, is the fol- 


lowing ſtage· direction. 


Com- Ester a bobby-borſe, dancing the rhdrrice,” &c. 
of the Again, in B and Fletcher's Woman Pleaſed : 
Seto, Shall the hobby-horſe be forgot then, 
ables.] * The hopeful hobby-borſe, thall he lie founder'd ?” 
let the The ſcene in which this patiage is, will very amply confirm all that Dr. 
fs, Il Warburton haz 1aid concerning the bobby-borſe, 
4 ul Agun, in Ben Jonſon's Entertainment for the Queen and Prince at 


ditwpe , 


O 2 cc But 


* — 0, the bobby-borſe is forget.] In Love's Labour's Loft, this line 
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Trumpets ſound. The dumb fhew fellows, 


Enter a king and a queen, very lovingly ; the guten embraci 
him, and he her! She Eels . 12 of — 
tation unto bim. He takes her up, and declines his bead 
upon her neck : lays him deawn upon a bank of firwer;; 
ſhe, ſeeing him aſleep, leaves him. Anon, comes in q fel. 
low, rakes off his crown, kiſſes it, and pours poiſon in the 
king's ears, and exit. The queen returns; finds the king 
dead, and makes paſſionate attion. The poiſener, with 
ome two or three mutes, comes in again, ſeeming to lament 
with her. The dead body is carried away. The puijmer 

Woces the queen with gifts ; ſhe ſeems loath and unwilling 
a while, * in the end, accepts his love, * | Exeunt, 


Ozh. What means this, my lord? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho? ; it means 
miſchief. 

Opb. Belike, this ſhew imports the argument of the 
play. 


« But ſee, the bobby-berſe is forgot, 
6 Fool, it muſt be your lot, 
« To ſupply his want with faces, 
« And ſome other buffoon graces.” 
See figure 5 in the plate at the end of the Firſt Part of X. Henry IV. 
with Mr. Toliet's obſervations on it. STEEVENS. 

9 — miching mallecho;] A ſecret and wicked contrivance z 4 cn. 
cealed wickedneſs. To mich is a provincial word, and was probaty 
once general, ſignifying to lie hid, or play the truant. In Norfolk 
michers ſignify pilferers. The ſignification of 2 the preſent 
paſſag: may be aſcertained by a paſſage in Decker's onderful Vert 
4to. 3603 : © Thoſe that could ſhift for a time,—went moſt bitterly 
michirg ald muffled, up and downe, with rue and wormwood ſtuft int 
their cars and noſtrills.“ J ; 
: See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. Acciapinare. a To 

ee, to ſhrug or ſneak in ſome corner, and with powting and lips to 
thew i mie anger.” | In a ſubſequent paſſage we find that the murderer 
beto e he poilons the king makes damnable faces. 1 

Where our poet met with the word mallecho, which in Mis eus 
Spaniſh Dictionary, 1617, is defined malefactum, 1 am unable to r. 
certain. Ia the folio, the word is ſpelt malicho. I he quarto pra 
— munching Mallico. Mallico is printed in a diſtinct character, 4 
roper name. MAL ONE. 


Enter 


＋ 
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Enter Prologue. 


Ham. We ſhall know by this fellow: the players cannot 
keep counſel ; they'll tell all. | 
0ph. Will he tell us what this ſhew meant? | 
Ham. Ay, or any ſhew that you'll ſhew him: Be not 
you aſhamed to ſhew *, he'll not ſhame to tell you what it 
means. | 
Ohh. You are naught, you are naught ; I'll mark the 
lay. | 
; Pro, For us, and for our tragedy, 
Here flooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently, 
Ham. Is this a prologue, or the poſy of a ring? 
Op. Tis brief, my lord. 
Ham. As woman's love. 


Enter a King, and a Queen, 


P. King. Full thirty times hath Phœbus' cart gone 
round | | 

Neptune's ſalt waſh, and Tellus orbed ground; 

And thirty dozen moons, with borrow'd ſheen ?, 

About the world have times twelve thirties been; 

vince love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 

Vaite commutal in moſt ſacred bands. 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the ſun and moon 
Make us again count o'er, ere love be done ! 18 
But, woe is me, you are ſo ſick of late, 2 
So far from cheer, and from your former ſtate, 

That I diſtruſt you. Yet, though I diſtruſt, 


Be mt you aſbam'd to ſhrew, c.] The converſation of Hamlet 
with Ophelia, which cannot fail to diſguſt every modern reader, is pro- 
bably duch as was peculiar to the young and faſhionable of the age of 
Stakſpeare, which was, by no means, an age of delicacy. The poet 
is, however, blameable; for extravagance of thought, not indecency of 
expreſſion, is the characteriſtic of madneſs, at leaſt of ſuch madneſs as 
ould be repreſented on the ſcene. STEEVENS. ; 

car] A chariot was anciently ſo called. Thus Chaucer in the 

Knight's Tale, late edit. ver. 2024: | 

The carter overridden with his cart.” STELEVENS, 


een, ] Splendour, luſtre, Jon x Sox. 
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Diſcomfort you, my lord, it nothing muſt: 
For women fear too much, even as they love!; 
And women's fear and love hold quantity; 
In neither aught, or in extremity. | 
Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know ; 
And as my love is ſiz'd, my fear is ſo, 
Where love 1s great 5, the littleſt doubts ars fear ; 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there, 
P, King. Faith, I mult leave thee, love, and ſhortly teo; 
My operant powers“ their functions leave to do: : 
And thou ſhalt live in this fair world behind, 
Honour'd, belov'd ; and, haply, one as kind 
For huſband ſhalt thou 
P. Queen. O, confound the reſt ! 
Such love muſt needs be treaſon-in-my breaſt; 
In ſecond huſband let me be accurtt ! | 
None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt, 
Ham. That's wormwood, a 
P. Queen. The inſtances ?, that ſecond marriage more 
Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love; 
A ſecond time I kill my huſband dead, 
When ſecond huſband kiſſes me in bed, 


4 — even as they love;] Here ſeems to be a line loſt, which thoull 
have rhymed to /ave, JouN8oN. a 
This line is omitted in the folios. Perhaps a triplet was deſigned, 
and then inſtead of love, we ſhould read, It. The folio gives the next 
line thus: 
% For women's fear and love ho/ds quantity,” STETZVIXS. 
Some trace of the loſt line is found in the quarto, which reads: 
Either none in neither aught, &c. 
Perhaps the words omitted might have been of this import: 
Either none they feel, or an exceſs approve 3 
In neither aught, or in extremity, a 
In two preceding paſſages in the quarto, half a line was inadver- 
tently omitted by the compoſitor. See p. 261, then ſenſeleſs Ilun, 
ſeeming,” &c. and p. 276, 4 thus conſcience does make cowards of 
xs all: the words in Italick characters are not found in the * 1 
5 ALONE! 


s N bere love, &c.] Theſe two lines are omitted in the folio. 
STEEVENS 


© — operant poor] Operant is active. Shakſpeare gives it n 


Royal King and Loyal Subject, 1637 : 
y.; may my operant parts 
% Each one forget their office !“ 
The word is now obſolete. STEEVENS» 
7 The inflances,-] The motives. JouNsSON- 


/ N P. King 


: 
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p. King. I do believe, you think what now you ſpeak ; 
But, what we do determine, oft we break, 
Purpoſe is but the ſlave to memory; 
Of violent birth, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruit unripe, ſticks on the tree; 
But fall, unſhaken, when / mellow be. 
Moſt neceſſary 'tis, that we forget 
To pay ourſelves what to ourſelves is debt * : 
What to ourſelves in paſſion we propoſe, 
The paſſion ending, doth the purpoſe loſe. 
The violence of either grief or joy \. 
Their own enactures with themſelves deſtroy ® : 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on {lender accident. 
This world is not for aye 3 nor 'tis not ſtrange, 
That even our loves ſhould with our fortunes change; 
For tis a queſtion left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or elſe fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies ; 
The poor advanc'd makes friends of enemies. 
And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : | 
For who not needs, ſhall never lack a friend; 
And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. 
But, orderly to tend where I begun, — 


% 


; Our wills, and fates, do fo contrary run, 


That our devices ſtill are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own: 
do think thou wilt no ſecond huſband wed ; 


But die thy thoughts, when thy firſt lord is dead. 
P. Leen. Nor earth to me give food ©, nor heaven light! 
Sport and repoſe lock from me, day, and night! 


3 —what to 1 is debt :] The performance of a reſolution, in 
waich only the reſolver is intereſted, is a debt only to himſelf, which he 
may therefore remit at pleaſure. Jon x so. | 

Te violence of either grief or joy 

Their own eniftures with themſelves deftiroy :] What grief or joy 
era or determine in their violence, is revoked in their abatement. 
EnaFures is the word in the quarto; all the modern editors have 
R Jon x So 

or earth to me give food,] Thus the qu I The foli 
and the late editors read ; fd] . 2 
Nor earth to give me food,—, 

An imperative or optative verb was evidently intended here, as in the 

following line ; 6 Sport and repoſe lack from me, &c. MALONEZ. 
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To deſperation * turn my truſt and hope! 

An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope 3 ! 
Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy! 
Both here; and hence, purſue my laſting (ſtrife, 
If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 


Ham. If ſhe ſhould break it now,. [0 Oph, 
P. King. Tis deeply ſworn. Sweet, leave me here 2 
while ; 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with ſleep. [ ſeeps, 
P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain: 
And never come miſchance between us twain ! [ Exit, 


Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? 

Queen. The lady doth proteſt too much, methinks, 

Ham. O, but ſhe'll keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument! Is there no of. 
tence in't? 

Ham. No, no, they do but jeſt, poiſon in jeſt ; no of- 
tence i' the world. 

King. What do you call the play ? 7 

Ham. The moulſe-trap*. - Marry, how ? Tropically. 
This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna: 


2 To deſperation, &c.] This and the following line are omitted in the 
folio. STEEVENS» 
3 An ancher's cheer in priſon be my ſcope !] May my whole liberty and 
enjoyment be to live on hermit's fare in a priſon. Anchor is for anchortt 
on xBox. 
This abbreviation of the word anchoret is very ancient, I find it in 
the Romance of Robert the Devil, printed by Wynkin de Morde: We 
have robbed and killed nonnes, holy aunkers, preeſtes, clerkes,” &c. 
Again, in The FYifion of Pierce Plowman : 
«© As ankers and hermits that hold them in her ſelles.“ 
This and the foregoing line are not in the folio. I believe we ſhould 
read—anchor's chair. So, in the ſecond Satire cf Hall's fourth book, 
edit. 1602, p. 18: | 
« Sit ſeven years pining in an anchore's cheyre, 
&«& To win ſome parched ſhreds of minevere.” STEEVENS- 
The old copies read—Ard anchor's cheer, The correction was mace 
by Mr. Theobald. MaALoNnE. | | 
4 The mouſe-trap.] He calls it the mouſe-trap, becauſe it is 
the thing 
In which he'll catch the conſcience of the king. STEEVENS: 


-- 


Gonzago 
＋ 


* 
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is the duke's name* ; his wife, Baptiſta® : you 
. tis a knaviſh piece of work: But what of 
that? your majeſty, and we that have free ſouls, it touches 
us not: Let the gall'd jade wince 7, our withers are un- 
wrung.— 


Enter LuClAanuUus. 


This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king *. 
0ph. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. ; 
Ham, I could interpret between you and your love, if I 

could ſee the puppets dallying ?. | 
0h. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 

Ham. It would coſt you a groaning, to take off my 


edge. 
09h. Still better, and worſe . 


$ Gonzago is the duke's name ;] Thus all the old copies: yet in the 
fage-direQtion for the dumb ſhew, and the ſubſequent entrance, we have 
« Enter a king and queen,” &c. and in the latter part of this ſpeech 
both the quarto and folio read—Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

This ſeeming inconfiitency however may be reconciled. Though the 
interlude is the image of the murder of a duke of Vienna, or in other 
words founded upon that ſtory, the poet might make the principal perſon 
of his fable a king. MALONE. 

* Baptifla—] is, 1 think, in Italian, the name always of a man. 

Jon x so. 

7 Let the gall' jade wwince, &c.] This is à proverbial ſaying. Soy 

in Damon and Pythias, 1582: £ | 
& I know the ga/l*d borſe will ſooneſt wwince.” STEEVENS.. 

5 —nphew to the king. ] —i. e. to the king in the play then repre- 
ſented, The modern editors, following Mr. Theobald, read“ nephew 
to the Juke,” though they have not followed that editor in fubſtituting 
dale and dutcheſs, for king and queen, in the dumb ſhew and ſubſequent 
entrance. There is no need of departing from the old copies. See n. 5. 

| .  MaALonTZ. 

I could interpret, &c.] This refers to the interpreter, who formerly 
fat on the ſtage at all motions or puppet-ſhews, and interpreted to the au- 
dience. oy in the Twws Genin of Verona : ; 

Oh excellent motion I oh exceeding puppet ! 
© Now will he interpret for her.” a8: 

Again, in Greene's Groatſworth of Wit, 1621 : © — It was I that 
penn'd the Moral of man's wit, the Dialogue of Dives, and for ſeven 
ears ſpace was abſolute interpreter of the puppets.” STEEVENS. 

" Still better, and wworſe.] i, e. better in regard to the wit of your 
&uble entendre, but worſe in reſpeC of the groſsneſs of your meaning · 

STEEVENS, 


O 5 Ham. 
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derer; —leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Come 
Ihe croaking raven doth bellow for revenge. 


Ham. So you miſtake your huſbands *,—Begin, my. 


Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and tine 
+4 agreeing; 
Confederate ſeaſon, elſe no creature ſeeing; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecat's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected, 
'Thy natural magick and dire property, 
On wholeſome life uſurp immediately, 
| pours the poiſon into the ſleeper's tar, 
' Ham, He poiſons 12 i“ che — =o for 3 His 
name's Gonzago: the ſtory is extant, and written in very 
Choice Italian: You ſhall ſee anon, how the murderer gets 
the love of Gonzago's wife. 
Oph. The king riſes. 
Ham. What! frighted with falſe fire?! 
Queen. How fares my lord? 
Pal. Give o'er the play. 
King. Give me ſome light :—away ! 
Pol. Lights, lights, lights“! 
[ Exeunt all but HamLEeT, and Hox ani. 
Ham. Why, let the ſtrucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play: 
For ſome muſt watch, while ſome muſt ſleep; 
Thus runs the world away.— 20 £0 


2 Fo you miſtake your buſhands.] Read, So you muſt take your byſ- 
bands ; that is, for better, for worſe. [on x SON. : 
Theobald propoſed the ſame reading in his Shakſpeare Reftered, howevet 
he loft it afterwards. STETVENS 
« So you miſtake your huſbands.” | 
I believe this to be right: the word is ſometimes uſed in this Iudicrous 
manner. Your. true trick raſcal (ſays Urſula in Partholomew Far) 
muſt be ever buſie, and miſtake away the bottles and cans, before they be 
Half drunk off.” Farmts. ö 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Augurs: ©** To ale * 
torches from the chandry, and give them one. 
Again, in the Elder Broiber of Fletcher: 
46 I fear he will perſuade me to miffake him.“ STEEVENS- 
I believe the meaning is—you do amiſs for yourſelves to take uſe 
bands for the worſe. You ſhould take them only for the _ 
0 * 
3 What / frighted with falſe fire !] This ſpeeth is omitted in tht 
| STEEVENS. : __ 
4 Pol. Lights, @c.] Thus the quarto. In the folio A, is pre 
to this ſpeech. MALoNZ. 
Would 


. N 
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Would not this, fir, and a foreſt of feathers, (if the reſt 
of my fortunes turn Turk with me,) with two proven- 
cial roſes 7 on my razed ſhoes *, get me a fellowſhip in a 
cry of players ?, fir ? KT ; 

Hor. Half a ſhare. 


$ Would not this, fr, and a foreſt ef feathers, &c.]. It appears from 
Decker's Guls Hornebooke, that feathers were much worn on the ſtage in 
Shakſpeare's time. MALoNs. | 

turn Turk with me,] This expreſſion has occurred already in 
Much Ado about Nothing, and I have met with at in ſeveral old comedies. 
80, in Greene's Tu Quogque, 1599 : © This it is to turn Turk, from ar? 
abſolute and moſt complecat gentleman, to a moſt abſurd, ridiculous, and 
fond lover.” It means, I believe, no more than to change condition fan- 
tatically, Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635 : | 

6 tis damnation, 
«© If you turn Turk again.“ 

Perhaps the phraſe had its riſe from ſome popular ſtory like that of 
Ward and Danſiker, the two famous pirates; an account of - whoſe 
overthrow was publiſhed by A. Barker, 1609; and, in 1612, a play 
was written on the ſame 1ubjeC called A Chriſtian turn'd Turk. 

STEEVE ©%. 

7 - with two Provencial reſes,— The old copies have provi «/, 
which as Mr. Warton has oblerved, was undoubtedly a miſpellirg for 
Provercial, or i, i. e. roſes of Provence, „a beavcitub tpecies 
of roſe formerly much cultivated.” Here, roſes of ribbauds muſt be 
under od. MALONE. a | 

When ſhoe- ſtrings were worn, they were covered where they met in 
8 by a ribband, gathered in the form of a roſe, So, in an old 
ong: 

% Gilde roy was a bonny boy, 
* Had rot's tull his ſhoon.” Jon NsõG , . 

s —on my razed fboes,] The quartos bas raz'd; the folio—rac d. 
It is the ſame word differently ſpelt. Razed ſpoes are ſhoes ſtreaked. 
See Minſheu's Dic r. in v. To raſes „ To theſe their nether-ftockes, 
(lays Stubbes in his Anatomie of Abuſes, 1583,) they [the people of 
England] have corked ſhoces, pinſnete, and pa toffles, which b-are 
them up a finger or two from the ground; whereof ſome be of white 
leather, ſome of blacke, and ſome of red ; ſome of black velvet, ſome 
of white, ſome of red, ſome of greene,-raced, carved, cut, and ſtiched 
all over with filke, and laied on with gold, filver, and ſuch like.” 

MALONE. 
ore cry. of player.—] A troop or company of players. So, in 
nus 2 po 
* Lou have made good work, 
_©* You, and your cry.” 

Again, in 4 firange Horſe-race, by Thomas Decker, 1613: Ih- 
laſt race they ran, (for you muſt know they had many,) was fromm a cry of 
ſerjeants,” MALONE, 1 | 


Ham. 
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Ham. A whole one, 1. | 
For thou doſt know, O Damon dear, 
This realm diſmantled was 
Of Jove himſelf; and now reigns here 
A very, very—peacock 3, 


Her. 


1 Hor. Half a ſhare. 

Haml. A whole one, I.] It ſhould be, I think, 

A whole one -,. 

For &c. 
The actors in our authour's time had not annual ſalaries as at preſent, 
The whole receipts of each theatre were divided into ſhares, of which 
the proprietors of the theatre, or bouſe-keepers, as they were cailed, hal 
ſome; and each actor had one or more ſhares, or part-of a ſhare, ac- 
cording to his merit. See The Account of the Ancient Theatres, Vol. I. 
Part II. Martons. 

2 — 0 Damon dear,] Hamlet calls Horatio by this name, in Alu- 
fion to the celebrated friendſhip between Damon and Pythia. A play 
on this ſubject was written by Rich. Edwards, and publiſhed in 152. 

STEEVENS. 

The friendſhip of Damon and Pythias is alſo enlarged upon in a book 
that was probably very popular in Shakſpeare's youth, Sir Thomas Ellict's 
Governour, 1553. MaALONE. 

8 Avery, wery—peacock.] This alludes to a fable of the birds chooſing 
a king; inſtead of. the eagle, a peacock. Pope. 

The old copies have it paicch, paicocke, and pajrcke. ] ſubſtitute pud- 
dock, as neareſt to the traces of the corrupted reading. I have, as Mr. 
Pope ſays, been willing to ſubſtitute any thing in the place of his peaceck, 
He thinks a fable alluded to, of the birds chooſing a king; inſtead of the 
eagle, a peacock. I ſuppoſe, he muſt mean the fable of Barlandus, in 
which it is ſaid, the birds, being weary of their ſtate of anarchy, moved 
for the ſetting up of a king; and the peacock was elt cted on account 
of his gay feathers. But, with ſubmiſſion, in this paſſage of our Shak- 
ſpeare, there is not the leaſt mention made of the eagle in antithels 
to the peacock z and it muſt be by a very uncommon figure, that Joe 
himſelf ſtands in the place of his bird. I think, Hamlet is ſetting his 
father's and uncle's characters in contraſt to each other: and means © 
' fay, that by his father's death the ſtate was ſtripp'd of a godlike mo- 
narch, and that now in his ſtead reign'd the moſt deſpicable poiſonous 
animal that could bez a mere paddock, or toad. P A D, bufo, ruttta 
major ; a toad. This word, I take to be of Hamlet's own ſubſtituting 
The verſes, repeated, ſeem to be from ſome old ballad ; in which, rhyme 
being neceſſary, I doubt not but the laſt verſe ran thus: 

Avery, very——aſs. THEOBALD-» ; 
A peaceck ſeems proverbial for a fool. Thus Gaſccigne in his Weeds: 
« A thefe, a cowarde, and a feacecke foole,” FARMER» 

In the laſt ſcene of this act, Hamlet, ſpeaking of the king, uſes the 
expreſſion which Theobald would introduce: 

« Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
3 Such dear concernments hide?“ 
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Hor. You might have rhymed. 

Ham. O good Horatio, Pl — the ohoſt's word for a 
thouſand pound. Didſt perceive ? 

Hor. Very well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poiſoning, — 

Hor. I d very well note him. 

Ham. Ah, ha Come, ſome mulick ; come, the re- 
corders.— 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike *,—he likes it _ perdy 5,— 


Enter RoSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


Come, ſome mafic. 

Guil. Good my lord, vouchſafe me a word with you. 

Ham. Sir, a whole hiſtory. 

Guil. The king, fir,— 

Ham. Ay, fir, what of him ? 

Guil. Is, in his retirement, marvellous diſtemper'd. 

Ham. With drink, fir * ? 

Cuil. No, my lord, with choler. 

Ham, Your wiſdom ſhould ſhew itſelf more richer, to 
ſignify this to the doctor; for, for me to put him to his 
purgation, would, perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 

Cuil. Good my lord, put your diſcourſe into ſome pn, 
and ſtart not ſo wildly from my affair. 

Ham, I am tame, fir, | mon 


The reading, peacock, Which. J believe to be the true one, was firſt in- 
traduced by Mr. Pope. 

Mr. Theobald is unfaithful in his account of the old copies. = 
copy of authority reads—paicocke, The quarto, 1604, has paiact; 
tolio, 162.3, paiockes 

Shakſpeare, I ſuppoſe, means, that the king ſtruts about with a falſe 
pomp, to which he has no right. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: 
Pavonnegiare. To jet up and down, fondly gazing upon himſelf, as 
a peacock doth.” MALONEs 

* Why then, belile,. ] Hamlet was going on to draw the conſequence, 
when the courtiers entered. OHNSONs 

$ — be likes it not, perdy.] Perdy is a corruption of par Dieu, and is 
not uncommon in the old plays. So, in The Play of the Four P's, 1 569 

In that, you Palmer, as deputie, 
a * May cleerly diſcharge him pardie.” STEEVENS. 
With drink, fir ?] Hamlet takes particular care that his uncle's love 

of drink ſhall not be — — | 


"ie . 


— — - 
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Guil, The queen, your mother, in moſt t aflidion 
of ſpirit, hath ſent me to you. er 

Ham. Vou are welcome, . 

Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courteſy is not of the 
right breed. If it ſhall pleaſe. yqu to make me a who. 
ſome anſwer, I will do your mother's commandment: 
if not, your pardon, and my return, ſhall be the end of 
my buſineſs, 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

Guil, What, my lord. 

Ham. Make you a wholeſome anſwer ; my wit's dif. 
eaſed : But, fir, ſuch anſwer as I can make, you ſhall 
command; or, rather, as you ſay, my mother: therefore 
no more, but to the matter : My mother, you fay,— 

R/. Then thus the fays; Your behaviour hath fuck 
her into amazement and admiration. | | 

Ham. O wonderful fon, that can fo aſtoniſh a mother! 
—}Burt is there no ſequel at the heels of this mother's ad- 
miration ? impart. | 

Ry. She deſires to ſpeak with you in her cloſet, ere you 
go to bed. 

Ham. We ſhall obey, were ſhe ten times our mother, 


Have you any further trade / with us ? 


Ro/. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do ſtill, by theſe pickers and ſtealers*, 

R/ Good my lord, what is your cauſe of diſtemper? 
you do, ſurely, bar the door upon your own liberty, if 
you deny your griefs to your friend, 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Ref. How can that be, when you have the voice of 
the king himſelf for your ſucceſſion in Denmark ® ? 

Ham. Ay, fir, but, M bile the graſs grows, the pro- 
verb is ſomething muſty *. | 


Enter 


7 furtber trade] | Further buſineſs ; further dealing. Jonxsox. 
4 theſe pickers, &c.] By theſe hands, Jonx SO. . 
Alluding to the Church Catechiſm “ to keep my hands from picking 


mid ſtealing, &c. MALONE. 


9 — when you have the voice of the king bimſelf for your ſucceſſion u 
Denmark.] See p. 192, n. 9. Maron. | : 
i Ay, fir, but, While the graſs graws,—the f is jo bing 
muſty. L The remainder of this old proverb is preſerved in Whetitone 3 
Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: k | 
6 Whyiſt graſs doth growe, oft fer ves the ſeely erde. 4 
, 
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Enter the Players, with Recorders“. 


0, the recorders :—let me ſee one. — To withdraw with 
you :—[ taking Guil. de.] Why do you go about to re 
cover the wind of mes, as if you would drive me into 


il? 
Cal. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is 


too unmannerly “. 


| 

Ham. I do not well .underſtand that. Will you play 
upon this pipe ? P 

Guil. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beſeech you. 

Cuil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. Tis as ealy as lying : govern theſe ventages $ 
with your fingers and thumb“, give it breath with . 

| mouth, 


Again, in The Paradiſe of Daintie Deviſes, 1578 : 
% To whom of old this proverbe well it ſerves, 
« While graſs ditb grawe, the filly borſe be flerves.” 

Hamlet means to intimate, that whilſt he is waiting for the ſuc- 
ceflion to the throne of Denmark, he may himſeif be taken off by 
death, MALoNr. 

2 — Recorders. ] i. e. a kind of large flute. 

To record à ciently Ggnified to fing or modulate. -STEEVENS. 

3 — ts r:cover the wind of me,] So, in an ancient Mi. play entitled 
The ſecond Maidens Tragedy: 

g- Is that next? | 
© Why then I have your ladyſhip in the wind.” STxzzvENs. 

* 0, my lord, if my duty be too beld, my love is too unmannerly.} i. e. 
if my duty to the &ing mak«s me preſs you a little, my love to you makes 
me {til} more importunate. If that makes me bold, this makes me even 
unmonnerly, WARBURTON. 

I believe we ſhould read—my love is not unmannerly. My conception 
of this paſſage is, that, in coMequencs of Hamlet's moving to take the 
recorder, Guildenſtern alſo ſhifts his ground, in order to place himſelf 
bereath the prince in his new pofivion. - This Hamlet ludicrouſly calls 
* gving about to recover the wind, &c. and Guiiderftern may anſwer 
properly enough, I think, and like a courtier; “ if my duty to the king 
makes me too bold in preſſing you upon a diſagreeable fubject, mylove-to 
yu will make me not unmannerly, in ſhewing you all poilible marks of 
u ſpect ad attention.” Ty WHITT- 

l — ventages—] The holes of a flute. Jonngon. 

— and thumb, ] The firſt quarto reads - with your fi ogers and the 
unber, This may probably be the ancient name for that piece of 
Moveable braſs at the end of a flute, which is either raiſed or * 
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mouth, and it will diſcourſe moſt eloquent muſick. Look 
you, theſe are the ſtops 7. TI | 

Cuil. But theſe cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony ; I have not the ſkill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me? You would play upon me; you would ſeem 
to know my ſtops ; 1 would pluck out the heart of ny 
myſtery ; you would ſound me from my loweſt note to the 
top of my compaſs: and there is much muſick, excellent 
voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it ſpeak, 
*Sblood, do you think, I am eaſier to be play'd on than 
pipe ? Call me what inſtrument you will, though you can 
fret me, you cannot play upon me. 


Enter PoLonivs, 


God bleſs you, fir! | 
Pel. My lord, the queen would ſpeak with you, and 


preſently. 
Ham. Do you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in ſhape 


of a camel? 


by the finger. The word umber is uſed by Stowe the chronicler, who, 
deſcribing a fingle con bat between two knights—ſays, „he braſt up 
his umber three times.“ Here, the wmber means the viſor of the helmet, 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queene, b. 3. c. 1. ſt. 42: 
6 But the brave maid would not diſarmed be, 
% But only vented up her umbriere, 
« And ſo did let her goodly viſage to appere.” STEEVENS» 

If a recorder bad a braſs key like the German Flute, we are to | 
the reading of the quarto; for then the thumb is not concerned in the 
government of the ventages or ſtops. If a recorder was like a tabourer' 
pipe, which has no braſs key, but has a ſtop for the thumb, we are i 
read—Govern theſe ventages with your finger and thumb. In G- 
grave's Dictionary, ombre, ombraire, ombriere, and ombrelle, are all from 
the Latin wmbra, and ſignify a ſhadow, an umbrella, or any thing that 
- ſhades or hides the face from the ſun; and hence they may have been 
applied -to any thing that hides or covers another z as for example, they 


may have been applied to the braſs key that covers the bole in the 


German flute. So Spenſer uſed cmbriere for the viſor of the helmet, 
as Rous's hiſtory of the Kings of England uſes umbrella in the lane 
ſenſe. ToLLET. ; 

7 -— the ſtops.] The ſounds formed by occaſionally Ropping the 
holes, while the inſtrument is played upon. So, in the P * 


% Rumour is a pi 
« And of lo ealy and ſo plain a fp, &c, MALONE» 


/ Pull 
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pol. By the mals, and tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham, Methinks, it is like a weazel, 

pol. It is back'd like a weazel*. 

Ham. Or, like a whale ? 

pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and by.— 
They fool me to the top of my bentꝰ.— I will come by 


and by. | 
Pol. [ will ſay fo. ; [Exit Polox ius. 
Han. By and by is eaſily ſaid.— Leave me, friends. 
[ Exeunt Ros. Guil. Hor, &c. 
is now the very witching time of night: 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world : Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day 


$ Methinks, it is like a weazel. 

Pol, It is back'd like a' weazel.)] Thus the quarto, 1604, and the 
folio, The weazel, Mr. Steevens obſerves, is remarkable for the length 
of its back. In a more modern quarto, that of 1611, back'd, the ori- 
ginal reading, was corrupted into black. 

Perhaps in the original edition the words camel and eveazel were 
ſhuffled out of their places. The poet might have intended the dialogue 
to proceed thus: : | 

Ham, Do you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in the ſhape- of a 

wweazel ? | TAS -/ | , 

Pol. By the maſs, and tis like a weazel, indeed. wat 

Ham. Methinks, it is like a camel. 9 

Pol. It is back'd like a camel. | 

The protuberant back of a camel ſeems more to reſemble a cloud, than 
the back of a weazel does. MALoN R. | 
Mr. Tollet obſerves, that we might read“ it is beck'd like a weaſel.” 
i. e. weaſel- ſaouted. So, in Holinſhed's. Deſcription of England, p. 
172: * if he be weſell- becked. Quarles uſes this term of reproach 
in his Virgin Widow : “ Oo, you e wy wg addle-pated,”” &c. 
Mr, Tollet adds, that Milton, in his Lycidas, calls a promontory beaked, 
i e. prominent like the beak of a bird. STEEVENS. 

® They fel me to the top 4 my bent,-] They compel me to play the 
fool, till 1 can endure it no longer. JoungoN. | 

See p. 234, n. 5 MALONEY. 

_ — do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day] Thus the quarto. The 
reads: 


And do ſuch bitter bu ſine 4 as the day, &c, Matrox k. * 

The expreſſion bitter buſineſs is till in uſe, and though at preſent a 
vulgar phraſe, might not have been ſuch in the age of Shakſpeare. 
The bitter day is the day rendered hateful or bitter by the commiſſion of 
lame act of miſchief, | e 
Watts, in his Logic, ſays : * Bitter is an equivocal word : there is 
iter wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and 
Witter cold morning,” It is, in ſhort, any thing unpleaſing or hurtful. 

| STEEVENS» 


Would 
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Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mother, 
O, heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever 
The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : / 

| I will ſpeak daggers to her *, but uſe none; 
My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites : 
How in my words ſoever ſhe be ſhent?, 

To give them ſeals + never, my ſoul, conſent ! [Exit 


SCENE III. 
A Room in the ſame. 


Enter King, RosENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERX, 


King. 1 like him not; nor ſtands it ſafe with us, 
To let his madneſs 6 9 Therefore, prepare you ; 
I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 

And he to England ſhall along with you?: 
The terms of our eſtate may not endure + 


2 I will ſpeak daggers to ber,] A fimilar expreſſion occurs in The 
Return from Parnaſſus : They are peſtilent fellows, they ſpeak nothing 
but bodkins.” It has been already obſerved, that a bedtin anciently 
fignified a ſport 4 STEEVENS» 4 

3 — be fhent,] To ſbend, is to reprove harſhly, to treat with inju- 
rious language. So, in The Coxcomb of B. and Fletcher: 

«© — We ſhall be ſbent ſoundly.” STzEvVENS. 
4 To give them ſeah—) i. e. put them in execution. 


WARBURTON: 
$ IT like bim not; nor ftands '* va us, 
To let bis madneſs range. Therefore, prepare you; 

J your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 
he to England ſpall along with you :) In The H 7 
Hamblett, bl. let. the king does not adopt this ſcheme of ſending 
Hamlet to England till after the death of Polonius; and though he » 
deſcribed as doubtful whether Polonius was flain by Hamlet, his appre- 
henfion leſt he might himſelf meet the ſame fate as the old courtier, 
is aſſigned as the motive for his wiſhing the prince out of the kingdom. 
This at firft inclined me to think that this ſhort ſcene, either from the 
negligence of the copyiſt or the printer, might have been miſplaced; 
but it is certainly printed as the authour intended, for in the gert 
ſcene Hamlet ſays to his mather, « I muſt to England; you kno 
that? before the king could have heard of the death of Polonius- 
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Hazard ſo near us, as doth hourly grow 


Out of his lunes ©. 
Cuil. We will ourſelves provide: 
Moſt holy and religious fear it is, 
To keep thoſe many many bodies ſafe, 
That live, and feed, upon your majeſty. 

Ry. The ſingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itſelf from *noyance ; but much more, 
That ſpirit upon whoſe weal ? depend and reſt 
The lives of many. The ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth*draw 
What's near it, with it: it is a maſly wheel“, 
Fix'd on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 

To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd-and adjoin'd; which, when it falle, 
Each ſmall annexment; petty conſequence, 
Attends the boift'rous ruin. Never alone 

Did the king figh, but with a general groan. 


„ 


6 Out of bis lunes.] The quarto reads —out of his brows ; the folio 
Aut of his lanacien. Lunes was introduced by Mr. Theobald. Shak- 
ſpeare probably had here the following paſſage in The ay x of Hamblett, 
bl. I. in his thoughts: “ F could not content bimſelfe, but fill 
his mind gave him that the foole Hamlet] would play him ſome tricte 
of legerdemaine. And in that conceit ſeeking to be rid of him, de- 
termined to find the meanes to doe it, by the aid of a ſtranger; making 
the king of England miniiter of his maſſacrous reſolution, to whom he 
purpoſed to ſend him. Maronz. 

I take brews to be, properly read, frows, which, I think, is a-pro- 
vincial word for perverſe Bumours; which being, I ſuppoſe not under- 
ſtood, was changed to /unacies, But of this I am not confident. 

Jonxsox. 

I would receive Theobald's emendation, becauſe Shakſp-are uſes the 
word lunes in the ſame ſenſe in The Merry Wives of Windſor, and The 
Winter's Tale. From the redundancy of the meaſure nothing can be 


4 inferred, | 

» Since this part of my note was written, I have met with an inſtance in 
Th ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's conjeRure : 

ny * — were you but as favourable as you are frowiſh,—." 

oy Tully's Læve, by Greene, 1616. 


Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare deſigned a metaphor from horned cattle, 
whoſe 1. of being dangerous engreaſe with the growth of their 
Wi, STEEVENS. SW 


7 That ſpirit upon whoſe weal—] $0 the quarto. The folio gives, 

f That ſpirit, upon whoſe ſpiritz—. STESVENS» | 
* —* 1 a maſſy wheel,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads—0r 
its, &c, Matrox. | 


King. 
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King. Arm you, I pray you, to this ſpeedy voyage; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, danke. 
Which now goes too free-footed, 

Re/. Guil. We will haſte us. [ Exeunt Ros. and Gui, 


*. 


Enter PoLon1vs. 


Pc]. My lord, he's going to his mother's cloſet ; 
Behind the arras I'll convey myſelf?, 

To hear the proceſs ; I'll warrant, ſhe'll tax him home; 
And, as you ſaid, and wiſely was it ſaid, 

Tis meet, that ſome more audience, than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial *, ſhould o'er-hear 
The ſpeech of vantage“. Fare you well, my liege: 
I'II call upon you ere you go to bed, 
And tell you what I know. 

King. Thanks, dear my lord. [ Exit PoLoxivs, 
O, my offence 1s rank, it ſmells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldeſt curſe upon't, 

A brother's murder Pray can I not, 


9 Behind the arras I'll convey myſelf,] The arras-hangings, in Shak- 
ſpeare's time, were hung at fuck a diſtance from the walls, that a perſon 
might eafily ſtand behind them unperceived. The principal witneh 
againſt the Counteſs of Exeter, who was unjuſtly charged in the yea 
1616, with a defign to poiſon lady Lake and lady Roſſe, was Sarah 
Wharton, a chambermaid, who ſwore that ſhe ſtood bebind-the banging! 
at the entrance of the great chamber at Wimbleton, and heard the cour- 
teſs cag Cſs her guilt. The plot againſt this innocent lady was diſcovered 
by ki James, who went to Wimbleton, and found that the hanging 
which had not been changed for thirty years, were two feet from the 
ground, ſo that the chambermaid muſt have been diſcovered, had fhe 
been there. His majeſty obſerving a great diſtance between the windon, 
near which the counteſs was ſuppoſed to have ſtood, and the lower end g 
the room, where the maid was ſaid to have ſtood, placed himſelf behind 
the hangings, and finding that he could not hear the lords at the window, 
though they purpoſely ſpoke loud, obtained evidence of the falſhood of 
this charge. Martoxr. 
Since nature makes them partial, &c. ] 
«© —  Matres omnes filiis 
© In peccato adjutrices, auxilii in paterna injuria 


« Solent eſſe. Ter. Heaut. Act V. Sc. 2. 
| STEEVENT 
3 of vantage. ] By ſome opportunity of ſecret . 
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Though inclination be as ſharp as wills; 

My ftronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent; 

And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

tand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 

And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 

Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 

[5 there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens, 
To waſh it white as ſnow ? Whereto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force. 
To be fore-ſtalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd, being down? Then I'II look up; 
My fault is paſt, But O, what form of prayer 
Cin ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder !— 
That cannot be; ſince I am, {till poſſeſs'd 

Of thoſe effects for which 1 did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
lay one be pardon'd, and retain the offence * ? 

| the corrupted currents of this world, 

Ofence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice; 

And oft 'tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 

Buys out the law: But 'tis not fo above: 

There is no ſhuMing, there the action hes 

In his true nature; and we ourſelves compell'd, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then? what reſts ? 

Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent * ? 

O wretched ftate ! O boſom, black as death! 

O med foul * ; that, ſtruggling to be free, 


3 Thgh inclination be as ſharp as will;] Vill is command, direction. 
Thus, Ecclefiafticus, xlili. 16. — and at his will the ſouth wind 
bloweth,” The king ſays, his mind is in too great confuſion to pray, 
even though his inclination were as ſtrong as the command which requires 
lat duty. STEEVENS. 4, 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ?] He that does not 
mend what can be amended, retains his offence. . The king kept the 
gown from the right heir. JoHNs0N- 

* Yet what can it, when one can not repent ] What can repentance 
h fir a man that cannot be penitent ? for a man who has only a part of 
penitence, diſtreſs of conſcience, without the other part, reſolution of 
amendment ? JounsoNn. 

* 0, limed foul z==] This alludes to bird-lime. Shakfpeare uſes the 
lame word again, X. Henry VI. P. II. 


Madam, myſelf have /im'd a buſh for her.” STEEVENS. 


Art 
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Art more engag'd! Help, angels, make aſlay ! 
Bow, ſtubborn knees! and, heart, with ſtrings of ſteel, 
Be ſoft as ſinews of the new- born babe; 

All may be well ! [ retires, and tne, 


Enter HAMLET. 


Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying”? ; 
And now PII do't:— And fo he goes to heaven: 
And ſo am I reveng'd? That would be ſcann'd® : 
A villain kills m Ather; and, for that, 

I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend 
To heaven. 
Why, this is hire and falary *, not revenge. 
He took my father groſsly, full of bread ; 
With all his crimes broad blown *, as fluſh as May; 
And, how his audit ſtands, who knows, fave heaven ? 
But, in our circumſtance and courſe ol thought, 
"Tis heavy with'him : And am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 
2 he is fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſſage ? 
o. 


Up, ſword ; and know thou a more horrid hent® : 
When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage; 


7 — pat, now ke is praying;] Thus the folio, The quartos read 
bat now, &c. STEEVENS. 

s — That would be ſcunn'd :] i. e. that ſhould be conſidered, eſti- 
mated. STEEVENS. 

9 I, bis ſole fon, do this ſame willain ſend—] The folio reads, feule 
ſon, a reading apparently corrupted trom the quarto. The mzazing 
is plain. I, bis only fon, who am bound to puniſh his marderer. . 

GHNSONs 

T — hire and falary,] Thus the folio. The quartos read—baſe and 

ly. STEEVENS» 

2 He twk my father groſsly, full of bread ; 

With ail bis crimes bruad blown,—] The uncommon expreſſion, 
full of bread, our poet borrowed from the ſacred writings : © Behold, 
this was the iniquity of thy fiſter Sodom: z pride, fullneſs of bread, and 
abundance of idleneſs was in her and her daughters, neither did ſhe 
ſtrergthen the hand of the poor and needy.” Ezekiel, xvi- 49. 

ALONE. 

3 Up, ſword, and know thou a more borrid hent:] To bent 8 * by 

Shakſpeare for, tu ſeixe, to catch, to lay bold on, Hent is, therefore, 


beld, or ſeizure. ehm uin (Ear Jens 


/ 10 Or 
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or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed“; 

At gaming, ſwearing “; or about ſome act 

That has no reliſh of ſalvation in't: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heavens ; 

And that his ſoul may be as damn'd, and black, 

As hell, whereto it goes *, My mother ſtays : 

This phyſick but prolongs thy ſickly days. [ Exit. 


The 


4 When be is drunk, aſleep, or in his 3 2 
o/ in the inceſtuous pleaſures of bis bed 3 So, in Marſton's Inſatiate 
Curt, 1603 3 | 
&« Did'ſt thou not kill him drunk? 
«© Thou ſhould'ſt, or in th' embraces of his luſt,” STEEvens. 
* At gaming, ſwearing 3—] Thus the folio. The quarto,. 1604, 
reads—At game, a (wearing, &c, MALoxxk. | 
= that bis beels may kick at beaven;] So, in Heywood's Silver 
Ae, 1613: ; ; 
"0 Whoſe heels tript up, kick'd gainſt the firmament.” 
| N STEEVENS. 
6 A hell, wwherets it goes,—)] This ſpeech, in which Hamlet, repre- 
ſented as a virtuous character, is not content with taking blood for blood, 
but contrives damnation for the man that he would puniſh, is too hotrible 
to be read or to be uttered, Jon x SON. 
The ſame fiend-like diſpoſition is ſhewn by Lodewwick, in Webſter's 
Vittoria Corombce na, 1612: 
- do have poi ſon'd N 
“% The handle of his racket. O, that, that 
« That while he had been bandying at tennis, 
« He might have ſworn himſelf to hell, and ftruck 
« His ful into the hazard! 
Again, in The Honeſt Lawyer, 1616 : 
“I then ſhouid ſtrike his body with his ſaul, 
« And fink them both together.” 
Again, in the third of Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays in ene: 
No, take him dead drunk now without repentance.” 
| STEEVENS. 
This horrid thought has been adopted by Lewis Machin, in_ the Dumb 
Knight, 1633: 
“ Nay, but be patient; ſmooth your brow a little, 
* And you ſhall take them as they clip each other; 
« Even in the height of fin ; then damn them both, 
And let them tink before they afk God pardon, 
_ © That your revenge may ſtretch unto their fouls.” MALONE. 
| think it not improbable, that when Shakſpeare put this horrid ſenti- 
ment into the mouth of Hamlet, he might have tecollected the foilow- 
ng ſtory: „ One of ' theſe monſters meeting his enemie unarmed, 
tireatened to kill him, if he denied” not God, his power, and eſſential 
pmoerties, vir. his mercy, ſuffrance, c. the which when the other, 
ing life, pronounced wich great horrour, kneeling upon his _ 


The King ri/es, and advances, 


King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go, [ Exit, 


SCENE IV. 


Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter Queen, and PoLonivs, 


Poel. He will come ſtraight. Look, you lay home to 
him : 

Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with; 
And that your grace hath ſcreen'd and ſtood between 
Much heat and him. I'll filence me een here”. 
Pray you, be round with him 
Queen. I'll warrant you; fear me not. 
Withdraw, I hear him coming. [ Polonius hides himſelf*, 


Enter 


the bravo cried out, noe will I kill thy body and ſouley and at thit 
inſtant thruſt him through with his rapier.” Brief Diſcourſe of the 
Spaniſh State, with a Dialogue annexed, intitled Philcbaſilis, 490 1590) 


p. 21. REE D. of | 
A ſimilar ſtory is told in The Turkiſh Sey, Vol. III. P- "_ _ 

A . 

7 .— I'll filence me een bere:] I'll filence me cen here, is, I'll uſe 1 
mere words. Jon xSsON. | 3 8 
_ © Polonius bides bimſelf.] The concealment of Polonius in the queen! 
chamber, during the converſation between Hamlet and his mother, 
and the manner of his death, were ſuggeſted by the following HOP 

our 


in The H of Hamblet, bl. let. fig. D 2 : „The counſellour e 
ſecretly — o queene's chamber, and there bid himſelfe bebind the 
arras, and long before the queene and Hamlet came thither; who being 
craftie and pollitique, as ſoone as hee was within the chamber, prone 
ſome treaſon, and fearing if he ſhould ſpeake ſeverely and wiſely N h 
mother, touching his ſecret practiſes, hee ſhould be underſtood, and 5 
that means intercepted, uſed his ordinary manner of didimulation, ar 
began to come [r. crow] like a cocke, beating with his arms (in ſa 

manner as cockes uſed to ſtrike with their wings) upon the N 
of che chamber; whereby feeling ſomething ſtirring under Pare * 
cried, à rat, à rat, and preſently drawing his ſworde, thruſt * ings; 


I  ——__ R Wee wt 


uy 


neee ee ow 


N N » ©] R.-< 
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Enter HAMLET. 


Ham, Now, mother 3 what's the matter ? 
Juen. Hamlet, thou haſt tay father much offended, 
Jam. Mother, you have my father much offended. 
2ucen. Come, come, you anſwer with an idle tongue. 
Ham. Go, go, you queſtion with a wicked tongue. 
2ucen. Why, how now, Hamlet? 
Ham. What's the matter now ? 
Veen. Have you forgot me? 
Ham, No, by the rood, not fo: OE 
You are the queen, your huſband's brother's wife; 
And, would it were not ſo {you are my mother. 
9ucen. Nay, then I'll ſet thoſe to you that can (peak, 
Haw. Come, come, and fit you down; yeu ſhall not 
budge 3 
You go not, till I ſet you up a glaſs 
Where you may ſee the inmoſt part of you. 
9veer, What wilt thou do ? thou wilt not murder me ? 
Help, help, ho! 
Fel. [ behind.) What, ho! help! ; 
Ham. How now ! a rat? | [draws. 
Dead, for a ducat, dead. 
[Hamlet makes a paſe through the arrat. 
Pal. [bebjnd.] O, I am ſlain. [ fails, and dies. 
9veen. O me, what haſt thou done? | 
Ham. Nay, I know not: 
ls it the king ? | 
[lifts up the arras, and draws forth Polonius. 
Yuen, O, what a raſh and bloody deed is this 
Ham, A bloody deed ;—almoſt as bad, good mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother, 
Veen. As kill a king® ! 


* 


Ham, 


langings ; which done, pulled the counſellour (half-deade) out by the 

ele, made an end of Killing him; and, being flaine, cut his body 

u pieces, which he cauſ-d to be boyled, and then caſt it into an open 

mult or privie.” MALON®. 

\ * Wn. As kill a ting ] It has been doubted, whether Shak ſpeare 

nere to repreſe; t the queen as acceſſary tv che murder of her huſband. 
lucprize he here expreſſes at the charge ſeems to tend to her ex- 
Vor. XIV. P culpation. 


| 


* 


236 H-AM L E T. 


Ham. Ay, lady, twas my word. 
Thou wretched, raſh, intruding fool, farewel ! 


[ 70 Poloninz, 


I took 


culpation. Where the variation is not particularly marked, we my 

preſume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his ſtory as it had berg 
told be fore. The following extract therefore from The Hyftery of Hand. 
let, bl. let. relative to this point, will probably not be unacceptable ty 
the reader: Fengon [the king in the preſent play] boldened and en. 
couraged by ſuch impunitie, durſt venture to couple himſelf in marciags 
with her, whom he uſe. as his concubine during good Horvendille's life; 
in that ſort ſpotting his name with a double vice, inceſtuous adulterie, 
and paracide murther.— This adulterer and infamous murtherer laundered 
his dead brother, that he would have ſlaine his wife, and that hee hy 
chance finding him on the point ready to do it, in defence of the lady, 
had flaine him.— The unfortunate and wicked woman that had received 
the honqur to be the wife of one of the valianteſt and wiſeſt princes in the 

North, imbaſed herſelfe in ſuch vile fort as to falſiſie her faith unto him, 
and, which is worſe, to marrie him that had bin the tyrannous murthepr 
of her lawful huſband ; tobich made diverſe men think that ſhe bad bum 
the cauſe of the murther, thereby to live in her adulterie without con- 
trole.” Hyſt. of Hamb. ſig. C 1. 2. 

In the conference however with her ſon, on which the preſent ſcene is 
founded, ſhe ſtrongly aſſerts her innocence with reſpect to his fact: 

« I know well, my ſonne, that I have done thee great wrong in mar- 
rying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of thy father, and my 
loyal ſpouſe 3 but when thou ſhalt conſider the ſmall meanes of reſiſtance, 
and the treaſon of the palace, with the little cauſe of confidence we art 
to expect, or hope fur, of the courtiers, all wrought to his will; # 
alſo the power he made ready if I ſhould have refuſed to like him ; thou 
wouldſt rather excuſe, than accuſe mee of laſciviouſneſs or inconſtancy, 
much leſs offer me that wrong to ſuſpect that ever thy mat her Geruth once 
conſented to the death and murtber of ber huſband : ſwearing unto thee by 
the majeſtie of the gods, that if it had layne in me to have Teſiſted the 
tyrant, although it had beene with the loſſe of my blood, yea and of my 
life, I would ſurely have ſaved the life of my lord and huſband.” 
Ibid. fig..D 4- ; 

It is cbſervable, that in the drama neither the king or queen make 5 
good a defence. Shakſpeare wiſhed to render them as odious as he could, 
and therefore has not in any part of the play furniſhed them with even tie 
len blance of an excuſe for their conduct. 

Though the inference already mentioned may be drawn from the 
ſurprize which our poet has here made the queen expreſs at being charged 
with the murder of her huſband, it is obſervable that when the playzt- 
queen in the preceding ſcene ſays, 

& InAſecond huſband let me be accurſt 

t None wed the ſecond, but v0 kill*d the fir, “ 
he has made Hamlet exclaim—** rbat's wrmwoed.”* "The prince, ele: ſa 
fore, both from that expreſſion and the words addreſſed to his mother eve 
the preſent ſcene, muſt be ſuppoſed to think her guilty. Perhap * 
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[ took thee for thy better; take thy fortune: 
T:ou find'ſt, to be too buſy, is ſome r 
lere wringing of your hands: Peace; ſit you down, 
And let me wring your heart: for ſo. I ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff; 
If damned cuſtom have not brazed it ſo, 
Tia it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. 
Deen. What have I done, that thou dar'ſt wag thy 
tongue 
lu noiſe ſo rude againſt me? 
Ham. Such an act, * 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty; 
Call virtue, hypocrite ; takes off the roſe 


From 


al this invetigation, the truth is, that Shakſpeare himſelf meant to leave 
the matter in doubt.  MATtoNE. | 

[ know not in what part of this tragedy the king and queen could have 
dees expected to enter into a vindication of their mutual conduct. The 
firmer indeed is rendered contemptible as well as guilty 3 but for the latter 
our pet ſeems to have felt all that tenderneſs which the ghoſt recommends 
the imitation of her ſon. STEEVENS. : 

Had Shakſpeare thought fit to have introduced the topicks I have fug - 
geſted, can there be a doubt concerning his ability to introduce them? 
The king's juſtification, if to juſtify him had been the poet's object, 
(which it certainly was not,) might have been made in a foliloquy ; the 
queen's, in the preſent interview with her ſon, MALONE. 

| takes off the role, &c.] Some have underſtood theſe words to 
be only a metaphorical enlargement of the ſentiment contained in the 
preceding line: 

— blurs the grace and hb of modeſty 3 | 
but s the forehead is no proper tuation for a'b/uſh to be diſplayed in, we 
may have recourſe to another explanation. 

lt was once the cuſtom for thoſe who were betrothed, to wear ſome 
flower as an external and conſpicuous mark of their mutual engagements 
H, in 1 Shepherd's Calendar for April : 

© Bring coronaticns and ſops in Tvine, 
* Worn of parameurs. | 

Ute, in his Herbal, 1578, enumerates ſeps in vine among the ſmaller 
kind of fingle gilliflowers or pinks. 

Figure 4, in the Morrice-dance, (a plate of which is annexed to the 
E Part of X. Henry IV.) has a flower fixed on his forebead, and 
— to be meant for the paramour of the female character. The 
wer might be deſigned for a roſe, as the colour of it is red in the 
Funted glaſs, though its form is expreſſed with as little adherence ta 
ure as that of the marygold in the hand of the lady. It may, how- 
e us 5 _ a new 1neaning to the _ in que ſtion. i 

, ave fince diſcovered, is exactly ſhaped like the ſops in wine, 
Wy called the Deptford Pink, wy : * FA 


tet 


P 2 


— —— ù 


In Treilus and Creſſida we find theſe lines 


this. The ſun glows, {and does it not always ?] and the very ſold mak 


From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And ſets a bliſter there ; makes marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers* oaths : O, ſuch a deed, 

As from the body of contraction * plueks 

The very foul ; and ſweet religion makes 

A rhapſody of words: Heaven's face doth glow ; 
Yea, this ſolidity and compound maſs, 

With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 

Is thougit-ſick at the act. 


Due, 


Sets a Hier there; has the ſame meaning as in Meaſure for Mai: 
« Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
4% Hath iter d her report.“ 
See a note on this paſſage, Act II. Sc. 3. STEEvrns. 
I believe, by the reſe was only meant the roſeare bur. The fotebent 
certainly appears to us an odd place for the hue of innocence to dwell on, 
but Shakſpeare might place it there with as much propriety as a fail. 


« So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 
« As ſmiles upon the fcrebead of this action.“ 

That part of the forehead which is ſituated between the eye - bum 
ſeems to have been eonſidered by our poet as the ſeat of innocence and 
modeſty. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene : 

40 ———— biards the harlot, 
Even here, between the chaſtr unſmirched brow 
« Of my true mother.” Maronr. 
2 — from the body contraction] Contrattion for marriage central 
; WARBURTON: 
3 — Heaven's face doth glow ; 
Yea, this folidity and compound maſt, 
With triftful viſage, as againſt the doom, 4 
Is thought-fick at the act. If any ſenſe can be found here, it i 


of earth has a triſtful viſage, and is thought-fick. All this is fad ff 
The old quarto reads much nearer to the poet's ſenſe 1 

Heaven's face does glow, 

O'er this ſelidity and compound maſs, 

With heated viſage, as againſt the doom, 

1s thought fick at the aft. 

From whence it appears, that Shak ſpeare wrote: 

Heaven's face doth glow, 

O'er this ſelidity and compcund maſs, 

With trififul wiſage ; at d, as *gainſt the dorm 

Is thougbt-fick at the af. 
This makes a fine ſerſe, and to this effect. The ſun looks upon dn 
globe, the ſcene of this murder, with an argry and mournful cout 
nauce, half hid in eclipſe, as at the day of doom. WARBURTON 


Tix 
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Aten. Ah me, what act, : ; 
That roars ſo loud, and thunders in the index * ? 


Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this“; 
Ine counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow : 


The word heated, though it agrees well enough with glow, is, I 
think, not ſo ſtriking as triſtful, which was, I ſuppoſe, choſen at the 
reviſal. I believe the whole paſſage now- ſtands as the author gave it. 
Dr. Warburton's reading reftores two improprieties, which Shak ſpeare, 
by bis alteration, had removed. In the firſt, and in the. new reading, 
Haven's face glows with trififul viſage; and, Heaven's face is thought- 
fck To the commoa reading there is no objection. Jouns0N. 
| am ſtrongly inclined to think that the reading of the quarto, 1604, 
is the true one. In Shakſpeare's licentious dition, the m-aning may be, 
The face of heaven doth glow with heated viſage, over the earth: and 
beaver, as againſt the day of judgment, is thought-fick at the act. 
Had not our poet St. Luke's dæſcription of the laſt day in his thoughts? 
And there ſhall. be figns in the ſun and in the moon, and in the 
tum; and upon the earth diſtreſs of nations, with perplexity, the ſea and 
the waves roaring : men's hearts failing them for fear, and for looking on 
thoſe things which are coming on the earth; for the powers of heaven 
hall be haken, &c. Maron. 
+ Tbat roars ſo loud, &c.] The meaning is, What is this act, of 
which the diſcovery, or mention, cannot be made, but with this violence 
of elamour ? JonngsoN. ] 
and thunder in the index ?] Mr. Edwards obſerves, that the in- 
deres of many old books were at that time inſerted at the beginning, 
Inſtead of the end, as is now. the cuſtom. This obſervation I have often 
ſeen confirmed 
So, in Othello, Act II. ſc. vii." an index and obſcure prologue to the 
hiſtory of luſt and foul thoughts. STzzvENs. a 
See Vol. XII. Bullokar in his Expoſitory 8 vo. 1616, defines an Index: 
by © A table in a booke.” The table was almoſt always 2 to the 
books of our poet's age. Indexes, in the ſenſe in which we now un- 
lerſtand the word, were very uncommon. MALONE. 
* Look bere, upon this picture, and on this;] It is evident from the 
following words, 

A ſtation, like the herald Mercury, &c. 
theſe pictures, which are introduced as miniatures on the 
32 for whole lengths, being part of the furniture of the queen's' 
— . he Maia“: be 3 | 
And ſhook bis 8 B. V. SrIIZV IXS. 
; The introduction of miniatures in this place appears to be'a modern 
innovation, A print pre fixed to Rowe's edition of Hamlet, publiſhed in 
1799, proves this. There, the two royal portraits are exhibited as half- 
lengths hanging in the Queen's cloſet 3 and either thus, or as whole 
="gths, they probably were exhibited from the time of the originat per- 
"mance of this tragedy to the death of Betterton, To halt-lengths, 

„ the ſame objeRion lies, as to miniatures, . MALONE. 


P 3 Hyperion's 
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Hyperion's curls“; the front of Jove himſelf; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A ſtation hike the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kiſſing hill 7 ; 

A combination, and a form, iudeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

To give the world aſſurance of a man: 

This was your huſband. —Look you now, what follows; 
Here is your huſband; like a mildew'd ear“, 
Blaſting his wholeſome brother. Have you eyes ? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 


5 Hyperion's curls 5] It is obſervable that Hyperion is uſed by Spenſer + 
with the ſame error in quantity. FARMER». 

I] have never met with an earlier edition of Marſton's Inſatiate Counts] 
than that in 1603. In this the following lines occur, which bear 2 clole 
reſemblance to Hamlet's deſcription of his father: | 

«© A donative he hath of every god; 
% Apollo gave him locks, Jove his high front.” STIEVMXV 
7 A lation like the berald Mercury, | | 
«© New-lighted on à heaven-kifling hill ;] I think it not improbable 
that Shakſpeare caught this image from Phaer's tranſlation of Virgl, 
(Fourth ZEneid,) a book that without doubt he had read: | 
„And now approaching neere, the top he ſeeth and mighty lims 
«© Of Atlas, mountain teugh, that beaven on boyſt rous 
beares jo . 1 

„ There fir on ground with wings of might doth Mercury arrive, 

„Then — from thence right over ſeas himſelfe doth headiong 

drive.” | | 

In the margin are theſe words: © The deſcription of Mercary's jou: 
ney from heaven, along the mountain Atlas in Afrike, bigheft 7 

ALONE: 

Station in this inſtance does not mean the ſpot wwhere any one it placed 

but the a of landing. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, AR III. ſc. ils 
«© Her motion and her fation are as one. 

On turning to Theobald's firſt edition, I find that he had made the ſame 

remark, and ſupported it by the ſame inſtance, The obſervation 1 

neceſſary, for otherwiſe. the compliment deſigned to the attitude of 

the king, would be beſtowed on the place where Mercury is kept 

ſented as ſtanding. STzEvEeNns. : 

In the firſt ſcene of Timon of Athens, the poet, admiring a picture, 
introduces the ſame image: 1 | | : 

cc How this grace 
« Speaks his on fanding !/'” MALONE. 
5 — [ike a mildew'd ear, | 
Blaſting bis wholeſome brother.) This alludes to Pharcab's drum n 
the 41ſt chapter of Genes. STEEVENS. 


- 


And 
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And batten? on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it, love: for, at your age, 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble, 

And waits upon the judgment; And what judgment 
Would ſtep from this to this? Senſe, ſure, you have, 
Elſe, could you not have motion * : But, ſure, that ſenſe 
Is apoplex'd : for madneſs would not err; 

Nor ſenſe to ecſtaſy was ne'er fo thrall'd, 

But it reſerv'd ſome quantity of choice, 3 

To ſerve in ſuch a difference. What devil was't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind 3 ? 

Eyes without feeling“, feeling without fight, 

Ears without hand or eyes, ſmelling fans all, 


9 = batten—] i. e. to grow fat, So, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607. 
6 Þ and for milk 2 
6 batten'd was with his blood.” —_ 
Bat is an ancient word for increaſe. Hence the adjective batful, fo 
often uſed by Drayton in his Polyolbian. STEEVENS. 
1 The hey-day in the blood] This expreiſion occurs in Ford's 'Tis 
Pity ſhe's a Whore, 1633 : | 
« PE muſt 


«© The hey-day of your luxury be fed. 

« Up to a ſurfeit?”” -STEEVENS» 
2 Senſe, ſure, you have, - | 1240 

Elſ:, could you not have motion 1) Theſe words, and the following 

lines to the word difference, are found in the quarto, but not in the folio. 
Serſe is ſometimes uſed by Shakeſpeare. for ſenſation or ſenſual appetite 3 
w notion is for the effect produced by the impulſe of nature. Such, I 
_ is the ſignification of theſe words here. So, in Meaſure for 

ure: 


“ ſhe ſpeaks, and tis 
Such ſenſe, that my ſenſe breeds with it.“ | 
Again, more appoſitely in the ſame play, where both the words occur: 
2 One who never feels 
The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe. 
So, in Braithwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614: Theſe continent re- 
— will reduce the ſtraggling motions to a more ſettled and retired 


8 * 
Serſe has already been uſed in this ſcene, for ſenſatien: 
* That it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe.” | 
«+ Warburton for motion ſubſtituted nation, i» e. intellect. 
| MALONE. 
at boxdman-blind 9 This is, I ſuppoſe, the ſame as blindman's- 
buff. So, in Two lamentable Tragedies in One, the One a murder of Maſter 
Beech, c&c. 1601: | a” "And bid 
Pick out men's eyes, and tell them that's the ſport 
- Of boed-man blind.” STEEVENS. : 
; Eyes without feeling, &c.] T his ad the three following lin:s are 
ited in the folio. STEEVENS. 


P 4 Or 
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Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenſe 
Could not ſo mope 5. 
O ſhame ! where is thy bluſh ? Rebellious hell, 
If thou.canſt mutine in a matron's bones ©, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire : proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge; 
Since froſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And reaſon panders will”. 

Queen. O Hamlet, ſpeak no more: 
Thou turn'ſt: mine eyes into my very ſoul ; 
And there I ſee ſuch black and grained * ſpots, 
As will not leave their tin&?, 

Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an enſeamed bed“; 
Stew'd in corruption honeying, and making love 
Over the naſty itye j— 


5 Could not ſo mope.] i. e. could not exbibit ſuch marks of ſtupidity, 

The ſame word is uled in the Tempeſt, Sc. ult. 
% And were brought moping hither.” STzSEVENS. 

6 — Rebeliious hell, 

If thou can'ft mutine in @ matron's bones, So, in Othello 
« This hand is moiſt, my lady 
% Hot, hot, ad moiſt : this hand of yours requires 
« A ſequeſter from liberty, faſtirg and prayer, 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout ; 
<< For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
4 That commonly rebels." 

To mutine, for which the modern editors have ſubſtituted mutiry, 
was the ancient term, ſignifying to riſe in mutiny. So, in Knolls's 
Hiftory of the Turks, 1603: © The Janiſaries—became wonderfully 
diicontented, and began to mutine in diverſe places of the _ 6 

ALONE 

7 — reaſon panders will.] So the folio, I think rightly; but the 
reading of the quarto is defenſible : 

— reaſon pardons will, Jon x soN. : 

Panders was certainly Shak ſpeare's word. So, in Venus and Aden: 

« When reaſon is the — to luſt s abuſe.” MALONE» 

8 — grained—) Dyed in grain. Jon xsoN. 

9 As will not leave their tin. ] The quartos read: 

6 As will leave there their tint.” STEEVENS. 

1 an enſeamed bed;] Thus the quarto, 1604, and the folio- A 
later quarto of no authority reads—inceftuous bed. Enſeamed bed, 3 Dr, 
Johnſon has obſerved, is greaſy bed: Seam ſignifies begins, *. 


In the Book of Haukyng, &c. bl. I. no date, we are told that En- 
ſayme of a hauke is the grece.” STEVENS. 
Nn 
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Yuen. O, ſpeak to me no more; 
Theſe words like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, ſweet ke. 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain : 
A ſlave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord :—a vice of kings * : | 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule; | 
That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole , * Tr 


> 24 
And put it in his pocket ! y 
Veen. No more. N 


= 


Enter Ghoſt. 


Ham. A king of ſhreds and patches“: 

Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, L | 
You heavenly guards What would your gracious figure? 
9ueen. Alas, he's mad. ; 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to,chide 
That, laps'd in time and paſſion 5, let's go 
The important acting of your dread command? 
O, fay!. 

Gheft. Do not forget: This viſitation 
|s but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 
But, look! amazement on thy mother fits : 
O, ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul; BE 
Concert in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works“; 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 

Ham, How is it with you, lady? 

Queen, Alas, how 1s't with you? 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 


2 vice of kings :] A low mimick of kings. The vice is the fool 
a farce ; from whom the modern punch is deſcended, Jonngsox. 

3 That from a fheif, &c.] This is ſaid not unmeaningiy, but to ſhew, 
that the ulurper came not te the crown by any glorious villainy that 
carried danger with it, buc by the low cowardly theft of a common 
pilferer. WAA ZUR TON. 

* A king of ſbreds ard patches :] This is fad, purſuing the idea of 
the vice of kings. The wice was ed as a fool, in a coat of party-co- 
loured patches. JoungoN. 

3 —- laps'd in time and paſſion,—)] That, having ſuffered time to flip, 
and paſſion to cool, let's go, Ec. Jon N so. 

* Conceit in — bodies ffrongeſt works ;] Conceit for imagination. 
$0, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

Aud the conceited painter was ſo nice,. MALONE» 


| - And 
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— with the incorporal air do hold diſcourſe? 
orth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep ; 
And, as thg flee ng loldlers in the 2 


Your bedded hair, like life in excrements 7, 
Starts up, and ſtands on end. O gentle fon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy Aer 
Sprinkle cool patience. - Whereon do you look? 
Ham. 5 king? on him I— Look you, how pale he 
ares! | 
His form * cauſe conjoin'd, preaching. to ſtones, 
Would make them capable *.—Do not look upon me; 
Leſt, with this piteous action, you convert 
My tern effects? : then what I have to do 
Will want true colour ; tears, perchance, for blood. 
Queen. To whom do you'ſpeak this? 
Ham. Do you fee nothing there ? 
Queen. Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I ſee. 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? 
Queen. No, nothing, but ourſelves. 
Ham. Why, look you there ! look, how it ſteals away 
My father, in his habit as he liv'd“! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 
| [Exit Gboſt. 


7 = like life in exctements,] The hairs are excrementitious, that is, 
without life or ſenſation; yet thoſe very hairs, as if they had lite, fart 
up, &c. Port. 

So, in Macbeth : 

4 The time has been 
Cc my fell of Fair, 

& Would at a diſwal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, 

« As life were in l.. MALON E. 

3 His ferm and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 

\ Would make them capable. } Capable here ſignifies intelligent; endued 
with underſtanding, So, in King Richard III. 

| * — —— O, tis a parlous boy, 
„ Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, . capable.” 

We yet uſe capacity in this ſenſe. M ALONE. 

9 3 fern effects:] Efecls for actions; deeds ected. Maroxx. 
10 * 16 father, in bis haſit as he li] If the poet means by this ex- 
preſſion, that his father appeared in his own familiar tabit, he has either 
forgot that he had originaily introduced him in armour, or muſt have meant 
Er his dre ſs at this his Lt appearance, The difficulty might perhaps 

: a little obviated by pointing the line thus: | 

Ay fatber-in bis habit—as be lu d. STEEVENS- f 

It has been ſuggeſted that as is here uſed, for as if. It is frequent'y 
ſo uſed in theſe plays; but this interpretation does not entirely remove 
difficylty which has been ated, MaALoxz. 9 

| * ec. 


„ 
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ucen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 
= bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 
Is very cunning in?, 
Ham. Ecſtaſy ! , by $4 Nei 
My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
2 45 healthful muſick : It is not madneſs, . 
That I have utter'd : bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will re-word; which madneſs. 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your ſoul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks : 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; 
Wiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infets unſeen. Confeſs yourſelf to heaven; 
Repent what's paſt ; avoid what is to come; 
And do-not ſpread the compoſt oa the weeds 3, 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue: 
For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg; 
Yea, curb * and woo, for leave to do him 
Queen. O Hamlet! thou haſt cleft my heart in twain. 
Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night : but go not to my uncle's bed ; 
Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not. 
That monſter, cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of habit's devil, is angel yet in this“; 


2 This is the very coinage of -your brain: 
This bodil- a rr 
Ii very cunning in ] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
Such ſhadows are the weak brain 3 forgeries”” MatLonz. 
Ecflaſy in this piace, and many others, m-ans 2 temporary alienation 
of mind, a fit. So, in Eliefto Libidinoſo, a novel, by Jebn Hinde, 1606: 
* —that burſting out of an ecffaſy wherein ſhe Lai long ſtood, like one 
bebolding Medula's head, lamenting,” &c, 'STEEVENS-» 
3 — do not ſpread the compoſt, &c.] Do not, by any new induigence, 
lz\ten your former offences. Jon N SO. 
7 — Curb] That is, bend aid truckle. Fr. courber, So, in Pierce 
man 2 4 | 
Then I courbid on my knees,” &c. STEEVENS» 
5 That monſter, cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
. Of habit s devil, is angel yet in this 3} Dr. Thiriby conjectured that 
Shaklp-are wrote—of habits evil, 1-incline to think with him; though 
1 haye left the text, undiſturbed, , From That monſter to put on, is not in 
folio. MALox k. i : | we. 
I think Tnirlby's conjecture wrong, though the ſucce-ding editors have 
followed it; angel and devil are evioentij oppoſed, Jonns0Ns 
That 
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That to the uſe of actions fair and good 
He likewiſe gives a frock, or livery, 
That aptly is put on: Refrain to-night; 
And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 
To the next abſtinence : the next more eaſy : 
For uſe almoſt can change the ſtamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil”, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night! 
And when you are defirous to be bleſt, 
Pl bleſſing beg of you.—For this ſame lord, 
[ pointing to Polonius, 

I do repent ; But heaven hath pleas'd it ſo. 
To puniſh me with this, and this with me. 
That I muſt be their ſcourge and miniſter. 
I _— him, and will anſwer well 
'The death I gave him. So, again, night! 
I muſt be we; only to be kind: W 
Thus bad begins, and worſe remains behind. 
One word more, good lady. 

Queen. What ſhall I do? 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king * tempt you again to bed ; 


© um the next more eaſy : Kr.] This paſſage, as far as potency, is 
omitted in the folio, STEEVENS. 

7 And either curb the devil, &c. ] In the quarto, where alone this paſ- 
ſage is found, ſome word was accidentally omitted at the preſs in the line 
before us. The quarto, 1604, reads: 

And either the devil, or throw him out, &c. 

For the inſertion of the word curb I am anſwerable. The printer or 
correCtor of a later quarto, finding the line nonſenſe, omitted the word 
eit ber, and ſubſtituted maſter in its place. The modern editors have 


accepted the ſubſtituted word, and yet retain either; by which che 


metre is deſtroyed. The word omitted in the firſt copy was undoubtedly 
a monoſyllable. MALON R. ö 
8 To puniſh me with this, and this with me,] To puniſh me by making 
me the inſtrument of this man's death, and to puniſh this man by m 
hand. For this, the reading of both the quarto and folio, Sir T. Hu- 
mer and the ſubſequent editors have ſubſtituted, 
To puniſh him with me, and me with this. MALONE. 
One word mere, & c.] This paſſage I have e 
| vin, 
1 Let the bloat liag—] i. e. the ſwollen king. Bloat is the reading o 
the quarto, 1604. The folio reads—the blunt king. MALONE. 
is again hints at his intemperance. He had drunk himſelf int 4 
droply. BLACKSTONE. | 


Pinch 
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Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you, his mouſe *; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kiſſes 3, 

Or { wn. in your neck with his damn'd fingers, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I efſentially am not in madneſs, 
But mad in craft*. *Twere good, you let him know: 


For 


2 bis . Mouſe was once a term of endearment. So, in 
Warner's Albion's England, 1602, b. 2. chap. 10: 

« God bleſs — mouſe, the bridegroom ſaid, &c. 

Again, in the Menechmi, 1595 : Shall I tell thee, ſweet mouſe ? 
I never look upon thee, but I am quite out of love with my wife.” 

SrrE VERS. 

This term of endearment is ancient, being found in A new and 

merry Enterlude, called the Trial of Treaſure, 1567 : 
« My mouſe, my nobs, my cony ſweete 3 
« My hope and joye, my whole delight.” Maronr. 

3  reechy kiſſes,] Reechy is ſmoky. The author meant to convey 
2 coarſe idea, and was not very ſcrupulous in his choice of an epithet. 
The ſame, however, is applied with greater propriety to the neck 
of a cook-maid in | Coriolanuss Again, in Hans Beer-Pot's Inwifible 
Comedy, 1618 : 

«c 


bade him go 
% And waſh his face, he look'd ſo reechily, 
« Like bacon hanging on the chimney's roof.” STzzvENs. 
Reechy includes, I believe, beat as well as ſmoke. The verb to 
reech, which was once common, was certainly a corruption of—to 
reck, In a former paſſage Hamlet has remonſtrated with his mother, 
on her living | - | 
In the rank feeat of an enſeamed bed.” Maron. 
4 That I eſſentially am not in madneſs, 

But mad in craft.) The reader will be pleaſed to ſee Dr. Farmer's 
extract from the oli quarto Hiftorie of Hamblet, of which he had a frag- 
ment only in his poſſe ſſion.—“ It was not without cauſe, and juſt oc» 
« cafion, that my geſtures, countenances, and words, ſeeme to proceed 
« from a madman, and that I defire to haue all men eſteeme mee wholy 
« depriued of ſenſe and reaſonable underſtanding, bycauſe I am well 
« aſſured, that he that hath made no conſcience to kill his one brother, 
« (accuſtomed to murthers, and allured with defire of gouernement 
* without controll in his treaſons) will not ſpare to ſaue himſelfe with 
„the like crueltie, in the blood and. fleſh of the loyns of his bro- 
Ather, by him maſſacred : and therefore it is better for me to fayne 
* madielſe, than to uſe my right ſences as nature hath beſtowed them 
* upon me. The bright ſhining clearnes thereof I am forced to hide 
* ynder this ſhadow of diflimulation, as the ſun duth hir beams under 
* ſome great cloud, when the wether in ſummer- time ouercaſteth: 
* the face of a madman ſerueth to couer my gallant countenance, and 
* the geſtures of a fool are fit for me, to the end that, guiding myſelf 
* wiſely therin, 1 may preſerue my life for the Danes and the me- 
* mory of my late deceaſed father; for that the defire of revenging 
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For who, that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib*, 
Such dear concernings hide? who would do ſo? 
No, in deſpight of ſenſe; and ſecrecy, 
Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's rop, 
Let the birds fly *; and, like the / ARE 
To try concluſions 7, in the baſket creep, 
And break your own neck down, 
Queen. Be thou aſſur'd, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. 
Ham. I muſt to England“; you know that ? 
Queen, Alack, I had forgot; tis ſo concluded on, 


« his death is ſo ingraven in my heart, that if I dye not ſhortly, 1 
« hope to take ſuch and fo great vengeance, that theſ- countryes ſhall 
« for euer ſpeake thereof. Neuertheleſſe I muſt ſtay the time, meanes, 
% and occaſion, leſt by making ouer-great haſt, I be now the cauſe 
« of mine own ſodaine ruine and ouerthrow, and by that meanes end, 
« before I beginne to effect my hearts . defire : hee that hath to dre 
„ with a wicked, diſloyall, cruell, and diſcourteous man, muſt vſ: 
« craft, and politike inventions, ſuch as a fine witte can beſt imagine, 
« not to diſcover his interpriſe ; for ſeeing that by force I cannot effe& 
cc my defire, reaſon alloweth me by diſſimulation, ſubtiltie, and ſecret 
« practiſes to proceed therein.” STEEVENS. 

5 —2 gi, ] So, in Drayton's Epiſtle from Elinor Cobham to Dale 
Humpl rey: 
And call me beldam, gib, witch, night-mare, trot.” 

Gib was a common name for a cat. STEEVENS» | 

6 Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top, : 

Let the birds hy J Sir John Suckling, in one of his letters, may 

poſſibly altude to the ſame ſtory: „It is the ſtory of the jackanopes 
and the partridges; thou ſtareſt after a beauty till it is loſt to thee, and 


then let'ſt out another, and ſtareſt after that till it is gone too.” 


WAINII. 


7 Jo try concluſions, I i. e. experiments. STEEVEXS. 

See Vol. XIII. p. 25, n. 3. Matont 

8 I muſt to England j] Shakſpeare does not inform us, how Hamlet 
came to know that he was to be ſent to England. Roſencrants and 
Gulldenſtern were made acquainted with the king's intentions for 
Firſt time in the very laſt ſcene ; and they do not appear to have had a1 
communication with the prince fince that time. Add to this, that in 
z ſubſequent ſcene, when the king, after the death of Polonius, informs 
Hamlet he was to go to England,” he expreſſes great ſurpriſe, a if he 
bad not heard any thing of it before. This laſt, however, may per. 
haps be accou ted for, as contributing to his - defign' of paſſing for i 
madman. MALoNE. o Gu eee . 10 
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Han. There's letters ſeal'd® : and my two ſchool-fel- 


lows, | 
Whom I will truſt, as I will adders fang'd *,—- _ 
They bear the mandate; they muſt _ my way, 
And marſhal me to knavery : Let it work ; 
For tis the ſport, to have the engineer 
Hoiſt * with his own petar: and it ſhall go hard, 
But J will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, tis moſt ſweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet *.— 
This man ſhall ſet me packing 
Il lug the guts 3, into the neighbour room :— 
Mother, good night.— Indeed, this counſellor 
Is now molt ſtill, moſt ſecret, and molt grave, 
Who was in life a fooliſh prating knave. 
Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you“: 
Good night, mother. | 

[Exeunt feverally ; Hamlet dragging in Polonius. 


9 There's letters ſeal d : &.] The nine following verſes are added out 
of the old edition. Por. | 

I — adders fang d,] That is, - adders with their fangs, or friſonous 
tectb, undrawn. It has been the practice of mountebanks to boait the 
efi-acy of their antidotes by playing. with vipers, but they firſt diſabied 
their fangs. JOHNSUN. 

2 Ho, &c.] Hoiſt for boiſed ; as poſt for paſſed. SrrxVE NS. 

* When in one line tævo crafts directiy meet. | Stiit alluding to à coun- 
termine, MALONE. | | 

3 — the guts—] The word guts was not anciently fo offenſive to de- 
licacy as it is at preſent; but was uſed by Lyily (who made the firf 
#tmpt to poliſh our language) in bis ſerious comp ſitions. So, in 
his Mydas, 1592 : * Could not the treaſure of Phrygia, nor the tri- 
butes of Greece, nor mountains in the Eaſt, whoſe gutt are gold, ſatisfy 
try mind?“ In ſhort, guts was uſed where we now uſe entrails. Stany- 
burſt often has it in his tranſlation of Vigil, 1582: 

Pectoribus inhia s ſpirantia conſulit exta. | ra 
« She weens her fortune by guts hoate ſmoakye to conſter.“ 
8 et Nee | /STEEVENS« 

+ Come, fir, to draxv toward an end with you :] Shakſpeare has been 
unfortunate in his management of the ſtory of this play, the moſt ſtriking 
circumſtances of which ariſa ſo early in its formation, as not to leave him 
wm for a concluſion ſuitable to the importance of its beginning: After 
this {aſt interview with the Cheſt, the character of Hamlet has loft all its 
ak: querices// Fran i dns nie l 
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more continuity of action than in almoſt any other of the ſcenes, 
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ACT W. SCENE 1 


The ſame. 


Enter King, Queen, Rogencaanta, and Gulli 
g STERN. = 


King. handy matter in theſe fighs ;- theſe profound 
eaves 
You muſt tranſlate : *tis fit we underſtand them: 
Where is your ſon ? 
Queen. Beſtow this place on us a little while .— 
[70 Roſ. and Guil. aue go out, 
Ah, my good lord”, what have I ſeen to-night? 
King. What, Gertrude ? How does Hamlet ? 
Queen. Mad as the ſea, and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier * : In his lawleſs. fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, A rat / a rat! 
And, in this brainiſh apprehenſion, kills 
The unſeen good old man. 
King. O heavy deed! 
It had been ſo with us, had we been there: 
His liberty is full of threats to all: 
To you yourſelf, to us, to every one. 
Alas! how ſhall this bloody deed be anſwer'd? 
It will be laid to us ; whoſe providence 


S AR IV.) This play is printed in the old editions without any 
ſeparation of the acts. The diviſion is modern and arbitrary; and 1 
here not very happy, for the pauſe is made at a time when there s 


OHNSON, 
6 Beflow this place on us @ little while.) This line is wanting in the 
folio, SrEEVENS. 
7 — my god lord, ] The quartos read——mine own lord. STEEVENS 
® Mad as the ſea, and wind, when both contend, 8c.) We have pite 
ciſely the ſame image in X. Lear, expreſſed with more brevity ; 
46 he was met even now, 


% As mad as the vIz'D ſea.” Maron. 


Should 
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gpould have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and out of haunt“, 
This mad young man: but, ſo much was our love, 
We would not underfland what was moſt fit ; 
But, like the owner of a foul diſeaſe, 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
Nuten. To draw apart the body he hath kill'd : 
Oer waom his very madneſs, like ſame ore“, 
Among a mineral of metals baſe, ' 
Shews itſelf pure ; he weeps for what is done, 
King. O, Gertrude, come away! 
The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 
But we will ſhip him hence : and this vile deed 
We muſt, with all our majeſty and ſkill, * | 
Both countenance and excuſe..-Ho ! Guildenſtern ! 


Enter ROSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


Friends both, go 2 2 with ſome further aid : 
Hamlet in madneſs hath Polonius ſlain, 

And from his mother's cloſet hath he dragg'd him: 
Go, ſeek him out ; ſpeak fair, and 1 body 
Into the chapel, I pray you, haſte in this. ö 


1 


— 


-auf of haunt, ] Out of haunt, means out of company. So, in 
Antony and | Or ] f of | 
« Dido and her Sichzus ſhall want troops, 
« And all the haunt be ours. 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, book v. chap. 26 : 

And from the ſmith of heaven's wife allure the amorous baunt.** 
The place where men aſſemble, is often poetically called the baunt of 
nen. So, in Romeo and Fulict : 

« We talk here in the public haunt of men.“ STEEVENS. 
lite ſome ore, ] Shakſpeare ſeems to think ore to be or, that is, 
gold. Baſe metals have ore-no leſs than precious, 2 ; 

He has p-rhaps uſed ore in the ſame ſenſe in his Rape of Lucrece : 

When beauty boaſted bluſhes, in deſpite 
* Virtue would ſtain that ore wich filver white.” 
A mineral Minſheu defines in his Dictionary, 1617, „Any thing 
grows in mines, and contains metals.” Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
uled the word in this ſenſe,—for a rude maſs of metals. In Bullokar's 
Engliſh Expoſitor, $vo, 1616, Mineral is defined, “ mettail, or any thing 
41 out of the eartb. M ALONE. | 
inerals are mines. So, in The Golden Remains of Hales of Eton, 
1693, Pp. 34+ Concroverſies of the times, * like ſpirits in the minerals, 
With all their labour, nothing is done.” STEVENS. 
Come, 
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Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wiſeſt friends; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 


And what's untimely done: fo viperous ſlander", 
Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, © - 


As level as the cannon to his blank, 


Tranſports his poiſon'd ſhot,—may miſs our name, 
And hit the woundleſs air. O, come away! 
My ſoul is full of diſcord, and diſmay. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE II. 


— 


Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter Ha MLET. 


Ham. —Safely ſtow'd, — Roſ. Ce. within. Hamlet | 
lord Hamlet !] But ſoft * ,—what noiſe ? who calls on 
Hamlet? O, here they come. 


1 — ſo viperaus ſlander, &c.)] Neither theſe words, nor the following 
three 2 and an half, are l folio. In the quarto, 1604, and all 
the ſubſequent quartos, the paſſage ſtands thus: 

— And what's untimely done. 
Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, &c. , 
the compoſitor having omitted the latter part of the firſt line, as in 
a former ſcene ; — p. 294, n. 4.) Mr. Theobald ſupplied the lacurs 
by reading Fer haply ſlander, &c. So appears to me to ſuit the context 
better; for theſe lines are rather in appoſi tion with thoſe immediately 
preceding, than an illation from them. Mr. Maſon,. I find, has made 
the ſame obſervation. 6:9] 
Shakſpeare, as Theobald has obſerved, again expatiates on the diffuse 
power of ſlander, in Cymbeline: 
he No, *tis ſlander ; | 
c Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 
% Out-wenems all the worms of Nile, whoſe breath 
% Rides on the poſting winds, and doth bely 
% All corners of the world.” MaAarLoNnE- _ » 
2 — the woundleſs air.] So, in a former ſcene : 
& It is as the air invulnerable.” MaLONR E. 
3 — But ſeft, ] I have added theſe two words from the yu * 
" 111 


The folio reads: 
Ham. Safely ſtow d. Y 2 
Ref. &c, within. Hamlet! lord Hamlet. 
Ham, What noiſe, Cc» | | 5 
0 


Ws eam_ <<. a £5 
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Enter RoSENCRANTZ, and GUILDENSTERN. 


Ry/. What have you done, my lord, with the dead body? 
Ham. Compounded it with duſt *, whereto *tis kin. 
Re. Tell us where tis ; that we may take it hence, 

And bear it to the chapel. | 
Ham. Do not believe it. 
Ref. Believe what? 


Ham. That I can keep your counſel, and not mine own. 


Belides, to be demanded of a {punge hat replication 
ſhould be made by the ſon of a king 


Ref. Take you me for a ſpunge, my lord? 

Ham. Ay, ſir; that ſoaks up the king's countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities. But ſuch officers do the 
king beſt ſervice in the end: He keeps them, like an 
ape, in the corner of his jaw; firſt mouth'd, to 2 


* - 


Ia the quarto, 1604, the ſpeech ſtands thus: | . 
Ham. Safely ftow'd ; but ſoft, what noiſe ? who calle on Hamlet? &c. 
- I have therefote printed Hamlet's ſpeech unbroken, and inſerted that 
of Raſencrantz, &c. from the folio, before the words, but . &c. 
I the modern editions Hamlet is made to tale notice of the noiſe made 
by the courtlers, before” he has heard it. Maro x. 
4 Compounded it with duſt,.—] So in X. Henry IV. P. II. 
% Only compound me with forgotten deft.” 
Again, in our poet's 71ſt Sonnet; | 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay.” MATO. 

5 like an ups, | The quarto has apple, which is generally followed. 
The folio has ape, which Hanmer has received, and illuſtrated with the 
following note. | 

* It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part of their 
* food, which they take up firſt, into a pouch they are provided with on 
* the fide of their jaw, and there they keep it, till they have done with 
« the reſt,” 2 * + ; 

Surely this ſhould be “e like an ape an apple.” FARMER. 

The reading of the folio, like an ape, 1 believe to be the true one, be- 
cauſe Shakſpeare has the ſame phraſeology in many other places. The 
word ape refers to the king, not to his courtiers. He keeps them, like an 
ape, in the corner of his jaw, &c. means, he keeps them, as an ape 
teeps food, in the corner of his jaw, &c. So, in X. Henry IV. P. I. 
* — your chamber-lie breeds fleas like a lach; i. e. as faſt as a loach 
breeds loaches, Again, in X. Lear: They flatter'd me lite à dog;” 
kt. a3 a dog fatons upon and flattert bis maſter. 

That the particular food in Shaklpeare's contemplation was an apple, 


my be inferred from the following paſſage in The Captain, by Beaumont 
ad Fletcher: 


4% And 


_— 


_— 32 — 7 — — 


Me. i» H'A M L E T.. 


laſt ſwallow'd: When he needs what you have glean'g, 
it is but ſqueezing you, and, ſpuuge,. you ſhall be dry 

ain. 

Rof. I underſtand you not, my lord. 

Ham. I am glad of it: A knaviſh ſpeech ſleeps in 2 
fooliſh ear“. | . 

Ref. My lord, you muſt tell us where the body is, and 

with us to the king. 

Ham. The body is with the king “, but the king is not 
with the body. The king is a thing 

Gail. A thing, my lord? 

Ham. Of nothing * ; bring me to him. Hide fox, and 
all after. [Exit 


% And lie, and kiſs my hand. unto my miſtreſs, 
« As often as an ape does for an apple. 

I cannot approve of Dr. Farmer's reading. Had our poet meant to in- 
troduce both the ape and the apple, he would, I think, have written not 
Ite, but „ as an ape an apple.” | 

The two inſtances above quoted ſhew that any emendation is un- 
neceſſary, The reading of the quatto is, however, n 

"HOW LONE, 
2 b singa car.] This, if I miſtake not, is 
a proverbial 2 * ] 

T The bedy is with the king, -] This anſwer 1 do not comprehend, 
Perhaps it ſhould be, The body is not with the king, for the king it nt 
with the body. JonxsON. 

Perhaps it may mean this. The body is in the king's houſe, (+. e. 
the preſent king's,) yet the king (i. e. he who ſhould have been king) 
is not with the. body. Intimating that the uſurper is here, the true 
king in a better place. Or it may mean, — the guilt of the murder lit 
with the king, but the king is nct-wwhere the body 2 Ihe affected ob- 
ſcurity of Hamlet muſt excuſe io many attempts to procure ſomething. 
like a meaning. STEEVENS. | 

® Of nothing :—] So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 

« In troth, my lord, it is a thing of nothing. 
And, in one of Harvey's letters, © a filly bug-beare, a ſorry puffe of 
winde, a thing of nothing.” FARMER. 

So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631: 

c At what doſt thou laugh? 
% At a thing of notbing ; at thee.” ” 

Again, in Ben ſ[onion's Magnetic Lady: 

« A toy, a. thing 1. nothing. STEEVENS»-. * 

Mr. Steevens has given here many paralleliſms ; but the origin of all is 
to be look'd for, 1 believe, in the 144th Pſalm, ver. 5: © Man is like 
# thing of nougbr. The book of Common Prayer, and the tranfſation 
of the bible into Engliſh, furniſhed our old writers with many forms of 
expreſſion, ſome of which are till in uſe, WHALLEY» 


SCEN5S 
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SCENE III. 
Another: Room in the ſame. 
Enter King, attended. 


King. I have ſent to ſeek him, and to find the body. 
How dangerous is it, that this man goes looſe? 

Yet muſt not we put the ſtrong law on him: 

He's lov'd of the diſtracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 

And, waere *tis ſo, the olfender”s ſcourge is weigh'd, 
But never the offence. To bear all ſmooth and even, 
Tais ſudden ſending him woo muſt ſeem 

Deliberate pauſe: Diſeaſes, deſperate grown, 

By deſperate appliance are reliev'd. 


Enter ROSENCRANTS3: 


Or not at all,--How now? what hath befallen? 

Ry. Where the dead body is beitow'd, my lord, 

We cannot get from him, 

King. But where is he ? | 

/. REIT my lord ; guarded, to know your plea- 
_ | 


ure. 
King. Bring him before us. a 
Re). Ho, Guildenſtern-! bring in my lord. 


Enter HamLET, and GUILDENSTERN. 


King. Now, Hamlet, where's Polonius ? 
Ham. At iupper. | 


* Hide fox, &c.] There is a play among children called, Hide for, 
and all after. HAN MEHR | 


The tame ſport is alluded to in Decher's Satiromaſtix : g= aur un- 


hardſome. faced poet does play at bo-peep with your grace, and cries 
"I bid, as beys do.” 


is palſatze is not in the quarto. STEEVENS- 


King. 
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King. At ſupper? Where ? | 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten: a cer. 
tain convocation of politick worms are e'en at him. Your 
worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat alhcreatures 
elſe, to fat us; and we fat ourſelves for magpofs: Your 
fat king, and your lean beggar, is but variable ſervice; 
two diſhes, but to one table; that's the end. 

King. Alas, alas“! 

Ham. A man may fiſh with the worm that hath eat of a 
king; and eat of the fiſh that hath fed of that worm. 

King. What doſt thou mean by this? 

Ham. Nothing, but to ſhew you how a king may go a 
progreſs through the guts of a beggar, 

ing. Where is Polomus ? 


Ham. In heaven; ſent thither to ſee: ic your mel- \ 


ſenger find him not there, ſeek him i' the other place 
yourſelf, But, indeed, if you find him not within this 
month, you ſhall noſe him as you go up the ſtairs into 
the lobby. 

King. Go ſeek him there. [70 ſome Attendants. 

Ham. He will tay till you come. [ Exeunt Attendants. 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine eſpecial ſafety,— 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haſt done,—muſt ſend thee hence 
With firy quickneſs* ; Therefore, prepare thyſelf; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 
The affociates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 

King. So is it, if thou knew'ſt our purpoſes. 

Ham. I ſee a cherub, that ſees them.—But, come; for 
England !—Farewel, dear mother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother : Father and mother is man and wife; 
man and wife is one fleſh; and ſo, my mother. Come, for 
England. [ Exit. 


1 Alas, alas 7] This ſpeech, and the following, are omitted in the 
folio. STEEVIRXS. _ ; 
2 With firy quickneſs :] Theſe words are not in the quartos. 


STEEVENTS- 
3 = theavind at dare I ſuppoſe it ſhould be read, 
be bark is ready, and the wwind at helm. Jonxsox- 7 

ing · 


Kin 
Delay 
Away 
That 


And, 
(As n 
Since 
After 
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King. Follow him at foot: tempt him with ſpeed aboard; 
Delay it not, I'll have him hence to- night: 
Away; for every thing is ſeal'd and done- 
That elſe leans on the affair: Pray you, make haſte, | 

[ Exeunt Roſ. and Guil. 

And, England, if my love thou hold'ſt at aught, 
(43 my great power thereof may give thee ſenſe; 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Daniſh ſword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us,) thou may'lt not coldly ſet 
Our ſovereign proceſs * ; which imports at full, 
By letters conjuring to that effect, » 
The preſent death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 


: 


4 — thou may'ſt not coldly ſet . SOM 
Our ſovereign proceſs ] Our poet has here, I think, as in many 
other places, uſed an elliptical expreſſion : - thou may*tt not coldly ſet & 
our ſovereign proceſs z “ thou may'ſt not ſet little by it, or eſtimate it 
lightly. © To fot by, Cole renders in his Dict. 1679, by timo. To 
ſe little by,” he interprets parwi-facio. See many other inſtances of 
imilar elliples, in Vol. XIII. p. 152, n. 3. MaALoONE. 
y letters conjuring=-] Thus the folio. The quarto reads, 
« By letters congruing. STEEVENS. | 

The reading of the 1510 may derive ſome ſupport from the following 
paſſage in The Hyſtory of Hamblet, bl. let. “ making the king of Eng- 
land miniſter of his maſſacring reſolution 3 to whom he purpoſed to ſend 
bim, | Hamlet, ] and by letters deſire him to put him to death.“ So alſo, 
dy a ſubſequent line R 

« Ham, Wilt thou know the effe of what I wrote ? 
“ Her. Ay, good my lord. 
% Ham, An earneſt-conjuration from the king,” &c. 

The circumſtances mentioned as inducing the king to ſend the prince 
to England, rather than elſewhere, are likewiſe found in The Hyftory 
of Hamblet, | 
Effect was formerly uſed for a& or deed, ſimply, and is fo uſed in the 
lne before us. So, in Leo's Hiſtorie of Africa, tranſlated by Pory, folio, 
1600, p. 253 : © Three daies after this He, there came to us a Zuum, 
nat is, a captaine,” &c. See alſo ſupra, p. 322. n. 9. 

The verb to conjure (in the ſenſe of to ſepphicate,) was formerly ac- 
cented on the firſt ſyllable. So, in Macbeth: 

* I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 
© Howe'er you come to know it, anſwer me:“ 
Again, in K. John : 
© I conjure thee but ſlowly; run more faſt.” 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: | 
© I conjure thee, by Roſaline's bright eyes”,—, 
Again, in Meaſure for Meafure : 
* O Prince, I conjure thee, as thou believ'ſt,“ &c. 
| tes MALONE. 


For 


For like the hectick in my blood he rages “, 
And thou muſt cure me: Till I know tis done, 
Howe'er my haps, my joys will ne'er begin“. 


SCENE IV, 
A Plain in Denmark. 
Euter Fox TIN RAS, and Forces, marching, 


For. Go, captain, from me greet the Daniſh king; 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Fortinbras 
Craves * the conveyance of a promis'd march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous, 
Tf that his majeſty would aught with us, 
We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye, 
And let him know ſe. 
Cap. I will do't, my lord. 
Fer. Go ſoftly on. [Exeunt FoxTINBRAS and Forces, 


Enter HamLEeT, RosExCRanT2, GUILDENSTERN, Ce. 


Ham. Good ſirꝰ, whoſe powers are theſe ? 
Cap. They are of Norway, fir. 

Ham. How purpos'd, fir, | pray you? 
Cap. Againſt ſome part of Poland. 


te the beBick, in my blood be raget,] So, in Love's Labour's Lift 
„I would forget her, but a fever, ſhe, 
« Reigns in my bleed.” MaALoxE 
Have er my haps, my joys will weer begin.] i. e. (as Dr. John- 
fon obſerves,) 7e till I know tis done, 1 ſhall be miſerable, whatever 
de fall me.“ 
This is the reading of the quarto. The folio, for the ſake of rhyme, 
reads: 


* 


* 
. 


% Howe'er my haps, my joys were ne'er begun. _ 
But this, I think, the CIR could = hav brody king 1s ſpeak- 
ing of the future time. To ſay, till 1 Hall be informed that a cerwin 
aft bas been done, Whatever may befall me, ay joys never bad a begin» 
ning, is iure ly nonſ-ric. MALONE» 
8 Cruves | Thus the quarto*s; The folio==rlaims, STEEVENS: 
9 God fir, & c.] The remaining part of uus ſcene is omitted in 


Han. 
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Ham. Who commands them, fir ? 

Coz, The nephew to old Norway, F ortinbras. 

Hom. Goes it againſt the main of Poland, fir, 

0: f5r ſome frontier? 

Cap. Truly to ſpeak, and with no addition, 

We go to gain a little patch of ground, 

Tat hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 

A ranizer rate, ſhould it be fold in fee. 

Ham. Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 

Cap. Yes, 'tis already garriſon d. 

Ilan. Two thouſand fouls, and twenty thouſand ducats, 
Will not debate the queſtion of this ſtraw : | 
This is the impoſthume of much wealth, and peace; 

That inward breaks, and ſhews no cauſe without 
Why the man dies,-I humbly thank you, fir. 

Cap. God be wi you, fir. - [ Exit Captain, 

Ri. Will't pleaſe you go, my lord? 

Ham, I will be with you ftraight. Go a little before. 

[ Exeunt Roſ. and the reſt. 
Haw all occaſions do inform againſt me, 
And ſpur my dull revenge! What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time ?, 
be but to ſleep, and feed? a beaſt, no more. 
dure, he, that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe “, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reaſon 
To fuſt in us unus'd. Now, whether it be 
leſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple 3 
Of thinking too preciſely on the event, 
a thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one patt wiſdom, 
And, ever, three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to ſay, This thing's to do; 
th 1 have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and means, 
To do't. Examples, groſs as earth, exhort me : 
Witneſs, this army, of ſuch maſs, and charge, 5 


| chief good, and mar bet of bis time, &c.] If his higheſt good, and 
je which he ſells bis time, be to ſleep and feed. JouN$S0N» 

- rket, I think, here means profit, MAtLoNE. 

= large diſcourſe, ] Such latitude of comprehenſion, ſuch power of 


reyie 


eme craven ſcruple-] Some cowardly ſcruple. MAtonz 


Vol. XIV. Q Led 
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wing the paſt, and anticipating the future. Jon x sow. . 
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38 HAMLET, 
I ed by a delicate and tender prince ; 


A 1 * : 3 1 5 95 
Whole ſpirit, with divine ambition puff'd, 17 
Makes mouths at the inviſible event; . 

here 


Expoſing what is mortal, and unſure, 
Jo all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg- shell. Rightly to be great, 


Spurns 


Is, not to ſtir without great argument“; 8 
But greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, be 
| i When honour's at the ſtake. How ſtand I then, 8 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, and 0 
Excitements of my reaſon, and my blood 5, 1 
And let all ſleep? while, to my ſhame, I ſee Indeed 
The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, RS 
'That, for a fantaſy, and trick of fame, 2 
Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot IN 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauie, Danze 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent“, * 
To hide the ſlain ?-O, from this time forth, 5 15 
, My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! [ Exit W 
x $0, | 
SCENE V. Ing 
hu hand 
oy Elfinore. A Recom in the Caſtle, 1 * 
. — 0, It 
. | Enter Queen, and Hor AT IO. 
1 Qucen. I will not ſpeak with her. Fre 
Hor. She is importunate : indeed, diitract ; 1 
Her mood will needs be pity'd. * 
: cann t 
4 — Rightly te be great, | terpret. 
Is, not to flir <cithout, &c.] The ſ:ntiment of Shakſpeare 13 part) Tha 
juſt, and partly romantick, land's t 
— Rightly to be great, anbapp 
TI; nit to ftir cc it bout great argument 2 
is exactly philoſophical. 1 
But greatly to find quarrel in a fraw, Qeen 
When honeur's at the flake, I th 
is the idea of a modern hero. Put then, fays he, honour is an arguments belong 
or ſebjeft of debate, juſficiently great, and when honour is at flake, we In t 
muit fird canſe of quarrel in a ftraw, OUNSONs 5 ; Binnin, 
s Excitements of my reaſon, and my blozd,] Provocations which excite ang 66 
both my reaſon and my paiſi»1s to vengeance. JOHNSON» Gertle 
6 — continent, ] Centinent, in our author, means that which compte- Herati, 
hends or encloſes. So, in King Lear : = t 
© Rive ywur concealing continents.” STEEVENS» Sh 


nd | Dun, 
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Queen. What would ſhe have ? 
Hers She peaks much of her father; ſays, ſhe hears, 
There's tricks i“ the world; and hems, and beats her 
eart 3 
Surys envioufly at ſtraws? 3 ſpeaks things in doubt, 
{hat carry but half ſenſe: her ſpecch 15 nothing, 
Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
The hearers to colleAtion * ; they aim at it“, a 
\:4 borch the words up fit to their own thoughts; 
hich, as her winks, and nods, and geſtures yield them, 
ladeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Ibongh nothing ſure, yet much untappily 25 
Accu. Twere good, the were ſpoken with“; for ſhe 
may ſtrew : 
Dangerous conjectures in ill- breeding minds: 


7 C.rns eaviouſly at ſtraws 3) Envy is much oftener put by our poet 
e his time) for direct aver/ion, than tor malignity conceived at 
the for of anurber*s excellence er bat f in- 8. 
do, in King Henry VIII. 
« You turn the god we offer into envy." 
Again, in God's Revenge againft Murder, 1621, Hi. VI.—“ She 
res the memory of Sypontus, and envies and detefts that of her two 
huſbands.“ STEEVENS. | 


* 


0 collection 3] i. e. to deduce conſequences from ſuch premiſes. 
de, in (yiæbeline, Scene the laſt: N 
6 whoſe containing 
Is (> trom ſenſe to hardneſs, that I can 
„% Make no colleci ion of it.“ 

See the note on this paſl.ge. STEEVENS» 

= they aim at it,] The quartos read—they yaton at it. To aim is 
o gu*ls, STEEVENSe 

Though nothing ſure, yet much unhappily.] i. e. though her meaning 
cm g be certainly collected, yet there is enough to put a miſchievous in- 
terpretotion to it. WAR BURTON. 4 

That unhappy ones ſignified miſchievous, may be known from P. Hol- 
land's tranſlation of Pliry's Nat. Hiſt. b. 19. ch. 7. 4 che ſhrewd and 
«nbappie foules, which lie upon the lands, and eat up the ſeed news. 
lowne,” We ſtill uſe unlucky in the ſame ſenſe. SrEEVENS. 75 

* Twere good, ſpe were ſpoken with;) Theſe lines are given to the 
Veen in the folio, and to Horatio in the quarto. Joux sow. | 

| think the two firſt lines of Horatio's ſpeech, [*Twere geod, Kc. J 
belong to him; the reſt to the queens BLACKSTONE. 

In the quarto, the Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman, enter at the be- 
zaning of this ſcene, The two ſpeeches, “She is importunate,” &c. 
wd * She ſpeaks much of her father; &ce. are there given to the 
Gertleman, and the line now before us, as well as the two following, to 
Hiratic : the remainder of this ſpeech to the queen. I think it probable 


oF the regulation propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone was that intende 
} Slakſpeare, MALONE» 


- 


Q 2 Let 


* 
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Let her come in. [ Exit Horatio 
Jo my ſick ſoul, as ſin's true nature is, | 
Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs 3 : 

So jul of artleſs jealouſy is guilt, 

It ſpills itſelf, in fearing to be ſpilt. 


Re-enter HoR AT IO, with OrntLia, 


Oph. Where is the beauteous majeſty of Denmark ? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia? 
Oph. How fhould I your true lowe knew * 
From another one ? 
By his cockle hat, and ſtaff, 
And his ſandal ſhoon 5. [ S:nging, 
Queen. Alas, ſweet lady, what imports this ſong ? 
Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 
He is dead and gone, lady, [ lings, 
He is dead and gone ; 


3 — 1 ſome great amiſs ;] Shakſpeare is not ſingular in his uſe of thi 
word as a ſubſtantive, So, in the Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 
© Gracious forbearers of this world's amiſs.” 
Again, in Lilly's Woman'in the Moon, 1597 : 
«© Pale be my looks, to witneſs my amiſs.” STEEVENS. 
Each tey is, each trifle, MALonrx. 
+ How ſhould J your true love, &c.] There is no part of this play, in 
its repreſentation on the ſtag”, more pathetick than this ſcene ; which, 
I ſuppoſe, proceeds from the utter inſenſibility Ophelia has to ber 
own misfortunes. 
A great ſenſibility, or none at all, ſeems to produce the ſame eff. 
In the latter the audience ſupply what ſhe wants, and with the former 


they ſympathize. Sir J. Rx vNOoL Ds. 


S By his cockle hat, and flaff, TI ; 
And his ſandal fheon. ) This is the deſcription of a pilgrim. While 
this kind of devotion was in favour, love-intrigues were carried on under 
that maſk. Hence the old ballads and novels made pilgrimages the 
ſubjects of their plots. The cockle-ſhell hat was one of the eſſential 
badges of this vocation : for the chief places of devotion being beyond 
ſea, or on the coaſts, the pilgrims were accuſtomed to put cockle-ſhel's 
upon their hats, to denote the intention or performance of their devouon- 
| WARBURTON: 

So, in Greene's Newer ted late, 1616: 

«© A hat of ſtraw like to a ſwain, 

« Shelter for the ſun and rain, 

« With a 7 before, &. 2 
Again, in The Old Wives Tale, by George Peele, 1595: * . 
give thee a Palmer's faffe of yvorie, and a ſcallop-ſbell ot __ 25 wh 


At 
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At his head a graſs-green turf, 
At his heels a ſtone. 
0, ho! | 
Auen. Nay,, but Ophelia,— 
Cob. Pray you, mark. 
White his ſhroud as the mountain ſnow, [ ſings, 


Enter King. 


Veen. Alas, look here, my lord, 
ph. Larded all with faveet flowers *z 
Which bewept to the grave did not go, 
With true-love ſhowers. 
King. How do you, pretty lady? | 
0þh. Well, God 'ield you? ! They ſay, the owl was a 
baker's daughter“. Lord, we know what we are, bur 
know not what we may be. God be at your table ! 
King. Conceit upon her father. 
Oh. Pray, let us have no words of this; but when they 
ak you, what it means, ſay you this : 
To-morrow is Saint Valentints day®, 
All in the morning betime, 


And 


8 Larded all with ſweet fletbert;] The expreſſion is taken from 
wokery, JouNyON« 

Hell, God'ield yen /] I. e. Heaven reward you! 80, in Antony and 
Clerpatra: 

Tend me to-night two hours, I aſk no more, 
And the Gods yield you fort!“ 

So Sir John Grey, in a letter in Aſhmole's Appendix to his Account 
of the Garter, Numb. 46: „The king of his gracious lordſhipe, God 
Aud him, hafe choſen me to be one of his brethrene of the knyghts of 
be garter,” THEOBALD. 

— the 1] was a baker's daughter.) This was a metamorphoſis of 
tie common people, ariſing from the mealy appearance of the owl's fea- 
rs, and her guarding the bread from mice. WARBURTON. 

To guard the bread from mice, is rather the office of a cat than an 
dul. In barns and granaries, indeed, the ſervices of the ow! are till 
Kknowledged, This was, however, no metamorphoſis of the common 
f*:ple, but a legendary tory, which both Dr. Johaſon and myſelf have 
read, yet in what book at leaſt I cannot recollect. Our Saviour being re- 

ſed bread by the daughter of a baker, is deſcribed as puniſhing her by 
tuming her into an ow/, STEEVENS» 

Saint Valentine's day,] There is a rural tradition that about this 
ume of year birds chooſe their mates. Bourne in his Antiquities of the 
men People, obſerves, that © it is a ceremony never omitted among 


Q3 


And I a maid at ycur window, 
To be your Valentine : 
Then up he roſe, and denn d his cloaths*, 
And dupp'd the chamber door; 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Newer departed mere. 
King. Pretty Ophelia! 
Ozh. Indeed, without an oath, I'll make an end on';, 
By Gis, and by Saint Charity, 
Alack, and fie for ſhame! 


the vulgar, to draw lots, which they term Yalentines, on the che befure 
Valentine-day. The names of a ſelect number of one ſex are by an 
equal number of the other put into ſome veſſel ; and after that every one 
draws a name, Which for the preſent is called their Valentine, and is alſy 
I'd upon as a good omen of their being man and wife aiterwards,” 
Mr. Brand adds, that he has “ ſezrched the Legend of St. Valentine, 
ut thinks there is no occurrence in his life, that could have giver. riſe to 
tis ceremony.“ MALONE. ; 

i — conn'd his chaths,] To don, is to ds en, to put on, 28 dF is 
to do , put off. STEEVENS. 

2 ard dupp'd the chamber-door 3) To dup, is to do wp; to lift the 
lach. It were eaſy to write, And op'd, Jon x to. 

To dup, was a common contraction of to de up, So, in Damen and 
Pythias, 1582 3 * the porters are drunk; will they not dup the zue 
to-day ?” 

Lord Surrey, in his tranſlation of the ſecond ZEneid, renders Pate 
duntar porte, The gates caft up, we iſſued out to play.“ The phraſe 
ſeems to have been adopted either from doing up the latch, or drawing up 
the portcullis. 

Ic appears from Martin Mark-all's Apolegie to the Bel. man of Lendin, 
1510, that in the cant of gypſies, &e. Dup the gigger, ſignified to chen 
e deere. STEEVENS. f 

A Gis, and by Saint Charity, ] Saint Charity is a knovn ſaint among 
te Roman Catholics, Spenſer mentions her, Eclog. V. 255: 

Ah dear lord, and ſweet Saint Charity!“ II 
1 find, by Gife, uſed as an 2djuration, both by Gaſcoigne in his Poems, 
by Preſton in his Cambyſes, and in X. Edward III. 1599: 
© By Eis, fair lords, ere many daies be paſt,” &c. ah Seda 

In the ſcene between the baſtard Faulconbridge and the frier . 
nunre in the firſt part of The troubleſome Raigne of King Jebn, _ 
1779, p. 256, &c.) the nunne ſwears by Gis, and the fners Pts“ 
179» P. g III) 
Sairt Withold, (another obſolete faint mentioned in X. Lear, Act 
and adjure him by Saint Charitie to hear them. BLACKSTONE * 

By Gi —There is not the leaſt mention of any ſaint whoſe es 
reſponds with this, either in the Roman Calendar, the 3 n p 
Sarum, or in the Benedictionary of Biſhop Athelwold. ] be oe - 
word to be only a corrupted abbreviation of Feſus, the letters =. 
being anciently all that was ſet down to denote that ſacred name, 
altars, the covers of books, &c. RI DIE. 


— 


Young 
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Young men will do't, if they come tot ; 
By cock*, they are to blame. 
DPuoth fhe, before you tumbled me, 
You promis'd me to wed : 
[ He anſwers 5. ] 
So would I ha done, by yonder ſun, 
An thou hadſt not come to my bed. 
Kg. How long hath ſhe been thus ? | 
0%. J hope, all will be well. We muſt be patient: 
but 1 cannot chooſe but weep, to think, they ſhould lay 
him i' the cold ground: My brother ſhall know of it, and 
oJ thank you for your good counſel. Come, my coach! 
Good night, ladies“; good night, ſweet ladies: good 


night, good night. [ Exit. 
King, Follow her cloſe; give her good watch, I pray 
you. [ Exit Horatio, 


0! this is the poiſon of deep grief; it ſprings 
All from her father's death : And now behold, O Gertrude, 
Gertrude, 


When forrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 

But in battalions | Firſt, her father ſlain; 

Next, your ſon gone; and he moſt violent author 

Of his own juſt remove: The people muddy'd, 

Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts, and whiſpers, 
For good Polonius' death; and we have done but greenly 7, 
ln hugger-mugger to enter him * : Poor Ophelia 


Divided 


* By cocky] This is likewife a corruptiva of the ſacred name. 
Many inftances of it are given in a note at the beginning of the fitth 
Act of the Second Part of X. Ierry IV. STEEVENS. 

* He anſwers.) Theſe words I have added from the quartos. 

STEVENS. 

5 Come, my coach! Good night, ladies ;] In Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
1550, Zabina in her frenzy uſes the ſame expreiſion : © Hell, make 
ready my ccach, my chair, my jewels I come, 1 come.” MALON E. 

7 — but greenly,] But unſtilfully; with greenneſs 3 that is, without 
maturity of judgment. Jon x So N. 

» hugger-mugger to enter bim :—] All the modern editions that 
| have conſulted, give it, 

In private te enter him. 

That the words now replaced are better, I do not undertake to prove; it 
Is ſufficient that they are Shakſpeare's : if phraſeology is to be changed as 
werds grow uncouth by diſuſe, or groſs by vulgarity, the hiſtory of every 
language will be loſt ; we ſhall no longer have the words of any author; 
and, as theſe alterations will be often unſkilfully made, we ſhall in time 
are very little of his meaning. Jon x so. 
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Divided from herſelf, and her fair judgment; 

Withcut the which we are pictures, or mere beaſts. 

Laſt, and as much containing as all theſe, 

Her brother is in ſecret come from France : 

Feeds on his wonder®, keeps himſelf in clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infe& his ear 

With peſtilent ſpeeches of his father's death ; 

Wherein neceſſity, of matter beggar'd*, 

Will nothing ſtick our perſon to arraign 

In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering-piece , in many places 

Gives me ſuperfluous death ! [ 4 noiſe within, 
Queen, Alack ! what noiſe is this 3 ? 


On this juſt obſervation 1 ground the reſtoration” of a groſs and un- 
pleaſing word in a preceding paſſage, for which Mr. Pope ſubſtituted 
groan, See p. 275, n. 3. The alteration in the preſent inſtance was 
wade by the ſame editor. MALoONEZ. a 

Shak ſpeare probably took the expreſſion from the following paſſage in 
Sir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch.“ Antonius thinking that his 
body ſhould be honourably buried, and not in hugger-mugger.” 

It is uſed in Harrington's Arioſto: 

** So that it might be done in bugger-mugger.” 

It appears from Greene's . of Coneycatching, 1592, that 
to bugger, was to lurk about. STEEVENS. POS 

The meaning of the expreſſion is aſcertained by Florio's Italian Dic- 
tionary, 1598: Dinaſcoſo, Secretly, hiddenly, in bugger-muggere 5 

9 Feeds on his wender, —] The folio reads — Keeps on bis wonder —. 
The quarto.— Feeds on this ⁊vonder.— Thus the true reading is picked out 
from between them. Hanmer reads unneceſſarily, Feeds on - — 

1 Wherein neceſſity, &c.] Wherein, that is, in tobich peſtilent — 
neceſſity, or, the obligation of an accuſer to ſupport his charge, will netbig 

ſick, &c. Jonns0N- IA 

2 Like to a murdering-piece, &c.] Dr. Warburton thought that b) 
a murdering-piece was meant ** ſuch a piece as aſſaſſins uſe, with Gel 
barrels”* ; and Mr. Steevens conceived, that this explanation was ub e 

by the following paſſage in The Double Marriage of B. and F letcher ; 
« And, like a murdering piece, aims not at one, 
© But all that ſtand within the dangerous level.. 
But Dr. Warburton was certainly miſtaken. A murdering-piece Wi 
the ſpecific term in Shakſpeare's time, for a piece of ordnance, ot 5 
cannon. The word is found in Coles's Latin Dictionary, 1679, 
rendered, „ tormentum murale. , balf.. 
The ſmall cannon, which are, or were, uſed in the —— 
deck, or ſteerage of a ſhip of war, were within this century called 1. 
dering-picces. MAL ONE. 2 — 
3 Alack! xc. ] This ſpeech of the Queen is omitted in * s 


TEEVEN* 


Enter 
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Enter a Gentleman. 


King. Attend. Where are my Switzers* ? Let them 
- guard the door : 
What is the matter ? 
Gen. Save yourſelf, my lord ; 
The ocean, over-peering of his liſt “, 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, | 
Oer-bears your officers | The rabble call him, lord; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every word 5, 


* Where are my Switzers ?] 1 have obſerved in many of our old plays, 
that the guards attendant on kings are called Swwitzers, and that without 
any regard to the country where the ſcene is laid. REexv. 

The reaſon is, becauſe the Swiſs in the time of our poet, as at preſent, 
were hired to fight the battles of other nations. So, in Naſhe's Chriſt s 
Teares over Feruſalem, 4to. 1594 : ©* Law, logicke, and the Switzers, 
may be hired to fight for any body.” MaALoNE. 

+ The ocean woer-peering of his liſt,] Liſt, in this place, ſignifies boun- 
dary, i. e. the ſhore, 80, in X. Henry IV. P. I.: 

© The very /ift, the very utmoſt bound 

© Of all our fortunes.” 
The ſelvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, in our authour's 
thoughtss MALONE. 

5 The ratifiers and props of every word,] Sir T. Hanmer would tranf- 
poſe this line and the next. Dr. Warburton propoſes to read, ward; 
and Dr. Johnſon, weal, inſtead of word, 1-ſhould be rather for reading, 
With TYRWHIT TT. 

In the firſt folio there is only a comma at the end of the above line; 
and will not the paſſage bear this eon ſtruction ?—"The rabble call him 
lord; and, as if the world were now but to begin, and as if the ancient 
cultom of hereditary ſucceſſion were unknown, they, the ratifiers and 
props of every word be utters, cry, Let us make choice, that Laertes ſhall 
be king. ToLLET. 

This conſtruction might certainly be admitted, and the ratifiers and props 
ef every aberd might be underſtood to be applied to the rabble mentioned 
in 2 preceding line, without Hanmer's tranſpoſition of this and the follow- 
ing line; but there is no authority for what Mr. Tollet adds, “ of every 
word be [i. e. Laertes] utters, “ for the poet has not deſcribed Laertes as 
having uttered a word. If therefore the rabble are called the ratifiers and 
props of every word, we muſt underſtand, of every word uttered by 
themſelves :”* which is ſo tame, that it would be unjuſt to our poet to 

ſuppoſe that to have been his meaning. Ratifiers, &c. refer not to the 
people, but to cuſtom and antiquity, which the ſpeaker ſays are the true ra- 
liners and props of every word. The laſt'word however of the line may 
vell be ſuſpeQted to be corrupt; and Mr. Tyrwhitt has probably ſuggeſted 


ite true reading. MALONE. 
Q5 A 
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They cry, Chooſe we ; Laertes ſhall be king ! 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Laertes ſhall be king, Laertes king ! 

Queen. How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry 
O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs“. 


King. The doors are broke, [ Noiſe within, 


Enter LatrTEs, arm'd; Danes following. 


Laer. Where is this king ?—Sirs, ſtand you all without, 
Dan, No, let's come in. 
Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 
Dan. We will, we will. [7 hey retire without the dur, 
Laer. I thank you: — keep the door.—O thou vile king, 
Give me my father. 
Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 
Laer. That drop of blood, that's calm, proclaims me 
baſtard; 
Cries, cuckold, to my father; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaſte unſmirched brow ? 
Of my true mother. 
King. What is the cauſe, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks fo giant-like ?— 
Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our perſon ; 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, | 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will.— Tell me, Laertes, 
Why thou art thus incens'd ;—Let him go, Gertrude; 
Speak, man. 
Laer. Where is my father? 
King. Dead. | 
Queen. But not by him. 
King. Let him demand his fill. ; 
Laer. How came he dead? I'll not be juggled with: 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackeſt devil ! 
Conſcience, and grace, to the profoundeſt pit 


6 O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. ] Hounds run counter when 
they trace the trail backwards, lo N SON. a 

7 — unſmirched brav] i. e. clean, not defiled. To beſmirch, our 
author uſ-s Act I. ſc. v. | | 

This ſee pis to be an alluſion to a proverb often introduced in the old oo 
medies. Thus, in the London Prodigal, 1605: —as true 48 e lein 
between my man's brows.” STEE VERS. 
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[ dare damnation : To this point I ſtand,— 
That both the worlds I give to neghgence, 
Let come what comes ; only I'll be reveng'd 
Moſt throughly for my father. 
King. Who ſhall ſtay you ? 
Laer. My will, not all the world's: 
And, for my means, [I'll huſband them ſo well, 
They ſhall go far with little, 
King. Good Laertes, 
If you deſire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father's death, 1s't writ in your revenge, 
That, ſweep-ſtake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer ? 
Laer. None but his enemies. 
King. Will you know them then ? ; 
Laer. To his good friends thus wide Il ope my arms; 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican *, 
Nepaſt them With my blood. 
Ling. Why, now you ſpeak 
Like a good child, and a true gentleman. 
That I am guiltleſs of your father's death, 
And am moſt ſenſibly 9 in grief for it, 
It ſhall as level to your judgment *pear *, 
As day does to your eye. 
Danes, [ithin.] Let her come in. 
Laer. How now! what noiſe is that? 


R a = life-rend" ring telican, J So, in the ancient Interlude of Nature, 
. J. no date: 
Who taught the cok hys watche-howres to obſerve, 
&* Ar@ ſyng of corage wyth ſhryll throte on hye ? 
„VW no taught the pellycan her tender hart to carve? 
„ For ſhe nolde doe her byrdys to dye?“ 
Iris a!moit necdleſs to add that this account of the bird is entirely fa- 
bulus. STEEVENS. 
I rf ſer.fibly—] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio, following 
the errour of a later quarto, reads—moſt ſenſible. MALONE. 
te your judgment *prar,] So the quarto. The folio, and all 
the later editions, read,—to your judgment pierce, leſs intelligibly. 
a : OHNSONs 
This elifion of the verb to afpror, is common to Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, So, in The Maid of the Mill : 
And where they ef ſo excellent in little, 
They will but flame in great.“ STEEvVENS, 
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Enter OrRELIIA, fantaſtically dreſid with Rraws and 
flowers. 


O heat, dry up my brains! tears, ſeven times alt, 
Burn out the ſenſe and virtue of mine eye! — 
By heaven, thy madneſs ſhall be pay'd with weight, 
Till our ſcale turn the beam. O roſe of May ! 
Dear maid, kind fiſter, ſweet Ophelia !— 
O heavens ! is't poſſible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 
Nature is fine in love: and, where *tis fine, 
It ſends ſome precious inſtance of itſelf 
After the thing it loves 2. 
Oph. They | he him bare-fac'd on the bier; 
ey no nonny, nonny hey nonny * : 
And in his grave rain d many a tear ;— 
Fare you well, my dove ! 


Laer. Hadſt thou thy wits, and didſt perſuade revenge, 
It could not move thus. 


Oph. You muſt ſing, Down a-down*, an you call him 


a-down-Ar 


2 Nature is fine in love : and, where 'tis fine, 
It ſends = precious inflance of itſelf 
After the thing it loves.] Theſe lines are not in the quarto, and 

might have been omitted in the folio without great loſs, for they are ob- 
ſcure and affected; but, I think, they require no emendation. Le 
(fays Laertes) is the paſſion by which nature is moſt exalted and refined; 
and as ſubſtances, refined and ſubriliſed, eaſily obey any impulſe, or fol. 
low any attraction, ſome part of nature, ſo purified and refined, flies off 
after the attracting object, after the thing it loves. 

As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 

Ard ſeparate from their kindred dregs below, 

So flew ber ſoul —— Jon xsON. Es 

The meaning of the paſſage may be—that her wite, like the ſpirit of 

fine eſſences, flew off or evaporated. STEEVENs. RF 

3 They bore bim bare-fac'd on the bier, &c. ] So, in Chaucer's Knighte's 

Tale, late edit. ver. 2879 : 
« He laid him bare the viſage on the bere, 
«© Therewith he we pt that pitee was to here.” STEEVENS- 

4 Hey no nonny, &c.] Theſe words, which were the burthen of 4 

ſong, are found only in the folio. See Vol. XIII. p. 264, n. 6. 
Ma _ 
S — fing, Down 2 Perhaps Shakſpeare alludes to Pe! 
Sonnet, 7 Tho. Lodge, which 2 may find in Ergland's 
Helican, 1614: | 


„% Down 


a-40 
ſte w. 
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a-don-a. O, how the wheel becomes it?? It is the falſe 
teward, that ſtole his maſter's daughter. 


« Doron a-down, &c. 
« Thus Phillis ſung, 
« By fancy once diſtreſſed : &c. 
« And ſo fing I, with downe a-denune, &c. 
Down a-dowon is likewiſe the burthen of a ſong in the Three Ladies of 
Lindon, 1584, and perhaps common to many others. STEEVENS. 

See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: ** Filibuſtacchina, The bur- 

den of a countrie ſong z as we ſay Hay doune a doune, daun. 
MaroNE. 

6 0, eso the wheel becomes it!] The ſtory, alluded to I do not know; 

but perhaps the lady ſtolen by the ſteward was reduced to ſpin. 
OHNSONs 

The wheel may mean no more than the burthen of the f which 
ſhe had juſt repeated, and as ſuch was formerly uſed. I met with the 
following obſervation in an old quarto black-letter book, publiſhed before 
the time of Shakſpeare : 

« The ſong was accounted a good one, though it was not moche 
graced by the ⁊bbeele, which in no wiſe accorded with the ſubje& matter 
thereof." 

I quote this from memory, and from a book, ef which I cannot recol- 
le& the exact title or date; but the paſſage was in a preface to ſome ſongs 
or ſonnets. I well remember to have met with the word in the ſame ſenſe 
in other old books. 

Rota, however, as I am informed, is the ancient muſical term in Latin 
for the burden of a ſong. | 

The ballad, alluded to by Ophelia, is perhaps entered on the books of 
the Stationers* Company. October 1580. Four ballades of the Lord 
of Lorn and the Falſe Stexward,” &c. STEEVENS. 

I am inclined to think that wheel is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, 
and that theſe words allude to the occupation of the girl who is ſup- 
poſed to ſing the ſong alluded to by Ophelia.——The following lines in 
Hall's Virgidemiarum, 1597, appear to me to add ſome ſupport to this 
interpretation: 

* Some drunken rimer thinks his time well ſpent, 
6 If he can live to ſee his name in print; 

„% Who when he is once fleſhed to the preſſe, 

& And ſees his handſelle have ſuch faire ſucceſſe, 
« Sung to the ⁊obeele, and ſung unto the payle, 
He ſends forth thraves of ballads to the ſale. 

So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1614 : “She makes her 
hands hard with labour, and her heart ſoft with pittie; and when winter 
evenings fall early, fitting at her merry wheele, the ſings a defiance to the 
diday wheele of fortune.” 

Our authour likewiſe furniſhes an authority to the ſame purpoſe. 
Twelfth Night, Act II. ſc. iv. 

Come, the on we had laſt night: 
© The Feen and — in the ſun, 
e 


© Do uſe to chaunt it. 


A muſical antiquary may perhaps contend, that the controverted words 

the text allude to an ancient inſtrument mentioned by Chaucer, and 
called by him a rote, by others a vielle; which was played upon by the 
friction of a wheel, MALONE, 


Laer, 
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Laer. This nothing's more than matter. 

Oph. There's roſemary, that's for remembrance : pri 
you, love, remember: and there is panſies, that's 0 
thoughts 7. | 

Lacr. A document in madneſs ; thoughts and remem- 
brance fitted. 

Oph. There's fennel for you, and columbines s :;—there' 
rue for you ;—and here's ſome for me ;—we may call it, 


herb 


7 There's roſemary, that"s for remembrance and there is panſies, that's 
for theughts.) There is probably ſome mythology in the choice of 
theſe herbs, but 1 cannot explain it. Panſies is for thoughts, be- 
cauſe of its name, Penſezs ; but why roſemary indicates remembrance, 
except that it is an ever-green, and carried at funerals, 1 have not 
diſcovered. JoOHK$0N» 

So, in All Feels, a comedy, by Chapman, 1605: 

&© What flowers are theſe 
«© The Panſie this. 
6% O, that's for lovers” rhoughts ! 

Roſcmary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory. It was not 
only carried at funerals, but worn at weddings, as appears from a paſſage 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Eider Brother, Act III. ſc. i. 

So, in A Dialagae between Nature and the Phenix, by R. Cheſter, 
1601: 

6 There's reſemarie; the Arabians juſtifie 
&« Phyſitions of exceeding perfect {kill 
« It comforte th the braine and memorie,” &c. STEEVENS. 

Reſcrary being ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, was the emblem of 
fidelity in lovers. So, in A Handfull of Pleaſant Delites, containirg 
ſundrie neo Soncts, 16mo,. 1584: 

& Roſemary is for remembrance 
c Betweene us daie and night; 

cc Viking that I might alwaies have 
« You preſent in my fight.” 

The poem in which theſe lines are found, is entitled A Neſegaie al- 
evaies ſaveet for Lowers to ſend for Tikens of love, d. MALONE. 

s There's fennel for you, and columbines:] Greene, in his Or p 
for an Ugftart Ceurtier, 1620, calls fernel, <vomen's weeds : fit gene- 
rally for that ſex, ſich while they are maidens, they wiſh wantor iy.“ 

I know not of what columbines were ſuppoſed to be emblemat cal. 
They are again mentioned in Al Feels, by Chapman, 1605: 

«© What's that —a columbine ? 
46 No: that ehonkleſs flower grows not in my garden.“ 

Gerard, however, and other herbaliſts, impute few, if any, virtues to 
them; and they may therefore be ſtiled thankleſs, becauſe they appear to 
make no grateful return for their creation. 

Again, in the 25th Song of Drayton's Polyolbien : 

& The columbine amongſt, they ſparingly do ſet.” 
From the Caltha Poeterum, 1599, it ſhould ſeem as if this flower was the 
emblem of cuckoldom: 


— (ht 


hert 
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herb of grace o'ſundays? :—you may wear your rue with 
a difference *,—'There's a daily :I would give you ſome 
violets ; 


60 the blew cornuted columbine, 
« Like to the}crooked horns of Acheloy.” STEEvVENS. 

Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom on account of the horns of its 
nectaria, which are remarkable in this plant. See Aguilegia in Linnæus 
Genera, 684. S. W. 

Ophelia gives her fennel and columbines to the king. In the collection 
of Sonnets quoted above, the former is thus mentioned: 

« Fennel is for flatterers, 8 
« An evil thing 'tis ſure; 
« But I have alwaies meant truely, 
« With conſtant heart moſt pure.“ 

See alſo Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 : Dare finoccbio, to give 
ferrel to flatter, to diſſemble.“ Maroxe. 

9 There's rue for you 5—and here's ſome for me: v ,νe may call it herb 
ef grace o' ſundays : | I believe there is a quibble meant in this paſſage z 
12 anciently ſignifying the ſame as rub, i. e. ſorrow. Ophelia gives 
the queen ſome, and keeps a proportion of it for herſelf. There js the 
lane kind of play with the ſame word in King Richard the Second. 

Herb of grace is one of the titles which Tucca gives to William Rufus, 
in Decker's Satiromaſtix. I ſuppoſe the firſt ſyllable of the ſurname 
Rytus introduced the quibble. STEEVENS. 

| Tru may wear your rue with a difference.) This ſeems to refer 
to the rules of heraldry, where the younger brothers of a family bear the 
ſame arms with a difference, or mark of diſtinction. So, in Holinſhed's 
Reign of King Richard IT. p. 443 : ** — becauſe he was the youngeſt 
oi the Spenſers, he bare a border gules for a difference.” 

There may, however, be ſomewhat more implied here, than is ex- 
preſſzd. Jeu, madam, (ſays Ophelia to the Queen,) may call your RUE 
ty i's Sunday rame, REERB OF GRACE, and ſo wear it with a difference 
ts dif irguiſh it from mine, which can never be any thing but merely x uE, 
l. e. [170Ws STEEVENS» 

Herb of grace was not the ſunday name, but the every day name of 
e. In the common dictionaries of Shakſpeare's time it is called berb 
grace. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. ruta, and Cot- 
gave's French Dictionary, 1611, in v. rue. There is no ground there- 
wre for ſuppoſing, with Dr. Warbnrton, that rue was ca led herb of 
erice, from its being uſed in exorciſns performed in churches on 
lundays. 

Ophelia only means, I think, that the queen may with peculiar pro- 
pricty on ſundays, when ſhe ſolicits pardon for that crime which ſhe has 


ſo much occafion to rue and repent of, call her rue, herb of grace. Soy 


in Ki: Richard II. 
* Here did ſhe drop a tear; here in this place 
Il ſet a bank of rue, ſour berb of grace. 
* Rue, even for ruth, here ſhortly ſhall be ſeen, 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen.” 
Ophelia, after having given the queen rue, to remind her of the — 
"1 and centrition ſhe ought to feel for her inceſtuous marriage, tells 


— ry, 
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violets; but they wither'd all, when my father died? ;— 
They ſay, he made a good end,— 
For bonny feveet Robin is all my joy *,— [ ſings, 
Laer. Thought and afflition 5, paſſion, hell itſelf, 
She turns to favour, and to prettineſs, 
Oph. And will he not come again? ing. 
And will he not come again? 
No, no, be is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again. 


His beard was as white as ſnow ©, 
All flaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, he is gone, 


ſhe may wear it with à difference, to diſtinguiſh it from that worn by 
Ophelia herſelf; becauſe her tears flowed from the loſs of a father, thoſe 
of the queen ought to flow for her guilt. MAaLoxsx- 

2 There's a daiſy :] Greene in his Quip for an upſtart Courtier, has 
explained the ſignificance of this flower: „ — Next them grew the 
DISSEMBLING DPAISIE, to warn ſuch light-of-love wenches not to 
truſt every faire promiſe that ſuch amorous bachelors make them.” 

HENTTV. 

3 I would give you ſome violets, but they woitber'd all, auben my father 
dicd :] The violet is thus characterized in the old collection of Sonnets 
above quoted, printed in 1584. : 

Violet is for faithfulneſſe, 
« Which in me ſhall abide ; 
&« Hoping likewiſe that from your heart 
& You will not let it ſlide.” Marone. 

4 Fer bonny feoeet Robin is all my joy,—)] This is part of an old ſong, 
mentioned likewite by Beaumont and Fletcher. Two Noble Kinſmen, 
Act IV. ſc. i: 

«© — I can fivg the broom, 

| % Ard Bonny Robin. 

In the books of the Stationers* Company, 26 April, 1594, is entered 
« A ballad, intituled, A doleful adewe to the laſt Erle of Darbie, to the 
tune of Bonny ſweet Robin.” STEEVENS. 

5 Thought and afflicf ion,.—] Thought here, as in many other places, 
ſignifies melancholy. MALON E. : 

6 His beard was as white as ſnow, &c. ] This, and ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in the character of Ophelia, ſeem to have been ridiculed in 
' Eaftzwward Hee, a comedy written by Ben Jonſon, Chapman, and Mariton, 
printed 1605, Act III.: 

« His bead as white as milk, 
« All flaxen was bis hair; 
« But now he's dead, 
«& And laid in bis bed, 
& And never will come again. 
« God be at your labour!” ST EEYExNS. 
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And we caſt away moan ; 
God” a mercy on his ſoul ! 
And of all chriſtian ſouls? ! I pray God. God be wi? you! 
[Exit OPHELIA» 
Laer. Do you ſee this, O God ? 
King. Laertes, I muſt commune with your grief, 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wiſeſt friends you will, 
And they ſhall hear and judge 'twixt you and me: 
If by dire& or by collateral hand 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in ſatisfaction; but, if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we ſhall jointly labour with your ſoul . 
To give it due content. 
Laer. Let this be ſo; 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral. 
No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones“, 


No noble rite, nor formal oftentation,- 
Cry to be heard, as twere from heaven to earth, 
That J muſt call't in queſtion. 


King. So you ſhall; 
And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall, 
pray you, go with me, [ Exeunt, 


Cad 'a mercy on his foul ! 

And of all chriſtian ſouls ] This is the common conclufion to 
many of the ancient monumental inſcriptions. See Weever's Funeral 
Monuments, p. 657, 658. Barthelette, the publiſher of Gower's Con- 
fff Amantis, 1554, ſpeaking firſt of the funeral of Chaucer, and then 
of Gower, ſays, ** — he lieth buried in the monaſterie of Seynt Peter's 
a Weſtminſter, & c. on whoſe ſoules and all chriſten, Feſu have mercie. 

STEEVENS. 
6 No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment, o'er his bones,] It was the cuſtom, 
in the times of our author, to hang a ſword over the grave of a knight. 

JonnsoNs 

This practice is uniformly kept up to this day. Not only the ſword, 
but the helmet, gauntlet, ſpurs, and tabard, (i. e. a coat whereon the 
amorial enſigns were anciently depicted, from whence the term coat 
if armur) are hung over the grave of every knight. 

Sir J. HAWKINS» 
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SCENE VI. a 


Ancther Room in the ſame, 
Eater HoR AT10, and a Servant. 


Her. What are they, that would ſpeak with me ? 
Serv. Sailors, fir ; 
They ſay, they have letters for you. 
Hor. Let them come in.— | [ Exit Servant, 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I ſhould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet, 


Enter Sailors, 


1. Sail, God bleſs you, fir, 

Her, Let him bleſs thee too. - 

1. Sail, He ſhall, fir, an't pleaſe him, There's a letter 
for you, fir; it comes from the ambaſſador that was 
bound for England; if your name be Horatio, as 1 am 
let to know it 18, 

Her, [reads ] Horatio, when thou Halt have overlet'd | 
this, give theſe fellows ſeme means to the king; they have 
letters for him, Are wwe were two days old at — 4 pirate 
very warlile appointment gave us chats ; Finding eur. 
fetves tee flexw of Jail, we put on a compell*d walour ; and 
in the grapple 1 bearded them : en the inſtant, they got clear 
of cur hip; fo alone became their priſoner. I hey have 
dealt with me, like thieves of mercy ;' but they knew what 
they did; I am to do a good turn for them. Let the king 
hade the letters I hawve ſent ; and repair thou to me ewith 
as much haſte as thou wweuld'/t fly death. 1 have words 
to ſpeak in thine ear, will make thee dumb; yet are tht 
much too light for the bore of the matier®. Theſe good fe 
Jews will bring thee where I am. Roſencrantz and Guil- 
denſtern held their courſe for England : of them 1 have 


much to tell thee, Farewel. a | 
He that thou kneweſt thine, Hamict. [ 


— — 2 >> 


— — — — — 2 — HH — 9 <7 


9 — for the bore of the matter.] The bore is the caliber of a my = 
the capacity of the barrel, The matter (ſays Hamlet) ewould carry e 
vier words, JOKNSONs 


Come, 


/ 
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Come, I will give you way for theſe your letters ; 
And do't the ſpeedier, that you may direct me 
Jo him from whom you brought them. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 


Another Room in the ſame. 


Enter KING, and LAERTES. 


King. Now mutt your conſcience my acquirtance ſeal, 
And you mult put me in your heart for friend; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
Tut he, which hath your noble father ſlain, 
Pu:!u'd my life. 

Laer. It well appears :—But tell me, 
Wi.y you proc eded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crimeful and ſo capital in nature, ; 
As by your ſafety, greatneſs, wiſdom, all things elſe, 
You mainly were ſtier'd up! 

King, O, for two ſpecial reaſons z 
Which may to you, perhaps, ſeem much unſinew'd, 
But yet to me they are ſtrong, The queen, his mother, 
Lives almoſt by his looks ; and for myſelf, 

My virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) 
dhe is ſo conjunctivs to my life and ſoul, 
That, as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
| could not but by ner. The other motive, 
Way to a publick count I might not go, 
ls, the great love the general gender * bear him: 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
Work like the ſpring * that turneth wood to ſtone, 
Convert his gyves to graces; ſo that my arrows, 


be general gender] The common race of the people. 
JonNsONs 
2 Work like the ſpring—] This fimile is neither very ſeaſonable in the 
deep intereſt of this converſation, nor very accurately applied. Jt the 
ſpring had changed baſe metals to gold, the thought had been more proper. 
ON NSONs 

The folio, inſtead of—-vork,  reads—2vould, STEEVENS. : 
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Too lightly timber'd for fo loud a wind, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim'd them. 
Laer. And ſo have I a noble father loſt ; 
A ſiſter driven into deſperate terms ; 
Whoſe worth, if praiſes may go back again!, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: — But my revenge will come. 
King. Break not your ſleeps for that: you muſt not 
think, 
That we are made of ſtuff ſo flat and dull, 
That we can let our beard be ſhook with danger“, 
And think it paſtime. You ſhortly ſhall hear more: 
J lov'd your father, and we love ourſelf; 
And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, 
How now ? what news? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mg. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet? : 
This to your majeſty ; this to the queen, 
King. From Hamlet! Who brought them! 
Meg]. Sailors, my lord, they ſay : I ſaw them not; 
They were given me by Claudio, he received them 
Of him that brought them“. 
King. Laertes, you ſhall hear them ;— 
Leave us. x [ Exit Mefl, 
[reads.) High and mighty, you ſhall knew, I am et 
naked on your kingdom. {1 a-morrow ſhall I beg leave t0 


3 — for ſo loud a wind,] Thus the folio. The quarto 1604, ha 
for ſo loved arm'd : as extraordinary a corruption as any that is found in 
theſe plays. MATLON x. ; 

4 — if praiſes may go back again,] If I may praiſe what has been, 
but is now to be found no more, JonnsoN. ; fal 

5 That we can let our beard be ſhook with danger, ] It is wondertu 
that none of the advocates for the learning of Shakſpeare have told us that 
this line is imitated from Perſius, Sat. 2: 

Idcirco ſtolidam præbet tibi wellere barbam 
Jupiter? STEEVENS. 

6 How nato, & c.] Omitted in the quartos. Tux0BALD- 

7 Letters, &c.] Omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS. | the 

8 Of bim'that brought them.] 1 have reſtored this hemeſtich from 
quartos. STEEVENS, 

ſet 
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Jee your kingly eyes : when I ſhall, firſt aſking your pardon 
thereunto, recount the occaſion of my ſudden and more ſtrange 
return. Hamlet. 
What ſhould this mean? Are all the reſt come back ? 
Or is it ſome abuſe, aud no ſuch thing? 
Laer. Know you the hand? 4 
King. Tis Hamlet's character. Nated. — 
And, in a poſtſcript here, he ſays, alone. 
Can you adviſe me ? | 
Laer. I am loſt in it, my lord. But let him come; 
It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, 
That I ſhall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus diddeft thou. 
King. If it be fo, Laertes,- 
As how thould it be ſo ?—how otherwiſe ?— 
Will you be ruPd by me ? 
Laer. Ay, my lord; 
80 you will not o'er-rule me to a peace. | 
King. To thine own peace. If he be now return'd,— 
As checking at his voyage“, and that he means 
No more to undertake it,—1 will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he ſhall not chooſe but fall: 
And for his death no wind of blame ſhall breathe ; 
But even his mother ſhall uncharge the practice, 
And call it, accident. 
Laer. My lord, I will be rul'd; 
The rather, if you could deviſe it fo, 
That I might be the organ. 
King. It falls right. 
You have been talk'd of ſince your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 


| 
* As checking at his woyage,] Thus the folio» The quarto, 1604, N 4 
exhibits a corruption ſimilar to that mentioned in n. 3. It reads: As the 
ling at his voyage. MALONE. 6 ; | | 
The phraſe is from falconry; and may be juſtified from the following | 
paſſage in Hinde's Eliaſto Libidinoſo, 1606: “For who knows not, quoth | 
| 
| 


ſhe, that this hawk, which comes now ſo fair to the fiſt, may to-morrow 
beck at the lure 2” 


Again, in G. Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576 : 
But as the hawke, to gad which knowes the way, 
„Will hardly leave to checke at carren crowes, &e. 


: STEEVENS. 
Laer.)] The next fixteen lines are omitted in the folio. 
STEEVENS» 1.4 


Wher ein, 
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Whercin, they fay, you ſhine : your ſum of parts 
Did not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 
As did that one; and that, in my regard, 
Of the unworthieſt ſiege“. 

Laer. What part 1s that, my lord ? 

King. A very ribband in the cap of youth, 
Yet needſul too; for youth no leſs becomes 
The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 

han {etcled age his fables, and his weeds, 
Importing health, and gravenels3,—Two months ſince, 
Heie was a gentleman of Normandy, 
I have ſeen myſolf, and ſerv'd againſt, the French, 
And they can well on horſeback: but this gallant 
Had witckeraft in't; he grew unto his ſcat; 
And to ſuch wond'rous doing brought his horſe, 
As he had been incorps'd and demy-natur'd 
With the brave bealt : ſo far he topp'd my thought, 
That I, in forgery of ſhapes and tricks“, 
Come {tort of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman, was't ? 

King. A Norman. 

Laer. Upon my life, Lamord *, 

King. The very fame. 

Laer. I know him well: he is the brooch, indecd, 
And gem of all the nation, 

King. He made confeſſion of you; 
And gave you ſuch a maſterly report, 
For art and exerciſe in your defence 5, 
And for your rapier m6& eſpecial, 


2 Of the unworthicſt ſiege. ] Of the loweſt rank. Siege, for ſeat, 
Place, Jonns0N. 
So, in Otheils ; ; 
„I fetch my birth 
«© From men of royal ſiege.” STEEVENS» 

3 Importing health, and gravenejs. | Importing here may be, not 
inferring by logical confequence, but producing by phyſical effect. A 
young man regards 140W in his dreſs; an old man, health, ſonxsοx. 

Iniportirg health, I apprehend, means, denoting an attention ts beaith. 

NM ALONE. 

4 —in forgery of ſhapes and tricks,] I could no contrive ſo many 
proofs of ny as he could perform. lonN oN. 

* — Lamerd.} 1 hus the quarto, 1604. Suakiſpeart, I ſuſpect, wrote 
Lamode. det the nex: ſprech but one. TI folio has Lamound. 
5 MAaLONEs 


in your defence, That is, in the ſcience of defence. JokxsOx. 


That 


, 
* 
2 
| 
3 
* 
"A 
4 
* 
ka 
4 
4 
4 
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That he cried out, 't Would be a ſight indeed, : 
If one could match you : the ſcrimers © of their nation, 
He fr-ore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos'd them: Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet ſo envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but with and beg 
Your ſuiden coming o'er, to play with you. 
Now, out of this, 
Laer. What out of this, my lord? 
King. Laertes, was your father dear to you ? 
0: are you like the painting of a ſorrow, 
A face without a heart ? 
Laer. Why aſk you this? 
King. Not that I think, you did not love your father; 
But that I know, love is begun by time? ; 
Aud that I ſee, in paſſages of proof“, 
Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it. 
There lives within the very flame of love? 
A kind of wick, or ſmuff, that will abate it; 
And nothing is at a like goodneſs ſtill; 
For goodneſs, growing to a pluriſy “, 


Dies 


* —the ſcrimers—)] The fencers. Jon x so. 

From efcrimeur, Fr. a fencer. From here to the word them inclufively, 
is not in the folio. MALoNE. 

7 — love is begun by time ;] This is obſcure.» The meaning may be, 
le is not innate in us, and co-eſſential to our nature, but b:gins at a 
certain time from ſome external cauſe, and being always ſubject to the 
operations of time, ſuffers change and diminution. Jon xs. 


* —in paſſages of proof, ] In tranſactions of daily experience. 


OHNSONs 
9 There lives, &c.] The next ten lines are not in the folio. 
STEFVENSs 


Fer grodneſs, growing to a pluriſy,] I would believe, for the, honour 
of Shakſpeare, that he wrote pletbery. But I ebſerve the dramatic wri- 
ters of that time frequently call a fulneſs of blood a pleuxiſy, as if it 
came, not from gaz, but from plus, pluris. WARBURTON» 

I think the word ſhould be ſpelt=—plurify. This paſſage is fully ex- 
plained by one in Maſcal's treatiſe on catcl-, 1662, p. 187. Againft 
the blood, or plurifie of blood. The diſeaſe of blood is, ſome young 
horſes will feed, and being fat will increaſe blood, and ſo grow to 4 
Plurifie, ard die thereof if he have not ſoon help.“ Tot LET. 

Dr. Warburton is tight. The word is ſpelt pluriſy in the quartoy 
beg, and is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as here, in The Two Noble Kinſmen a 

v2 that len with blood 
„% The carth, whe»: it is fick, and cur'ſt the world 
„Of the plurifie of people.” 


Again, 
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Dies in his awn too-much: That we would do, 
We ſhould do when we would ; for this would changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many, 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; 
And then this feuld is like a ſpendthrift ſigh, 
That hurts by eafirg*. But, to the quick o' the ulcer; 
Hamlet comes back ; What would you undertake, 
To ſhew yourlelf in deed your father's ſon 
More than in words ? 

Laer. To cut his throat i' the church. 

King. No place, indeed, ſhould murder ſanctuarize; 
Revenge ſhould have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep cloſe within your chamber ; 


Again, in *Tis Pity ſbe's a Whore, by Ford, 1633: 
« Muſt your hut itch and p/urifie of luit, 
„ The hey-day of your luxury, be fed 
« Up to a ſurfrit? Maroxe. 

2 And ther this ſu uld is like a ſpendthrift figh, 

That burts by eafrg.—] A ſpendthrift figh is a ſigh that makes 
an unnece ſſary waſte of the vital flame. It is a notion very prevalent, 
that ſighs impair the ſtrength, and wear out the animal powers. 

OH NSON» 

Hence they are call'd, in X. Henry VI. —blood-conſuming gb. 

Again, in Pericles, 1609 : 

«© Do not conſume your blood with ſorrowing,” 

The idea is enlarged upon in Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 1579: 
© Why ftaye you not in tyme the ſource of your ſcorching fighes, that 
have already drayned your body of his wholeſome humoures, appoynted 
by nature to gyve ſucke to the entrals and inward parts of you ?” 

The original quarto, as well as the folio, reads—a ſpendthrift's ſigh ; 
but I have no doubt that it was a corruption, ariſing from the firſt letter 
of the following word gb, being an s. I have therefore, with the 
other modern editors, printed —ſpendtbrift ſigh, following a late quarto, 
(which however is of no authority,) printed in 1611. That a figh, 
if it conſumes the blood, hurts xs by eaſing, or is prejudicial to us on 
the whole, though it aftords a temporary relief, is ſufficiently clear: but 
the former part of the line, and then this ſhould, may require a little ex- 
plar ation. I ſuppoſe the king means to ſay, that if we do not promptly 
execute what we are convinced we ſhould or ought to do, we ſhall after- 
wards in vain repent our not having ſeized the fortunate moment for 
action: and this opportunity which we have let go by us, and the re- 
flection that we ſhould have done that, which, from ſupervening acci- 
dents, it is no longer in our power to do, is as prejudicial and painful to us 
as a blood-conſuming figh, that at once hurts and eaſes us. 

I apprehend the poet meant to compare ſuch a conduct, and the con- 
ſequent reflection, only to the pernicious quality which he ſuppoſed to de 
annexed to ſighing, and not to the temporary eaſe which it affords. His 
ſimiles, as I have frequently had occafion to obſerve, ſeldom run on four 
feet. MAT ONE. | 

Hamlet, 
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Hamlet, return'd, ſhall know you are come home: 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double varniſh on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you ; bring you, in fine, together, 
And wager o'er your heads: he, being remals 3, 
Moſt generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruſe the foils ; ſo that, with eaſe, 
Or with a little ſhuffling, you may chooſe 
A ſword unbated “, and, in a pals of practice 5, 
zequite him for your father. | 

Laer. J will do't: 
And, for the purpoſe, Ill anoint my ſword. 
| bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Collected from all ſimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave the thing from death, 
That is but ſcratch'd withall : PII touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him ſlightly, 
It may be death. 

King. Let's further think of this; 
Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, 
May fit us to our ſhape ®* : if this ſhould fail, 
And that our drift look through our bad performance, 
Twere better not aſſay d; therefore, this project 
Should have a back, or ſecond, that might hold, 


be being remiſs, ] He being not vigilant or cautious. JonxsO. 

+ A ſword unbated, -] Not blunted, as foils are by a button fixed to 
the end. So in Love's Labour's Loft : 

“% That honour, which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge.“ 
MaLoNnr, 

In Sir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, it is ſaid of one of the 
Metelli, that „he ſhewed the people the cruel fight of fencers at unre- 
bated ſwords.” STEEVENS. 

5 —a paſs of practice,] Practice is often by Shakſpeare, and other 
writers, taken for an infidicus ſtratagem, or privy treaſon, a ſenſe not in- 
congruous to this paſſage, where yet I rather believe, that nothing more 
is meant than a thruſt for exerciſe. Jon x so. 

So, in Look about you, 1600; 

« I pray God there be no practice in this change. 
; 2 more appoſitely in our author's Twelfth Night, Act V. 
v uit, 2 
This praiſe hath moſt ſhrewdly paſe'd upon thee.” 
; STEREVENS» 
' May fit us to our ſhape —] May enable us to afſume proper charac- 


, and to act our part. Jon x so. 


Vor, XIV. R If 
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If this ſhould blait in proof?. Soft let me fee ;= 
bh make a ſolemn wager on your cunnings,— 
a't: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make ycur bouts more violent to that end,) 
And that ke calls for drink, I'll have preferr'd him“ 
A chalice tor the nonce ; whergon but ſipping, 

If he by chance eſcape your venom'd ftuck 9, 

Cur purpote may hold there. But ſtay, what noiſe" ? 


Enter Queen, 


Fow now, ſweet queen * ? 
Yucen, One woe doth tread upon another's heel“, 
So fait they {ol.ow :— Your ſiſter's drown'd, Laertes, 


7 —— Hoſt in prof.] This, I believe, is a metaphor taken from « 


mine, which, in che proof or execution, ſometimes breaks out wich an 
1.cft:Cuil . Jounsoxs 
The word reef ſhews the metaphor to be taken from the trying or 
proving ſire- arms or cannon, which often blaſt or burſt in the pref. 
/ STEEVENS. 
E — I'll bave prefert'd bim] i. e. preſented to him. Thus the 
quarto, 1604. The word indeed is miſpelt, prefard. The folio reads 
— I'll have prepar'd him. MAL ONE. 
9 Your venem'd ſluck,] Your verom'd thru, Stuck was a term 
of the fencing ſchool. So, in Twvelfth Night : “ —and he gives me 
the fuck with ſuch a mortal motion, —.” Again, in The Return fm 
Parneſſus, 1606 : „Here is a fellow, Judicio, that carried the dratly 
Hic in his pen. See Florio's Italim Dictionary, 1598: „ Steccata, 1 
toyne, a tnuſt, a ſoccads given in fence.” MaLoxE. 
| — But flay, what neiſe?] I have recovered this from the quartos. 
STEEVENS, 
Ila now ſect queen ?] Theſe words are not in the quarto. The 
word now, which appears to have been omitted by the carelefinels of 
the tranſcriber or compoſitor, was ſupplied by the editor of the {econ 
folio.  MALONE. | : 
2 One Toe doth tread upon anot her's hecl,] A ſimilar thought occurs 
Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 
„One lorrow never comes, but brings an heir, 
«© That may ſucceed as his inheritor.”” STEEVENS- 
Again, in Drayton's Mortimeriades, 4to. 1596 : 
cc miſeries, which ſeldom come alone, 
© Thick on the neck one of another fell.“ 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 13 1ſt ſonnet : 
A thouſand groans, but thinking on thy fall, 
One on another's neck, —. MATLON E. 


Laer. 


Bardir 
7 

[ 
ſitions 
great 
liſhed 
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Laer. Dcown'd 1 O, waere ? 

9uzen, There is a willow grows aſcaunt the brook ?, 
Tadt hews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſtream ; 
faerewith fantaſtick garlands did the make, 
Of crow-tlowers, nettles, daiſies, and long purples “, 
Thac liberal ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 
Bat our cold maids do dead men's ſingers call them: 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious ſliver broke; 
Waen down her weedy trophies, and herſelf, 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her cloaths ſpread wide; 
And, mermaid like, a while they bore her up: 
Wich time, ſhe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes 5 ; 
A; one incapable of her own diſtreſs“, 
0: like a creature native and indu'd 
Uato that element? : but long it could not be, 


Till 


3 aſc unt the brook,] Thus the quartos. The folio reads, aſlant. 
Aſcaunce is interpreted in the Gloſſary to Chaucer—aſtew, aſide, fide- 
ys. STEEVENS. . 

* — aid long purples,] By ng purple is meant a plant, the modern 
bitanical name of which is orchis morio mas, anciently teſticulus morionis. 
The gegſer name by which it paſſes, is ſufficiently knowa in many parts 
of England, and particularly 1 1the county where Shakſpeare lived. 
Thus far Mr. Warner. Mr. Collins adds, that in Suſſex it is ſtill called 
dend men's bands 3 and that in Lyte's Herbal, 1578, its various names, 
too grots for repetition, are preſerved. STEEVENS. 

One of the groſſer names of this plant Gertrude had a particular 
reaſon to avoid: — t /e rampant widow. Liberal is tc2e-ſpoken, licen- 
tivus in language. So, in Othello: „Is he not a moſt profane and liberal 
counſcllor ? Again, in A Woman's a Weatbercock, by N. Field, 1612 3 

«Ka Next that, the fame 
O Of your neglect, and liberal. talking tongue, 
* Which breeds my honour an eternal wrong.” MATLON R. 

5 Which time, ſhe chaunted 3 of old tunes 3] Fletcher, in his 
Scrnful Lady, very injudiciouſly ridicules this incident: 

* I will run mad firſt, and if that get not pity, | 
* I'll drown myſelf to a moſt diſmal ditty.” WarruRTONe 

The quartos read“ ſnatches of old lauds,” i. e. bymns. 

" STEEVENS. 

5 As ene incapable of her own diftreſs,] As one having no under 
Birding or Knowledge of her danger. See p. 322, n. 8. MALONE. 

7 — like a creature native and indu'd 

 Unty that element.] As we are indued with certain original diſpo- 
ions and propenſities at our birth, Shakſpeare here uſes indued with 
great licentiouſneſs, for formed by nature; clothed, endowed, or fur- 
liſhed, with properties ſuited to the element of water, 
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Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Puli'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death“. 
Laer. Alas then, ſhe is drown'd ? 
Queen. Drown'd, drown'd. 
Laer. Too much of water haſt thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears: But yet 
It is our trick; nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will: when theſe are gone, 
Ie woman will be out ®.—Adieu, my lord ? 
|] have a ſpeech of fire; that fain would blaze, 
But that this folly drowns it“. [ Exit, 
King, Let's follow, Gertrude : | 
How much I had to do to calm his rage! 
Now fear I, this will give it ſtart again; 


Therefore, let's follow. [ Exeunt, 


Our old writers uſed indued and endowed indiſcriminately, “ To 
indue,” ſays Minſheu in his Dictionary, “ ſepiſſime refertur ad dotes 
animo infuſas, quibus nimirum ingenium alicujus imbutum et initiatum 
eſt, unde et G. inſtruire eſt. L. imbuere. In buere proprie eſt inchoue 
ct initiari.” 

In Cotgrave's French Dictionary, 1611, irftruire is interpreted, © to 
faſhion, to furniſh with.” Maroxr. ; 

8 To muddy death.] In the firſt ſcene of the next act we find Ophelia 
buried with 1uch rites as betoken ſhe foredid ber con life. Shaklpeare, 
Mr. Maſon has obſerved, © ſeems to have forgotten himſelf in the ſpeech 
before us, for there is not a ſingle circumſtance in this relation of her 
death, that induces us to think ſhe had drowned herſelf intentionally.” 
But it ſhould be remembered, that the account here given, is that of 
a friend; and that the queen could not poſlibly know what patſed in 
the mind of Ophelia, when ſhe placed herſelf in fo perilous a ſituation. 
After the facts had been weighed and conſidered, the prieſt in the next at 
pronounces, that her death vas doubrful. Maronzs. 

9 The woman will be out.] i. e. tears will flow. So, in X. Heng J. 

« And all the woman came into my eyes.” Matrox. 

1 — that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly drowns it.] Thus the quarto, 1604 The 
folio reads—But that this folly dowbrs it, i. e. deut, or extinguilhes it 
See p. 211, n. 6, MALONES. 
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A Church-yard. 


Enter two Clowns, with ſpades, &c, 


1. Clown. Is ſhe to be buried in chriſtian burial, that 
wilfully ſeeks her own ſalvation ? ' 

2. Clown, I tell thee, ſhe is; therefore, make her grave 
traight* : the crowner hath ſet on her, and finds it chriſ- 
tian burial. 

1. Clown. How can that be, unleſs ſhe drown'd herſelf 
in her own defence, 

2. Clown, Why, *tis found ſo. 

1. Clown, It muſt be / offendendo; it cannot be elſe, 
For here lies the point: It I drown myſelf wittingly, 
it argues an act: and an act hath three tony It 15, 
to act, to do, and to perform: Argal, ſhe drown'd her- 
ſelf wittingly. 5 

2. Clown, Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1. Clown, Give me leave. Here lies the water; good: 
here ſtands the man; : If the man go to this water, 
and drown himſelf, it is, will he, nill he, he goes; mark 


1 nale ber grave ſtraight:] Make her grave from eaft to welt in a 
direct line parallel to the church; not from north to ſouth, athwart the 
regular line, This, I think, is meant. Joux son. 

| cannot think that this means any more than make ber grave imme- 
Gately. She is to be buried in chriftian burial, and conſequently the 
grave is to be made as uſual, My interpretation may be juſtified from 
the following paſſages in X. Henry V. and the play before us: — We 
cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen, who live by 
60 * of their needles, but it will be thought we keep a bawdy-houſe 

raigbt.“ 

Again, in Hamlet, Act III. fc. iv. © Pol. He will come ſtraight." 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor ; ** — we'll come and dreis you 
fraight,” Again, in Othel!s ; ' 

© Farewell, my Deſdemona, I will come to thee fraight.” 
: STEEVENS. 

Again, in Troilus and Crefſida ; Let us make ready ſtraight.” 

MALONE. 

3 —an a# hath three branches; it is to ach, to do, and to perform :] 
Ridicule on ſcholaſtic divifions without diſtinction; and of diſti actions 
"\!thout difference. WARBURTON» 
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vou that: but if the water come to him, and drown him, 
he drowns not himſelf: Argal, he, that is not ovilty of 
t::s own death, ſnorters not his own life. od 

2. Chwn. But is this law ? 

1. Clexvn, Ay, marry 1s't; crowner's-queſt law“. 

2. Clown, Will you ha? the truth on't ? If this had not 
been a gentlewoman, ſhe ſhould have been bury'd out of 
ch: iſtian burial. 

1. Chan, Why, there thou ſay'ſt: And the more pity; 
that great folks ſhould have countenance in this world 
to drown or hang themſelves, more than their even chiiſ 
tian“. Come; my ſpade. There is no ancient gentlemen 
but gardiners, ditchers, and grave-makers; they hold up 
Adam's profe ſſion. 

2. Clcavn. Was he a gentleman? 


1 creoner's gugft-latv.] 1 ſtrongly ſuſpect that this is a ridicule? 
on the caſe of Dame Hales, reported by Plowden in his Commentaries, 
: determined in 3 Eliz. 

I ſtems, her huſband Sir James Hales had drowned himſelf in a river; 
2.6 the qusſtion was, whether by this act a forfeiture of a leaſe from the 
dean ard chapter of Canterbury, which he was poſſeſſed of, did not accrue 
the crown 2 an inquiſition was found before the coroner, which found 
mti ce ſe. The legal and logical ſubtleties, ariſing in the courſe of 
Le argument of this caſe, gave a very fair opportunity for a freer at 
euer queſt-law. The exprefiion, a little before, that an of bath 
ikree branches, &c. is fo pointed an alluſion to the caſe I mention, that I 
cannot doubt but that Shakſpeare was acquainted with and meant to 
laugh at it. 

It may be added, that on this occaſion a great deal of ſubtilty was uſed, 
to aſcertain whether Sir James was the agent or the patient; or, in other 
words, whether be evert to che water, or the <vater came to bim. Tie 
cauſe of Sir James's madneſs was the circumſtance of his having been the 
judge who condemned lady Jane Gray, Sir J. HawxINs- 3 

If Shakſpeare meant to allude to the caſe of Dame Hales, (which in- 
deed ſeems not improbable,) he muſt have heard of that caſe in conver- 
ſation; for it was determined before he was born, and Plowden's Com- 
mentaries, in which it is reported, were not tranſlated into Engliſh till a 
few years ago. Our authour's ſtudy was probably not much encumbered 
with old French Reports. MaLoxr. 

5 — their even chriſtian.) So all the old books, and rightly. An 
old Engliſh expreſſion for fellow-chriſtians. TRHIX LRV. 

So, in Chaucer's Jack Upland : If freres cannot or mom not excl 
*hem of theſe queſtions aſked of hem, it ſemeth that they be horrivie 
giltie agAnit God, and ther even chriſtian; &c. STEE VERS. 

So King Henry the Eighth in his anſwer to parliament in 1546: 
4 — you might ſay that I, beyng put in ſo ſpeciall a truſt as J am in this 


xcuſe 


caſe, were no truſtic frende to you, nor charitable man to mine ever 
chriſtian, Hall's Chronicle, fol. 261. MALoNE. 
© 1. Clonn. 
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1. Cl:wr. He was the firſt that ever bore arms. 

2. Cloaun s. Why, he had none. 

1. Clown. What, art a heathen? How doſt thou un- 
derſtand the ſcripture ? The ſcripture ſays, Adam digg'd ; 
Could he dig without arms? I'll put another queſtion 
to thee : if thou anſwer'ſt me not to the purpoſe, confeſs 
thyſelf—*. 

2. Clown. Go to. 

1. Clown, What is he, that builds ſtronger than either 
the maſon, the ſhipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2. Clown. The gallows-maker ; for that frame outlives 
a thouſand tenants. » 

1. Clown, I like thy wit well, in good faith; the gal- 
lows does well: But how does it well? it does well to thoſe 
that do ill: now thou doſt ill, to ſay, the gallows is built 
ſtronger than the church; argal, the gallows may do well 
to thee. To't again; come. 

2. Clown, Who builds ſtronger than a maſon, a ſhip- 
wright, or a earpenter? 

1. Clown, Ay, tell me that, and unyoke ?. 

2. Clown. Marry, now I can tell, 

1. Clown, To't. 

2. Clown, Maſs, I cannot tell. 


Enter HAMLET, and HORATI10, at @ diftance. 


1. Clown. Cudgel thy brains no more about it* ; for 
your dull aſs will not mend his pace with beating: and, 


"2, Clown.) This ſpeech, and the next as far agrvithout arms, is 
not in the quartos. STEEVENS. 

- confeſs thyſ-if —] and be bang'd, the clown, I ſuppoſe, would 
have laid, if he had not been interrupted. This was a common pro- 
verdial ſentence. See Othello, Act IV. fc. i.—He might, however, 
have intended to ſay, confeſs thyſelf an aſs. Matone. | 

7 Ay, tell me that, and unyke.] If it be not ſufficient to ſay, with 

. Warburton, that the phraſe might be taken from huſbandry, . without 
much depth of reading, we may produce it from a dittie of the workmen 
ot Dover, preſerved in the editions to Holinſhed, p. 1546: 

*© My bow is broke, I would unyoke, | 
My foot is fore, I can worke no more.” FARMER. 
Again, in Draytan's Pelyolbion, at the end of Song I. 
Here Fil unyoke awhile and turne my ſteeds to meat. 
„Aan, in P. Holland's Tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. p. 593: 
in the evening, and when thou doſt unyoke.” STEEVENS» 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it;] So, in The Maydes Metamare 
fle, by John Lily, 1600: 
In vain, I fear, I beate my brains about, 
* Proving by ſ:arch to find my miſtreſſe out.” Mat ox z. 


R 4 when 


when you are aſk'd this queſtion next, ſay, a grave. 
maker; the houſes that he makes, laſt till doomſdav. 
Go, get thee to Vaughan, and fetch me a ſoup of li. 
quor. | [ Exit 2. Claus. 


He digs, and ſings. 


In youth when I did love, did lowe?, 
Methought, it was wery faveet, 

To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my bebove 
O, metgought, there was nothing meet *, 


Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his buſineſs ? he ſings 
at grave-making. 

Hor. Cuſtom hath made it in him a property of eaſi- 
neſs. 

Ham, *Tis e'en ſo: the hand of little employment hath 
the daintier ſenſe, 


1. Clown. But age, with his ftealing ſteps, { fings, 
Hath claw'd me in his clutch, 


In yeuth when I did love, &.] The three ſtangas, ſung here by 
the grave-digger, are extracted, with a flight variation, from a little 
pen, called The Aged Lover renounceth love, written by Henry How- 
ard, earl of Surrey, who flouriſhed in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
and who was beheaded in 1547, on a ſtrained accuſation of treaſon, 

THEOBALD: 

1  ncthing meet.] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, reads: 

O me thought there a was nothing a meet. MATLOxRE. 

The original poem from which this ſtanza is taken, like the other 
ſucceeding ones, is preſerved among lord Surrey's poems; though, 35 
Dr. Percy has obſerved, it is attributed to lord Vaux by George Gal- 
coigne. See an epiſtle prefixed to one of his poems, printed with the 
reſt of his works, 1575. By others it is ſuppoſed to have been written 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

I lotbe that I did love; 8 
In youth that I thought ſruete 
As time requires fer my bebove, 
- Methinks they are not mete. 

All theſe difficulties, however, (ſays the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
Hiſt. of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. III. p. 45.) are at once adjuſted by Mis. 
Harl. in the Britiſh Muſeum, 1713—25, in which we have a cf! 
of Vaux's poems, beginning, J lotbe that I did love, with this title ; 
« A dyttie or ſonet made by the lord Vaus, in the time of the noble 
quene Marye, repreſenting the image of death.” ; 

The entire ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his 
Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry. STEEVENS» 
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And hath ſhipped me into the land, 
As if I had never been ſuch . [throws up a ſcull. 


Ham. That ſcull had a tongue in it, and could ſing 
once: How the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it 
were Cain's jaw-bone, that did the firſt murder! This 
might be the pate of a politician, which this aſs now o'er 
reaches 3 + one that would circumvent God, might it not? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 

Ham. Or of a courtier ; which could ſay, Good-morrew, 
fweet lord ! How deſt thou, good lord ? This might be my 
lord ſuch-a-one, that prais'd my lord ſuch-a-one*'s horſe, 
when he meant to beg it“; might it not? | 

Her. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e'n ſo: and now my lady Worm's* ; chap- 
1:5, and knock'd about the mazzard with a ſexton's ſpade : 
Here's fine revolution, an we had the trick to ſee't. Did 
theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but to play at log- 
gats with them © ? mine ache to think on't. 
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I. Clown. 


2 As if I bad never been ſuch.] Thus, in the original: 
For age with ſtealing ſteps 
Hath claude me with his crmoch ; 
And lufty youthe awvay be leapes, 
As there bad bene none ſuch. STEEVENS. 

- which this aſs now o'er-ceaches ;] Thus the quarto, 1604. The 
folio reads—0'er-offices, MALONE. 

Over-reaches agrees better with the ſentence : it is a ſtrong exagge- 
ration to remark, that an aſs can over-reach him who would once have 
tried to circumwent==, I believe both the words were Shakſpeare's. 
An author in reviſing his work, when his original ideas have faded from 
his mind, and new obſervations have produced new ſentiments, eaſily in- 
troduces images which have been more newly impreſſed upon him, with- 
out obſerving their want of congruity to the general texture of his original 
deſigns Jon x SON. 

* This might be my lord ſuch-a-one, that prais d my lord ſuch-a one: 
borſe, when be meant to beg it;] So, in Timon of Athens, Act I.: 

wy my lord, you gave 
« Good words the other day of a bay courſer 
© rode on; it is yours, becauſe you lik'd it.” STEZVIZNS. 

5 — and now my lady Worm's ;] The ſcull that was my lord Such-a- 

me's, is now my lady Worm's. Jonxsox. 
Fr. lay at loggats with them ?] So Ben Jonſon, Tale of a Tub, 
. ic. vi. 
„Now are they toſſing of his legs and arms, 
Like /oggats at a pear-tree.” 
So, in an old collection of epigrams, ſatires, &c. 
T To play at /oggats, nine holes, or ten pinnes.” 
R 5 It 


870 . 


I. Clown. A picle- axe, and a ſpade, a. ſpade, [ ſings, 
For—and a forouding ſheet : 
O, a pit of clay for to be made 

For ſuch a gueſt is meet7 , [throws up a ſcull. 


Ham. There's another: Why may not that be the {cull 


of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits * now, his quillets?, - 


his caſes, his tenures, and his tricks? why doey he ſuffer 
this rude knave now to knock him about the ſconce * with 
a dirty ſhovel, and will not tell him of his action of bat- 
tery ? Humph ! This fellow might be in's time a great 
buyer of land, with his ſtatutes , his recognizances, his 
fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries : 1s this the fine 


It is one of the unlawful games enumerated in the ſtatute of 43 of 
Henry VIII. STEVENS. 

Lroggetting in the fields is mentioned for the firſt time among other 
« nero and crafty games and plays,” in the ſtatute 33 Henry VIII. e. 9. 
Not being mentioned in former acts againit unlawful games, it was 
probably not practiſed long before the ſtatute of Henry the Eighth was 
made. Maroxe, 

A [-ggat-ground, like a ſkittle-ground, is ſtrewed wich aſhes, but i 
more extenſive. A bowl much larger than the jack of the game 01 
bowls is thrown firſt, The pins, which I believe are called gu, 
are much thinner and lighter at one extremity than the other. The buwi 
being firſt thrown, the players take the pins up by the thinner and lighter 
end, and fling them towards the bowl, and in ſuch a manner that the 
pins may once turn round in the air, and ſlide with the thinrer extremit; 
foremoſt towards the bowl. The pins are about one or two and twenty 
inches long. BLovxT. 

7 For ſuch a gueſt is meet.) Thus in the original. 

A pick-axe and a ſpade, 
And ete a ſbrowdi.- q ſheet ; 
A bouſe of clay for to be made, 
For juch a gueſt moſt meet, STEE VERS. 
T a guiddits, Ec. ] i. e. ſubtleties. So, in Seliman and Perſeds : 
„I am wiſe, but qguiddits will not anſwer death.” STEEVENS 
Again, in Drayton's Owwle, 4to. 1604: 
„ By ſome ſtrange guiddit, or ſome wreſted clauſe, 
4 To find him guiltie of the breach of lawes.” Matoxx. 

9 — bis quiliets,] Quillets are nice and frivclous diſtinctions. The 

word is rendered by Coles in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, res 2 
ALONE» 

1 — the ſconce—] i. e. the head. STEEVENS» . 

2 — bis ſtatutes, ] By a ſtatute is here meant, not an act of parla- 
ment, but a ſpecies of ſecurity for money, affecting real property 5 
whereby the lands of the debtor are conveyed to the creditor, till out 0! 
the rents and profits of them his debt may be ſatighed, MALoNnE. 
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of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries 3, to have 
his fine pate fall of fine dirt ? will his vouchers vouch him 
no more of his purchaſes, and double ones too, than the 
length and breadth of a pair of indentures ? The very 
conveyances of his lands will hardly he in this box; and 
muſt the inheritor himſelf have no more ? ha ? 

Her. Not a jot more, my lord.. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of ſheep -ſkins ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-ſkins too. | 

Ham. They are ſheep, and calves, which ſeek out aſ- 
ſurance in that“. I will ſpeak to this fellow :—Whoſe 
grave's this, ſirrah? 5 

1. Cloaon. Mine, ſir.— 


O, a pit of clay for to be made [ lings. 
For ſuch a gueſt is meet. 


Ham. I think it to be thine, indeed; for thou ly'ſt in't. 

1. Cl:wn. You he out on't, fir, and therefore it is not 
yours: for my part, I do not lie in't, yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou doſt lie in't, to be in't, and ſay it is thine : 
'tis for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou ly'ſt. 

1. Clown, Tis a quick lie, fir ;#twill away again, from 
me to you. l 

Ham. What man doſt thou dig it for? 

1. Clown. For no man, fir. 

Ham. What woman then? 

1. Clown, For none neither, 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't ? 

1. Chan, One, that was a woman, fir; but, reſt her 
foul, ſhe's dead. _— 

Ham. How abſolute the knave is! we muſt ſpeak by the 
card*, or equivocation will undo us. By the lord, Ho- 

ratio 


3 Ir this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, ] 
Omitted in the quartos. STEEVEXS. | 

* — aſſurance in that.] A quibble is intended. Deeds, which are 
uſually written on parchment, are called the common aſſurances of the 
kingdom. MALONE. 

5 —by the card, —] i. e. we muſt ſpeak with the ſame precifion and 
accuracy as is obſerved in marking the true diſtances of coaſts, the 
heights, courſes, &c. in a ſea- chart, which in our poet's time was 
called a card. So in The Commonwealth and Government of Venice, 
40. 1599, p. 177 : „ Sebaſtian Munſter in his carde of Venice. 
Again, in Bacon's Eſſays, p. 326. edit. 1740 : „ Let him carry with 
lim alſo ſome card, or book, deſcribing the country — * 

velleth.“ 
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ratio, theſe three years I have taken note of it; the age i. 
grown ſo picked“, that the toe of the peaſant comes ſo 
near the heel of the courtier, he galls his kibe.—How long 
haſt thou been a grave-maker ? 

1. Clown. Of all the days i' the year, I came to't that 
day that our laſt king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long's that ſince ? 

1. Clown. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell that: 
It was that very day that young Hamlet was born“; he 
that 1s mad, and ſent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry, why was he ſent into England ? 

1. Clown. Why, becauſe he was mad: he ſhall recover 
his wits there; or, if he do not, 'tis no great matter 
there. 

Ham. Why ? 

I. Chwn. "Twill not be ſeen in him there; there the 
men are as mad as he. 

Ham. How came he mad ? 

1. Clown. Very ſtrangely, they ſay. 

Ham. How ſtrangely ? 

1. Clown. Faith, cen with loſing his wits. 

Ham. Upon what ground ? 

1. Chwn, Why, here in Denmark; I have been ſexton 
here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham, How long will a man lie i“ the earth ere he rot? 

1. Clown. Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, (as 
we have many pocky corſes now-a-days *, that wall ſcarce 


velleth.” In 1589 was publiſhed in 4to, A briefe Diſcourſe of Mappes 
and Cardes, and of their LIIſes.— The ** ſhipman's card in Macbat, 
is the paper on which the different points of the compals are 3 
ALONE» 
© = the age is grown fo picked, —] i. e. ſo ſpruce, ſo quaint, ſo 
affected. 

There is, I think, no alluſion to picked or pointed ſhoes, as has been 
ſuppoſed. Picked was a common word of Shakſpeare's age, in the ſenſe 
above given, and is found in, Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617, with its ori- 
ginal ſignification: ©** Trimm'd or dreſt ſprucely.“ It is here uſed meta- 
Phorically, MAaronz. | 

| 7 = that young Hamlet was born ;] By this ſcene it appears that Ham- 
let was then thirty years old, and knew Yorick well, who had been or 
twenty-two years. And yet in the beginning of the play he is __ 
as a young man, one that defigned to go back to ſchool, 1. e. i * 
univerfity of Wittenberg. The poet in the fifth act had forgot what he 
wrote in the firſt, BracxsToONE. | 
= new-a-days,] Omitted in the quarto. MALoNE. 
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bold the laying in,) be will laſt you ſome eight year, or 


aine year: a tanner will laſt you nine year. 

Ham. Why he more than another? 

1. Clown. Why, fir, his hide is ſo tann'd with his 
trade, that he will keep out water a_ great while; and 
your water is a fore decayer of your whorſon dead body. 
Here's a ſcull now hath lain you i'the earth three-and- 
twenty years. | 

Ham. Whoſe was it ? 

1. Clown. A whoreſon mad fellow's it was; Whoſe do 
you think it was ? , 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

1. Clown. A peſtilence on him for a mad rogue! he 
ur'd a flaggon of Rheniſh on my head once. This ſame 
cull, ſir, was Yorick's ſcull“, the king's jeſter. 

Ham. This? [rakes the ſeull, 
1. Cloaun. E'en that. 

Ham. Alas, poor Yorick !—I knew him, Horatio; a 
fellow of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy: he hath 
borne me on his back a thouſand times; and now, how 
abhorr'd in my imagination it is; my gorge riſes at it. 
Here hung thoſe lips, that I have kiſs'd I know not 
how oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? 
your ſongs? your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont 
to ſet the table on a roar ? Not one now, to mock your 
own grinning“? quite chap-fallen ? Now get you to my 
lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, 
to this favour * ſhe muſt come; make her laugh at that.— 
Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Hor. What's that, my lord ? | 

Ham, Doſt thou think, Alexander look'd o' this faſhion 
the earth? 

Hor. E'en ſo. 5 wa 

Ham. And ſmelt ſo? pah! [ throws down the ſcull. 


Vicht ſcull,-] Thus the folio.— The quarto reads——Sir Vo- 
rick's ſcull. MALONE. . 5 
* — your own grinning ?] Thus the quarto, 1604. The folio reads 
pour own yeering. In that copy, after this word, and chap-fallen, 
there is a note of interrogation, which all the editors have adopted. I 
doubt concerning its propriety, MAL ox. 
' — my lady's ber,] Thus the folio. The quartos read—my 
lady's table, meaning, I ſuppoſe, her dreſſing-rable. STzzvENs. 

— 1% this favour] i. e. to this countenance or —_— 

ALONE. 


Hor. 


A 
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Hor. E'en ſo, my lord. 

Ham. To what baſe uſes we may return, Horatio! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble duſt of Alexander, 
tili he find it ſtopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor. *Twere to conſider too curiouſly, to conſider fo. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
with modeſty enough, and likelihood to lead it: As thus; 
Alexander died; Alexander was buried. Alexander re. 
turneth to duſt; the duſt is earth; of earth we make loam : 
And why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might 
they not ſtop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Czfar3, dead, and turn'd to clay, 

Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw + ! 

But ſoft ! but ſoft ! aſide;— Here comes the king. 


Enter Prieſts, &c. in proceſſion; the corpſe of OrRELIA, 
LatrTEs and Meourners following it ; King, Queen, 
their Trains, &c. 


The queen, the courtiers: Who is this they follow ? 

And with ſuch maimed rites5 ! This doth betoken, 

The corſe, they follow, did with deſperate hand 

Fordo its own life *. *Twas of ſome eſtate” : 

Couch we a while, and mark. [ retiring with Horatio, 


— 


3 Imperious Cæſar,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The editor of the 
folio ſubſtituted imperial, not knowing that imperious was uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe. See Vol. XIII. p. 97, n. . There are other inſtances in 
the folio of a familiar term being ſubſtituted in the room of a more ancient 
word, See p. 80, note 9. MaLoxEx. 

4 — winter's flaw !] Winter's blaſt, JounxsoN. 

The quartos read to expel the waters flaw. STEEVENS». 

A flaw meant a ſudden guſt of wind. So, in Florio's Italian Dic- 
tionary, 1598 : „ Groppo, a flaw, or berrie of wind.” See alſo Cot- 

- grave's Dictionary, 1611 : Lis de went, a guſt or flaw of 4 
Maxoxx. 

s — maimed rites ] Imperfect obſequies. Jon x so. : 

6 Fordo its own life.] To ford, is to undo, to deſtroy. So, in 
Othello : 

«© this is the night 
% That either makes me, or fordoes me quite,” ds 

Again, in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540 : „* wolde to God it might be 
leful for me to fordeo myſelf, or to make an end of me I” STEEVENS- 

7 ſeme eſtate :] Some perſon of high rank. JonxsOx. 
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Lacr. What ceremony elle ? 

Ham. That 1s Laertes, 

A very noble youth : Mark. 

Laer. What ceremony elle ? 

1. Prieft *. Her obſequies have been as far enlarg'd 
As we have warranty“: Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command o'erſways the order, 
Sie thould in ground unſanctify'd have lodg'd 
Till the laſt trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on her : 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin crants“, 
Her maiden ſtrewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial *, 
Laer. Muſt there no more be done? 
Prie/t. No more be done; 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a requzem *, and ſuch reſt to her 
As to peace-parted ſouls, 


8 Prieft.] This prieſt in the old quarto is called defor. STEEvExs. 

* As oe have warranty :] Is chere any allufion here to the coroner's 
warrant, directed to the mixiſters and church- wardens of a parith, and 
permitting the body of a perſon who comes to an untimely end, to receive 
chriſtian burial? WNALLE. 

9 — allow'd ber virgin crants,] Thus the quarto, 1604. For this 
unuſual word the editor of the firſt folio ſubſtituted rites. By a more at- 
tentive examination and compariſmn of the quarto copies and the folio, 
Dr. Johnſon, I have no doubt, would have been convinced that this and 
may «ther changes in the folio were not made by Shakſpeare, as is ſug- 
geſled in the following note. MALONE. 

have been informed by an anonymous correſpondent, that crants 
is the German word for garlands, and I ſuppoſe it was retained by us 
from the Saxons. To carry garlands before the bier of a maiden, and 
to hang them over her grave, is ſtill the practice in rural pariſhes. 

Crants therefore was the original word, which the author, diſcovering 
it to be provincial, and perhaps not underſtood, changed to a term 
more intelligible, but leſs proper. Maiden rites give no certain or de- 
finitive image. He might have put maiden wreaths, or maiden gar- 
ards, but he perhaps beſtowed no thought upon it; and neither genius 
dor practice will always ſupply a haſty writer with the moſt proper diction. 

OHNSON« 

In Minſhew's Difionary, ſee Beades, where en Fs means 
tum reſaceum; and ſuch is the name of a character in this play. 

Tor Lr. 

f bell and burial.) Burial, here, ſigniſies interment in conſe- 
crated ground, WARBURTON» i 

2 To fing @ requiem,—] A Requiem is a maſs performed in Popiſh 
churches for the reſt of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed, The folio reads 
ing ſage requiems STEEVENS» 


Laer. 
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Laer. Lay her i' the earth 

And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh 

May violets ſpring !—I tell thee, churliſh prieſt, 

A miniſt'ring angel ſhall my ſiſter be, 

When thou leſt howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelia ! 
Ducen, Sweets to the ſweet : Farewel ! 
|; cattiring flowers, 

I hop'd, thou ſhould'ſt have been my ew) =: 2 

I thought, thy Eride-bed to have deck'd, ſweet maid, 

And not have ftrew'd thy grave. 

Laer. O, treble woe 

Fall ten times treble on that curſed head, 

Whoſe wicked deed thy moſt ingenious ſenſe 

Depriv'd thee of !—Hold off the earth a while, 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms : 

| 7 into the grave, 

Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead ; 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

To o'er-top old Pelion, or the ſkyiſh head 

Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. [advancing] What is he, whoſe grief 

Bears ſuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 

Conjures the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, 

Hamlet the Dane. [ leaps into the grave. 
Laer. The devil take thy ſoul ! [ grappling with bin. 
Ham. Thou pray'ſt not well. 

I pr'ythee, take thy fingers from my throat; 

For, though I am not ſplenetive and raſh, 

Yet have I in me ſomething . 

Which let thy wiſdom fear: Hold off thy hand. 

King. Pluck them aſunder. 
Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet ! 
Alls. Gentlemen. — 
Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. 
[The Attendants part them, and they come out of the grave. 
Ham, Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eye-lids will no longer wag. 
neen. O my ſon ! what theme ? 
am. I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thouſand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my ſum.—What wilt thou do for her ? 


3 All, &c.] This is reſtored from the quartos. STEZVENs- x 


ings 
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King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
Nuten. For love of God, forbear him. 
Ham. Zounds, ſhew me what thou'lt do: 
Woul't weep ? woul't fight? woul't faſt ? woul't tear thy- 
ſelf ? 


Woul't drink up eiſel “? eat a crocodile ? - 


4 Woul't drink up eiſel?] Wiul't is a contraction of <wvouldeft, 
[wouldeſt thou] and perhaps ought rather to be written wan. The 
quarto, 1604, has eff. In the folio the word is ſpelt efi/e. Eifil or -riſet 
is vinegar, The word is uſed by Chaucer, and Skelton, and by Sir Tho- 
mas More, Works, p. 21. edit. 1557: — 

©  - with ſowre pocion 
« If thou paine thy taſt, remember therewithal 
« How Chriſt for thee taſted ei and gall.” 

The word is alſo found in Minſheu's Dictionary, 1617, and in Coles's 

Latin Dictionary, 1679. 


Our poet, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, has again employed the ſame 


word in his 111th ſonnet: 
60 like a willing patient, 1 will drink 
« Potions of cyſell 'gainſt my ſtrong infection; 
« No bitterneſs that I will bitter think, 
© Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes, that a river was meant, either the 7/e, or 
Ogi, or Weiſel, a conſiderable river which falls into the Baltick ocean. 
The words, drink up, he conſiders as favourable to his notion. Had 
Shakſpeare,” he obſerves, meant to make Hamlet ſay, Wilt thou drink 
vinegar, he probably would not have uſed the term drink up, which 
means, totally to exbauſt. In King Richard IT. Act II. ſc. ii. (he adds) 
a thought in part the ſame occurs: 

A the taſk he undertakes, 


ce Is numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry.” 


But I muſt remark, in that paſſage evidently impgſibilities are pointed out. 


Hamlet is only talking of difficult or painful exertions. Every man can 
weep, fight, faſt, tear himſelf, drink a potion of vinegar, and eat a piece 
of a diſſected crocodile, however diſagreeable; for I have no doubt that 
the poet uſes the words eat @ crocodile, for eat of a crocodile. We yet uſe 
the ſame phraſeology in familiar language. 

On the phraſe drink up no ſtreſs can be laid, for our poet has employed 
the ſame expreſſion in his 214th ſonnet, without any idea of entirely ex- 
baſing, and merely as ſynonymous to drink: 

Or whether doth my mind, being crown'd with you, 
*© Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ? 
Again, in the ſame ſonnet : 
* — 'tis flattery in my ſeeing, 
And my great mind moſt kingly drinks it up.” 
Again, in Timon of Athens : 
* And how his filence drinks up his applauſe.” 
In Shakſpeare's time, as at preſent, to drink up, often meant no more 
nan limply to drink. So, in Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: ** Sor- 
Fire, to ſip or ſup up any drink.“ In like manner we ſometimes ſay, 
nen you have ſwallow'd down this potion,” though we mean no 
more tan—& when you have ſwallow'd this potion.” MALONE. In 


I'll do't.— Doſt thou come here to whine ? 
To out-face me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and fo will I: 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning zone, 
Make Offa like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
Pl! rant as well as thou. 
Queen. This is mere madneſs: 
And thus a while the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are diſclos'd 5, 
His filence will fit drooping. 
Ham. Hear you, fir ; 
What 1s the reaſon that you uſe me thus ? 
I lov'd you ever: But it is no matter; 
Let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. [ Exit, 
King. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him.— 
[ Exit Hor aT10, 
Strengthen your patience in our laſt night's ſpeech ; 
[to LAERTES, 


V. 


We'll put the matter to the preſent puſnu.— c 
Good Gertrude, ſet ſome watch over your ſon.— of | 
'This grave ſhall have a living monument : deſc 
An hour of quiet ſhortly ſhall we ſee ; 1 
Till then in patience our proceeding be. [ Exeunt, ot 


S This is mere madneſs : &c.] This ſpeech in the firſt folio is given to 
the king. Marons. ; 

6 When that ber golden ccuplets are diſclos'd, ] To = was anciently- lettt 
uſed for to hatch. So, in the Beste of Huntynge, Hauking, Tee, Kc. 
bl. I. no date: © Firſt they ben eges; and after they ben Iced ful 
haukes; and commonly goshaukes ben diſcloſed as ſone as the choughes. deat 
To exclude is the technical term at preſent. During three days after ſubt 
the pigeon has hatcbed her couplets, (for ſhe lays no more than tue egg5,) 
ſhe never quits her neſt, except for a few moments in queſt of a little 
food for herſelf ; as all her young require in that early ſtate, is to be kept race 
warm, an office which ſhe never entruſts to the male. STEEVENS- 

The young neftlings of the pigeon, when firſt diſcloſed, are callou, 


only covered with a yellow down : and for that reaſon ſtand in need of him, 
being cheriſhed by the kindly warmth of the hen, to protect them from | 
the chillneſs of the ambient air, for a conſiderable time after they are hzng 


hatched. HraTn. 
The word diſc/oſe has already occurred in a ſenſe nearly allied to batco, 
in this play : 
&« And I do doubt, the hatch and the diſcl:ſe Qicy 

% Will be ſome danger.“ MaLoNE. 
SCENE 
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SCENE It 
A Hall in the Caſtle. 

Enter HamLET, and HoRAaT10. / 


Ham. So much for this, fir : now ſhall you ſee the 
other © 
You do remember all the circumſtance ? 
Hor. Remember it, my lord! 
Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 
That would not let me fleep? ; methought, I lay 


Worſe 


7 Sir, in my beart there tt a kind of fighting, | 
That would not let me fleep ; &c.] So, in Troilas and Creſſida : 
« Within my ſoul there doth commence a fight, 
«© Of this ſtrange nature, &c, 

The Hyſtorie of Hamblet, bl. let. furniſhed our authour with the ſcheme 
of ſending the prince to England, and with moſt of the circumſtances 
deſcribed in this ſcene : | 

[After the death of Polonius] © Fengon [the king in the preſent 
play] could not content himſelfe, but ſtill his mind gave him that the 
foole [Hamlet] would play him ſome trick of legerdemaine. And in 
that conceit, ſeeking to be rid of him, determined to find the meanes to 
doe it by the aid of a ſtranger, making the king of England miniſter of 
his maſſacreous reſolution ; to whom he purpoled to ſend him, and by 
letters defire him to put him to death. 

„Now, to beare him company, were aſſigned two of Fengon's faith- 
ful miniſters, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that contained Hamlet's 
death, in ſuch fort as he had advertiſed the king of England. But the 
lubtil Daniſh prince, (being at ſea,) whilſt his companions ſlept, having 
read the letters, and knowing his uncle's great treaſon, with the wicked 
and villainous mindes of the two courtiers that led him to the laughter, 
raced Gut the letters that concerned his death, and inſtead thereof graved 
others, with commiſſion to the king of England to hang his two com- 
panions ; and not content to turn the death they had deviſed againit 
im, upon their own neckes, wrote further, that king Fengon willed 
vn to give his daughter to Hamblet in marriage. Hyſft. of Hamlet, 

znat. G 2. 

From this narrative it appears that the faithful miniſters of Fengon 
were not unacquainted with the import of the letters they bore. Shak - 
ſheare, who has followed the ſtory pretty cloſely, probably meant to 
0*\cribe their repreſentatives, Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, as equally 
cy; as confederating with the king to deprive Hamlet of his * 
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Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes *. Raſhly, 
And prais'd be raſhneſs for it“, Let us know, 


So that his procuring their execution, though certainly not abſolutely 
neceſſary to his own ſafety, does not appear to have been a wanton 
and wnprovoked cruelty, as Mr. Steevens has ſuppoſed in his very in- 
genious obſervations on the general character and conduct of the prince 
throughout this piece, 

In the conclufion of his drama the poet has entirely deviated from the 
fabulous hiſtory, which in other places he has frequently followed. 

After Hamblet's arrival in England, (for no ſea-fight is mentioned,) 
« the king, (ſays The Hyſtory of Hamblet) admiring the young prince, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, according to the counterfeit let- 
ters by him deviſed; and the next day cauſed the two ſervants of Fen- 
gon to be executed, to ſatisfy, as he thought, the king's defire.” Hyf, 
of Hamb. Ibid. 

Hamlet, however, returned to Denmark, without marrying the king 
of England's daughter, who, it ſhould ſeem, had only been betrothed 
to him, When he arrived in his native country, he made the cour- 
tiers drunk, and having burnt them to death, by ſetting fire to the ban- 
quetting-room wherein they ſat, he went into Fengon's chamber, and 
killed him, „ giving him (ſays the relater) ſuch a violent blowe upon 
the chine of the neck, that he cut his head clean from the ſhoulders,” 
Ibid. fignat. F cQ d 

He is afterwards ſaid to have been crowned king of r 

ALONE, 

5 mutines in the bilboez.] To mutine was formerly uſed for to mutiny, 
See p. 320, n. 6. So mutine, for mutiner, or mutineer : © un homme 
mutin,” Fr. a.mutinous or ſeditious perſon. In The Misfortunes of Ar- 
bur, a tragedy, 1587, the adjective is uſed : 

« Supprefleth mutin force, and praQticke fraud.” MAT ON. 

The bilboes is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which 
mutinous or diſorderly failors were anciently linked together. word 
is derived from Bilboa, a place in Spain where inſtruments of ſteel were 
fabricated in the utmoſt perfection. To underſtand Shakſpeare's alluſion 
completely, it ſhould be known, that as theſe fetters connect the legs 
of the offenders very cloſe together, their attempts to reſiſt muſt be 
as fruitleſs as thoſe of Hamlet, in whoſe mind there wal a lind of 
Pghting, that 4vould not let bim ſleep. Every motion of one muſt difturd 
his partner in confinement. The bilboes are ſtill ſhewn in the Tower of 
London, among the other ſpoils of the Spaniſh Armada. The following 
is the figure of them. STEEVENS-. 
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Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall * : and that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
Hor. That is moſt certain. 
Ham. Up from my cabin, 
My ſea-gown ſcarf'd about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them: had my deũre; 
Finger'd their packet; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again: making ſo bold, 


9 Ra ly, 

And prais'd be raſpneſt for it, Let us knew, 

Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 

When, &c.] Hamlet, delivering an account of his eſcape, begins 
with ſaying, That he raſbly—and then is carried into a reflection upon 
the weakneſs of human wiſdom. I rathly—praifed be raſhneſs for it, 
—Let us not think theſe events caſual, but ler us kus, that is, take 
notice and remember, that we ſometimes ſucceed by indiſcretion, when 
we fail by deep plots, and infer the perpetual ſuperintendance and 
agency of the Divinity. The obſervation is juſt, and will be allowed by 
every human being who ſhall reflect on the courſe of his own life. 


Jon xsOox. 
This paſſage, I think, ſhould be thus diſtributed. 


— Raſhly 
(And prais'd be raſhneſs, for it lets us know, 
Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ;— 

Hor. That is moſt certain.) 

Ham. Up from my cabin, &c. So that raſhly may be joined in con- 
ſtruction with in the dark grop'd I to find out them. TyxwuiTT. 

i When our deep plots do pall : ] Thus the firſt quarto, 1604, The 
editor of the next quarto, for pall, ſubſtituted fall, The folio reads 
when our dear plots do paule. 

Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read—when our deep plots do 
fail : but pall and fail are by no means likely to have been confounded. 
I have therefore adhered to the old copies. In Antony and Cleopatra our 
poet has uſed the participle : 

% I'll never follow thy pall d fortunes more.” MALON RE. 

2 There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.] Dr. Farmer informs me, that 
theſe words are merely technical, A wool-man, butcher, and dealer in 
ſewers, lately obſerved to him, that his nephew. (an idle lad, could 
only Ait him in making them; © — he could rough-bew them, buy 
1 was obliged to ſhape their. ends.” Whoever recollects the profeflion 
of Shakſpeare's father, will admit that his ſon might be no ſtranger 
iv ſuch a term. I have ſeen packages of woal pinn'd up with ftewers. 
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My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion ; where 1 found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery ; an exact command, 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons *, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, ho! ſuch bugs and goblins in my life 3,— 
That, on the ſuperviſe, no leiſure bated +, 
No, not to ſtay the grinding of the axe, 
My head ſhouſd be ftruck off. 

Hor. Is't poſſible ? 

Ham. Here's the commiſſion; read it at more leiſure, 
But wilt thou hear now how 1 did proceed? 

Her. Ay, beſeech you. 

Ham. Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Or I could make * a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play 5 ;—1 fat me down ; 
Devis'd a new ccmmiſſien ; wrote it fair: 


* Latded *cich mary ſeveral forts of reaſons, ] I am afraid here is 4 
very pcor conceit, founded on an equiveque between rcaſcrs and raiſins, 
which in Shakſpeare's time were undoubtedly pronounced alike. Serti of 
raiſins, ſugars, &c. is the common phraſeology of ſhops.— We have the 
fame quiblle in another play. MarLoxs. 

3 With, bs! ſuch lugt and goblins in my life;] With ſuch cauſes 7 
terror, riſing from my character and deſigns. lonN SON. 

A bug was no leſs a terrific being than a goblin. So, in Spenſcr' 
Facry Queen, B. 2. c. 3: 

« As ghaſtly ług does unto them affeare.“ 
We call it at preſent a bugbear. STEEVENS. 

4 — 2 leiſure bated, ] Bated, for allowed, To abote, ſignifies to 
deduct; this deduction, when applied to the perſon in whoſe favour it 1s 
made is called an al/crrance. Hence he takes the liberty of uſing bated 
for allowed, WARBURTON» ; . 

No _ bated—means, without any abatement or intermiſſion of 
time. ALONE. 

* Or I could make—] Or in old Engliſh ſignified before, MAatoxF- 

5 Being thus benetted round with villanies, 

Or I could make a prologue to my brains, ; 

Thy had begun the play —] Hamlet is telling how luckily ever) 
thing fell cut; Ye groped out their commiſſion in the dark without 
waking them; he found himſelf doomed to immediate deftruction- 
Something was to be done for his preſervation. An expedient occurred, 
not produced by the compariſon of one method with another, or by a 
regular deduction of conſequences, but before he could make a profegut fe 
bis breins, they bad begun the play. Before he could ſummon his facul- 
ties, and propoſe to himſelf what ſhould be done, a complete ſcheme r 
action preſented itſelf to him. His mind operated before he had excite 
it, This appears to me to be the meaning. Jonxsox. 
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once did hold it, as our ſtatiſts do“, 
A bauſeneſs to write fair, and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning; but, fir, now 
t did me yeoman's ſervice : Wilt thou know 
The effect of What I wrote? 

Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earneſt conjuration from the king,— 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 
A; love between them like the palm might flourich; 
As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 
And ſtand a comma tween their amitizs * ; 
Aad many ſuch like aſes of great charge“, 


That, 


5 as our ſtatiſts do,] A Patiſt is a fateſmans So, in Ben Jonſon's 
Magnetic Lady : 

«© Will ſcrew you out a ſecret from a flatif.” STEEvENs. 

{oſt of the great men of Shakſpeare's times, whoſe autographs have 
been preſerved, wrote very bad hands; their ſecretaries very neat ones. 

BLACKSTONE. 

7 — yeoman's ſervice:] The meaning I believe, is, This yeomanly 
qualification wwas a moſt uſeful ſervant, or yeoman, to me; |. e. did me 
eminent ſervice, - The ancient yeomen were famous for their military 
valour, © Theſe were the good archers in time paſt (ſiys Sir Tho. 
Smith), and the ſtable troop of footmen that affraide all France.“ 

STEEVENS»s 

At peace fr fill ber nobeaten garland wear, 

And fland a comma te, their amities ;] The expreſſion of our 
author is, like many of his phraſes, ſufficiently conſtrained and affected, 
dut it is not incapable of explanation. The comma is the note of connect᷑ian 
and continuity of ſentences; the period is the note of abruption and 
disjunction. Shakſpear2 had it perhaps in his mind to write, That 
unleſs England complied with the mandate, wwvar ſbauld put a period 
*4 their amity 3 he altered his mode of dition, and thought that, in 
an oppoſite ſenſe, he might put, that peace ſhould fland a comma be- 
tween their amities. This is not an eaſy ſtile ; but is it not the ſtile of 
Shakſpeare ? Jon x SON. 

? —aſes of great charge,] Aſſes heavily loaded. A quibble is in- 
tended between as the conditional participle, and aſs the beaſt of burthen. 
That charg'd anciently ſignified landed, may be proved from the follow- 
ing paſſage in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612: 

* Thou muſt be the aſs charg'd with crowns to make way.” 
| Joux sox. 

Shakſpeare has ſo many quibbles of his own to anſwer for, that there 
are thoſe who think it hard he ſhould be charged wich others which he ne- 
ver thought of. STxzEveNs. 

Though the firſt and obvious meaning of theſe words certainly is, 
F many fimilar adjurations, or monitory injunctions, of great weight 
and impertance,” yet Dr. Johnſon's notion of a quiblye being alſo — 

e 
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That, on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or leſs, 
He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 
Not ſhriving time allow'd. 

Hor. How was this ſeal'd ? 

Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant ; 
I had my father's ſignet in my purſe, 
Which was the model of that Daniſh ſeal * ; 
Folded the writ up in form of the other ; 


Subſcrib'd it; gave 't the impreſſion; plac'd it ſafely, 1 
The * never known * : Now, the next day 
Was our ſea-fight ; and what to this was ſequent k 
Thou know'ſt already. p 
Hor. So Guildenſtern and Roſencrantz go to't. 7 
Ham. Why, man *, they did make love to this employ- Fe 
ment; T) 
They are not near my conſcience ; their defeat Bu 
Does by their own infinuation 3 grow: 4 
*Tis dangerous, when the baſer nature comes 
Between the paſs and fell incenſed points 
Of mighty oppoſites. 
Hor. Why, what a king is this! 
the poet's thoughts is ſupported by two other paſſages of Shakſpeare, 
in which ffs are introduced as uſually employed in the carriage of gold, 
a charge of no ſmall weight: . ter 
«© He ſhall but bear them, as the aſs bears gold, 
«© To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs.” Julius Cæſar. ] 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
„like an 455 whoſe back with ingots bows, to | 
«© Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
«© And death unloads thee.” 4 
In further ſupport of his obſervation, it ſhould be remembered, that 
the letter s in the particle as is in the midland counties uſually pro- i 
nounced hard, as in the pronoun 12. Dr. Johnſon himſelf always pro- 6 
nounced the particle as hard, and ſo I have no doubt did Shakſpeare. It « 
is ſo pronounced in Warwickſhire at this day. The firſt folio accordingly 
has—affis, MALONE. | 0 
. *® — the model of that Daniſþ ſeal :] The model is in old language 
the copy. The ſignet was formed in imitation of the Daniſh ſeal. 
| MALoNF» -T 
1 The changeling never known :=] A changeling is a child which = 
the fairies are ſuppoſed to leave in the room of that which they fteal- 
Jonxsox. 
2 * . * .* * 
Why, man, &c.] This line is omitted in the array EY 5 


3 — by their wn inſinuation—] By their having inſinuated or 
themſclves-into the employment. MALONZE-» 
Han. 
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Ham: Does it not, think thee “, ſtand me now upon? 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor'd my mother; 
Popp'd in between the election and my hopes; 

Thrown out his angle 5 for my proper life, 

And with ſuch cozenage ; is't not perfett conſcience, 

To quit him * with this arm ? and is't not to be damn'd, 
Jo let this canker of our nature come 

In further evil? | 

Hor. It muſt be ſhortly known to him from England, 
What is the iſſue of the buſineſs there. 

Ham. It will be ſhort: the interim is mine; 

And a man's life's no more than to ſay, one. 
But I am very ſorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myſelf ; 
For by the image of my cauſe, I ſee 
The portraiture of his: IL'Il count his favours * : 
But, ſure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering paſſion. | 
Hor. Peace ; who comes here ? 


Enter OsR1CK. 


O/-. Your lordſhip is right welcome back to Denmark. 
_ I humbly thank you, ſir.—Doſt know this wa- 

ter-fly + ? | 
Hor. No, my good lord. 


Ham, Thy ſtate is the more ious; for tis a vice 
to know him : He hath much and fertile: let a beaſt 
and 


— thee,] i. e. — — Matrox. 3 
Tbroton out bis angle—] An angle in Shakſpeare's time fignified 
a fiſhing-rod. Soy in Lily's Sapho and Pbas, 1591 : 
« Phao. But he may bleſs fiſhing, that caught ſuch a one in the ſea, 
Venus. It was not with an angle, my boy, but with a net. 
: ; ; MALONEs 
To quit bim, &c.] To requite him; to pay him his due. 
; x Jounsons 
This paſſage, as well as the three following ſpeeches, Is not in the 
wartos. STEEVENS. 
* I'll count bis fawotrs :] I'll count his favours iI i make ac- 
dun of them, i. e. reckon upon them, value them. STxzLvzns. 
Mr. Rowe for count very plauſibly reads court, MALONE. 
} — Daß know this water-fly *] A water-fly ſkips up and down upon 
the ſurface of the water, without 1 purpoſe or reaſon, and is 
hence the proper emblem of a buſy trifler, Jounzon. 


Vor. XIV. 8 be 


be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall ſtand at the king's 8 
meſs : Tis a chough '; but, as I ſay, ſpacious in the pol. 1 


ſeſſion of dirt. 0 
fr. Sweet lord; if your lordſhip were at leiſure, 1 ſe 
ſhould impart a thing to you from his majeſty. fo 
Ham. 1 will receive it, fir, with all diligence of fpirit : th 


Your bonnet to his right uſe ; *tis for the head. 
O/+. I thank your lordſhip, 'tis very hot. 


Ham. No, beheve'me, 'tis very cold ; the wind is nor- di 

Or. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. of 

Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry * and hot; or an 
my complexion 7. 

Ojr. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very ſultry 5 Pa 
'twere,— I cannot tell how. My lord, his majeſty bade in, 
me fignify to you, that he has laid a great wager on 
your head : Sir, this is the matter,— | 

Ham. ] beſeech you, remember ind 

Hamlet mowes him to put on his bat, exc 

/r. Nay, good my lord; for my eaſe, in good faith, * 

NC 


dir, 


n a chough —] A kind of jackdaw. Jonnsox. 

3 But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry, &c.] Hamlet is here playing 
ever the ſame farce with Oſrick, which he had formerly done with 
Polonius. STEEVENS» 


9 —er my complexion—] The folios read—fir my compl-xion. wh. 

| STEEVENS. but 

1 Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very ſultry, ] s 

—— igniculum brumz ſi tempore poſcas, cule 
Accipit endromidem; fi dixeris æſtuo, ſudat. Juν¹ν. Matoxr, QA 

2 ] beſeech you, remember—] Remember not your courteſy,” I be- . to 
'Jieve, Hamlet would have ſaid, if he had not been interrupted.” Re- w 
member thy courteſy," he could not poſſibly have ſaid, 2nd therefare 4 en 
this abrupt ſentence may ſerve to confirm an emendation which I pro- : ly 
poſed in Love's: Labour's. Loſt, where Armado fays—** I ds beſerch cher, * 
remember thy courteſy ;—1 beſeech thee, apparel thy head. I have 9 do 
doubt that Shakſpeare there wrote, remember not thy courteſy,” 15 
and that the negative was omitted by the negligence of the — 15 

g | a ALONE: 

3 Nay, lord; for my eaſe, in good faith.] This ſeems © fl, 
have — ef Few phraſe of the Gu. ce u Marton Male. if * 
content, 1604: 1 beſerch you, fir, be covered.“ No, in gol 905 
faith, for my eaſe.” And in other places. Faux. N Might 

It appears to have been the common language of ceremony in 0 K. 
poet's time. Why do ydu ſtand ' bare-beaded ? (ſays one of ür = 


ſpeakers.in Florio's SE co FAUrHs, 1591z) you do . 
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6+, here is newly come to court, Laertes: believe. me, 
an abſolute gentleman, full of moſt excellent differences“. 
of very ſoft ſociety, and great ſhewing: Indeed, to ſpeak 
ſcelingly e of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry 7, 
for you ſhall find in him. the continent of what part a gen- 


tleman would ſee *. 


Ham. Sir, his definement *? ſuffers no. perdition in you; 
—though, I know, to divide him inventorially, would 
dizzy the arithmetick of memory; and yet but raw nei- 
ther*, in reſpect of his quick ſail. But, in the verity 
of extolment, I take him to be a ſoul of great article * ; 
and his infuſion of ſuch dearth 3 and rareneſs, as, to make 


Pardon me, good fir (replies his friend) 3 I do it for my eaſe.” Again, 
in A New Way to pay old Debts, by Maſſinger, 1033 : 

6 — It for your eaſe 

© You keep your hat off?“ MarLont. 

4 Sir, &c.] The folio omits this and the following fourteen ſpeeches ; 
and in their place ſubſtitutes only, “ Sir, you are not ignorant of What 
excellence Lacrtes is at his weapon.” STEEVENS. 

5 — full of moſt excellent differences, —] Full of diſtinguiſhing excel - 
lencies. JuHNSON- . 

6 — ſpeak feelingly—] The firſt quarto reads ſellingly. STEEVENS. 
the card er calendar of geriry;] The general preceptor of ele- 
at the card by which a gentleman is to dir:& his courſe z the ca- 
endar by which he is to chooſe bis time, that what he docs may be both 
excellent and ſeaſonable. JonNg80Ns 

3 — for you ſhall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would jee.] You foal! find him containing and compriſing every guality 
uh a gen//-man would defire to contemplate for imitation. I know not 
but it ſhouid be read, You ſhall find bim the continent. Jofix80Ns 

9 Sir, bis defin-ment, &c.] This is deſigned a: a ſpecimen, and ridi- 
ule of tile court jargon amongſt the precieux of that time. The ſenſe 
in Englih is, * Sir, he ſuffers nothing in your account of him, thoughr 
* t3 enumerate his good qualities particularly would be endleſs; yet 
* when we had done our beft, it would X11 come ſhort of him. How- 
* every, in ſriftneſs of truth, he is a great genius, and of a character 
* ſo raely to be met with, that to find any thing like him we muſt look 
* into his mirrour, and his imitators. will appear no more than his ha 
ewe. WARBURTON. 

Sand yet but raw neither, %c.].Raw is a word of great latitude 3 
rw ſignifies unripe, . immature, thence unformed, ape , unſkilful. 
The beſt account of him would be imperfe#, in reſpect of his quick: 
ſal. The phraſe guick ſail was, I ſuppoſe, a proverbial term for afivity 
if mind. Joungon. 

* —a ſoul ef great article ] This is obſcure» I once thought it 
might have been, 4 ſoul of great altitude; but, I ſuppoſe, 4 foul of 
great article, means a foul of large comprehenſion, of many contents. 
The particulars of an inventory are called articles. on xo. 

5 — of ſuch dearth==] Dearth is dearneſs, value, price, And his in« 
ternal qualities of ſuch value and rarity. Ion x so. 


8 2 true 
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true diction of him, his ſemblable is his mirrour; and 


1 


who. elſe would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more, 

Or. Your lordſhip ſpeaks moſt infallibly of him. * 

Ham. The concernancy, fir ? why do we wrap the gen- 2 
tleman in our more rawer breath ? 10 

Or. Sir? 5 

Her. Is t not poſſible to underſtand in another tongue! | 
You will do't, fir, really “. 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this gentleman? | 

O/r. Of Laertes ? hor 

Hor. His purſe is empty already; all his golden words ix 
are ſpent. | & | | 1 

Ham. Of him, ſir. al 

Or. I know, you are not ignorant. = 

Ham. I would, you did, fir; yet, in faith, if you did, . 
it would not much approve me 5 ;—Well, fir. : 
Hor. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes * 
1 — 

4 Is't net poſſible to underſtand in another tongue ? you will det, fir, 6 
really.] Of this interrogatory remark the ſenſe is very obſcure, The not 
queſtion may mean, might not all this be underſioed in plainer language. can 
But then, you <vill do it, fir, really, ſeems to have no ule, for who could moſt 
doubt but plain language would be intelligible ? I would therefore read, : 


It poſſible not to be underſtood in a mother tongue. You will do it, fir, 
really. 22 go. 
Suppoſe we were to point the paſſage thus: Is't not poſſible to under- 


ftand ? in another tongue you will do it, fir, really. N Pe 

The ſpee ch. ſeems to be addreſſed to Oſrick, who is puzzled by Hamlet's 
Imitation of his own affected language. STEEVENS. * 

Theobald has filently ſubſtituted rarely for really. I think Horatio But 
ſpeech is addreſſed to Hamlet. Another tongue does not mean, as | affect 
conceive, plainer language, (as Dr. 22 tuppoſed,) but * language 
ſo fantaſtieal and affected as to have the appearance of a foreign tongue? 9. 
and in the following words Horatio, I think, means to praiſe Hamlet barge 
for imitating this kind of babble ſo happily. 1 * _ that _ 

« Js in a mother e! 
the poet wrote Is' t poſſible not to underſtand in a m ons 3 rel 

Since this note was written, I have found the very ſame errour in the p; 
Bacon's Advancement of Learning, 4to. 1605. B. II. p. 60: « the — l 
art of grammar, whereof the uſe in another tongue is ſmall, in 4 ſoreine mn 
tongue more. The author in his table of errata ſays, it ſhould have wm. 
been printed—in mother tongue. MAL ONE. 7 

i you did, it would not much approve me z] If you knew I wal * 
not ignorant, your eſteem would not much advance my reputation. #9 " wa 
approve, is to recommend to approbation, Jou xsOoN. 

| : ** 
7 . | a Har. erly 
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Ham. I dare not confeſs that, leſt I ſhould compare 
with him in excellence * ; but, to know a man well, were 
to know himſelf. - ; 

0%. I mean, fir, for his weapon; but, in the imputa- 
tion laid on him by them, in his meed 7 he's unfellow'd. 
Ham. What's his weapon ? = 
Of. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham. That's two of his weapons: but, well. | 

0%. The king, fir, hath wager'd with him fix Barbary 
horſes : againſt the which he has impawn'd *, as I take it, 
fix French rapiers and poniards, with their aſſigns, as 


rdle, hangers?, and ſo: Three of the carriages, in 
fich are very dear to fancy, very reſponſive to the 
hits, moſt delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 
Ham. What call you the carriages ? 
Her. I knew, you muſt be edified by the margent, ere 


you had done. 


0. 


6 dare not confeſs that, left I ſhould compare with bim, &c.] I dare 
not pretend to 220 him, FA fv pretend to an equality : no man 
can completely know another, but by knowing himſelf, which is the ut- 
moſt extent of human wiſdom. JonnsoNn. 

i bis meed—] In his excellence. Jonxsox. 

in patun' d,. —] Thus the quarto, 1604. The felio reads im- 
d. Pignare in Italian fignifies both to pawn, and to lay a wager. 


MALONZI. 
Perhaps it ſhould be, depend. So Hudibras ; 
« I would upon this cauſe depone 
1 « As much as any I have A fo welt * 
t perhaps imponed is pledged, impazoned ; ſo ſpelt to ridicule the 
iſſectation of — Engliſh words with French pronunciation. 
Jonxsox. 
I —as girdle, hangers, and ſe :] i. e. and fo forth. The word 
bangers has been miſunderſtood. hat part of the girdle or belt by 
which the ſword was ſuſpended, was in our poet's time called the bangers. 
Se Minſheu's Dictionary, 1616: „ The bangers of a ſword. G. Pen- 
Unts d'eſpte, L. Subcingulum,” Kc. So, in an Inventory found among 
the papers of Hamlet Clarke, an attorney of a court of record in Lon- 
— — the year 1611, and printed in The Gentleman t: Magazine, Vol. 
b p · 111: 
* Item, One payre of girdle and bangers, of filver purle, and cullored 


Item. One payre of girdler and bangers upon white ſattene.”* - 
The bangers ran in an oblique direction from the middle of the 
if the girdle acroſs the left thigh, and were attached to the girdle behind. 
MALON E. 
— you muſt be edified by the margent,—] Dr. Warburton very pro- 
trly 7 that 8. books the gloſs or comment was uſually 
S 3 printed 
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Of. The carriages, fir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phraſe would be more german : to the mat. 
ter, if we could carry a cannon by our ſides; 1 would, it 
might be hangers till then. But, on: Six Barbary horſes 
againſt fix French ſwords, their aſſigns, and three liberal. 
conceited carriages ; that's the French bet againſt the 
Daniſh : 7 is this impawn'd, as you call it? | 

O/r. The king, fir, hath lay'd s, that in a dozen paſſes 
between yourſelf and him, he ſhall not exceed you three 


printed on the margent of the leaf. So, in Decker's Honeſt Where, 
part ad, 1630: 
0 — ] read 


„ Strange comments on thoſe margins of your looks.“ 

This ſpeech'is omitted in the folio. STEVENS. 

2 — more german—] More a-kin. Jouns0N. 

3 The king, ſir, bath lay'd, &c.] This wager I do not underſtand. 
In a dozen paſſes one muſt exceed the other more or leſs than three hits, 
Nor can I comprehend, how, in a dozen, there can be twelve to nine. 
The paſſage is of no importance; it is ſufficient that there was a wager, 
"The quarto has the paſſage as it ſtands. The. folio, He hath one twelve 
Vr mine. JONSON» | | | 

The meaning, I think, is, The king hath laid that in a game of 
a dozen paſſes, or in other words, in a trial of {kill with foils, which 
is to be within,. or at the utmoſt, not to go 5 „a dozen paſſes or 
outs, Laertes does not exceed you three hits; the king hath laid on the 
principle of him who makes a bet, with the chance of gainitlg twelve 
for nine that he may loſe : ot, in the language of gameſters,: the king 
(by the advantage allowed to the prince) hath odds, tantamount to four 
to three. 

So, in The Tempeſt, 

each putter out, on three for one, | 
means, each layer out of money on the terms of gaining three pounds, 
&c. if he returns from his travels, for one that he hath ſtaked, and 
will loſe, if he does not return. 

If the words, “ be bath lay'd, &c. relate to Laertes, they muſt mean, 
I think, that Laerres bath laid on the principle of one who under- 
takes to make rawelve paſſes for nine, that his adverſary ſhall make; on 
the ratio of twelve to nine, 1208 

Dr. Johnſon objects very plauſibly to this wager, that in a dozen paſſes 
one muſt exceed the other more or leſs than three hits: nor can there, 
ſays he, in a dozen paſſes be twelve to nine. If my interpretation of the 
words—be bath laid on twelve for nine, be right, the latter obje ction is 
done away: for theſe words relate to the nature or principle of the let, 
and not to the number of paſſes actually to be made. 

Let us then conſider the other objection. In a dozen paſſes or vent 
if they are pla d out, one muſt certainly exceed the other more or le 
than three hits; for the victor muſt either gain eight to four, or ſeven by 
-five, But Shakſpeare by the words—in- a dozen paſſes, rdeanty © T 

) 
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hits; he hath lay'd, on twelve for nine; and it would 
come to immediate trial, if your lordſhip would vouchſafe 
the anſwer. 

Ham, How if I anſwer, no? 

O. I mean, my lord, the oppoſition of your perſon 
in trial. 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall: If it pleaſe his 
majeſty, it is the breathing time of day with me: let the 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold 
his purpoſe, I will win for him, if I can; if not, I will 
gain nothing but my ſhame, and the odd hits. 

O. Shall I deliver you ſo? n 

Ham. To this effect, ſir; after what flouriſh your na- 
ture will. 

O. I commend my duty to your lordſhip. [ Exit. 

Ham. Yours, yours.-He does well, to commend it 
himſelf; there are no tongues elle for's turn. 


leve,—within a dozen paſſes, or in a game that at the utmoſt may be ex- 
tended to a dozen paſſes. In ſuch a — it migbt — tut that 
Laertes could not exceed Hamlet by three hier, without the twelve paſſes 
being made: for if Hamlet obtained rhe firſt five hits, the king would 
win his wager, and it would be uſeleſs to play out the remaining paſſes, - 
inaſmuch as Laertes could not, in that caſe, exceed his adverſary by three 
hits, So, if Laertes was ſucceſsful in the firſt five, and Hamlet in the 
lecond five,»the game would be at an end, and Hamlet be victorious; 
for the remaining hits. could avail Laertes nothing: and. ſo in other caſes 
that might be put. 
A caſe, however, it muſt be acknowledged, might ariſe, in which 
it might be neceſſary to play out the whole twelve paſſes. Thus, if 
Hamlet had made four hits, and Laertes, ſeven, Hamlet would have a 
right to inſiſt on the twelfth bout being played, becauſe if he was ſuc- 
ceſsful in that, his antagoniſt would be defeated, and loſe his wager. 
Shakſpeare probably did not advert to the circumſtance, that if the 
whole twelve paſſes were made, one muſt exceed the other by mare or 
bels than three hits, becauſe it is obvious that the wager might be deter- 
mined without twelve paſſes being made. | 
- Thu bits, was, I ſuppoſe. the uſual number-by which ſuperior {kill in 
2 uſe of the ſword was aſcertained in Shakſpeare's time. In Maſter 
— s engagement with a maſter of defence, the victor on making 
2 ee Ventes, i. e. bits, more than his antagoniſt, was to have a diſh' of 
wd prunes. How many bouts or paſſes were allowed, is not men- 
1 but probably the game generally was limited, and not permitted 
22 twelve paſſes.— The paſſage alluded to, has been miſunderſtood. 
the note on it in Val, XIV. in the AEN DI. MALONE» - 


8 4 Hor. 
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Hor. This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on his 
head “. GOT 

Ham. He did comply with his dug 5, before he ſuck'd 
it. Thus has he (and many more of the ſame breed*, 
that, I know, the droſſy age dotes on,) only got the tune 
ef the tune, and outward habit of encounter? ; a kind of 


* This lapwing runs away with the ſell on bis bead.) J ſee no parti. 
eular prepriety in the image of the lapwing. Ofrick did not run till he 
had done his buſineſs. We may read, This lapwing ran away—That is, 
is fellow was full of unimportant buſtle from bis birth. Joungs0N, 

Ihe ſame image occurs in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News : 

6C and coachmen 
« To mount their boxes reverently, and drive, 
« Like lapwwings with a ſpell upon their heads, 
: 60 ThorouZh the —2 2 
And I have ſince met with it in ſeveral other plays. The meaning, 
I believe, is,—This is a forward fellow, So, in Vittoria Corombona, or 
the White Devil, 1612: 
cc 


Forward lapwing, 
« He flies with the ſhell on's head. 

Again, in Revenge of Honour, by Chapman: 

„ Boldneſs enforces youth to hard atchievements 
Before their time; makes them run forth like lapwin 
From their warm neſt, part of the ſhell yet flicking 
«© Unro their downy heads.” STEEVENS. 

I believe, Hamlet means to ſay that Oſrick is, buſtling and impetuont, 
and yet © but raw in reſpect of his quick ſail. So, in The Character 
Fan Oxford Incendiary, 1643 : This Japwing incendiary ran away 
t-alf-batch'd from Oxford, to raiſe a combuſtion in Scotland.“ 

In Meres's Wit's Treaſury, 1598, we have the ſame image expreſſed 
exactly in our poet's words: As the lapwing runneth away with the 
en ber bead, as ſoon as ſhe is hatched,” &c. Maron. 

He did comply with his dug, &c. ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1604, reads [i. e. be] did, fir, with his dug, &c. For comply Dr. 
Warburton and the ſubſequent editors; read compliment. The verb 
to compliment was not uſed, as I think, in the time of — 

ALONE. 

Shakſpeare ſeems to have uſed comply in the ſenſe in which we uſe the 
verb compliment. See before, Act II. ſc. ii, let me comply with you in 
this garb. TY WAIT. . 

and many more of the ſame breed. ] The firſt folio has —and mine 
— of the ſame beavy. The ſecond folio=—and nine more, &c. Per- 
e 


laſt is the true reading. STEEVENS» ; ; 
There may be a propriety in heavy, as he has juſt call'd him — 
. OLLET. 
% Many more of the ſame breed,” is the reading of the quaetty — 4 
ALONE. 
7 —outwward babit of encounter ;3] Thus the folio. The quartos— 
read—out of an habit of encounter. STEEVENS» 


We ſhould, I think, read—un outward habit, &C+ MALONE. 
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yeſty collection, which carries them through and through. 
the moſt fond and winnow'd opinions * ; and do but blow _ 
them to their trial, the bubbles are out“. 


Zauner 4 Lord. 


Lird. My lord“, his majeſty commended him to you 
by young Oſrick, who brings back to him, that you at- 


8 - a kind of yeſty collection, which carries them through and through . 
the.moſt fond and wwinnow'd opinions ;] This paſſage in the quarto ſtands 
thus : „ They have got out of the habit of Encounter, a kind of miſty 
collection, which carries them through and through the moſt profane 
« and trennowned opinions.” If this printer preſerved any traces of the 
original, our author wrote, „the moſt ſane and renowned opinions, 
which is better than [the reading propoſed by Dr. Warburton, ] fand 
and winnewwed, | 

The meaning is, “ theſe men have got the cant of the day, a ſuper- 
« ficial readineſs of fight and curſory converſation, a kind of frothy 
« collection of faſhionable prattle, which yet carries them through the 
t moſt ſelect and approved judgments. ThiKairy facility of talk ſome- 
« times impoſes upon wiſe men.“ | | 

Who has not ſeen this obſervation verified ? Jonx sow. 

The quarto, 1604, reads, „ dotes on; got the tune of the 
time, and out of an habit, &c. and—not miſty; but biſy; the folio 
rightly, yeſty : the ſame quarto has not trennowned, but trennowed (a . 
corruption of evinnowed,) for which (according to the uſual proceſs,) the 
next quarto gave trennowned. Fond and winnowed is the reading of the 
folio. MALons. | 

Fond is evidently oppoſed to winnowed. Fond, in the language of 
Shakſpeare's age, fignified fooliſh, So, in the Merchant of Venice: 

* Thou naughty jailer, why art thou ſo fond, Kc. 
Winnowed is fifted, examined. The ſenſe is then, that their conver- 
ſation was yet ſucceſsful enough to make them pq ſſable not only with the 
weak, but with thoſe of ſounder judgment. The ſame oppoſition in 
terms is viſible in the reading which the quartos offer. Profane or vulgar, 
is oppoſed to trenotoned, or thrice renowned. STELVENS. 

Fann'd and wwinnow'd ſeems right to me. Both words, wwinnowed, 
fand * and dreſt, occur together in Markham's Engliþ Huſbandman, 
p. 117. So do fan'd and winnow'd, fanned and winnowed, in his Huſ- 
bandry, p. 18, 76, and 77. So Shakſpeare mentions together the fan 
and wind in Troilus and Crefſida, Act V. ſc. iii, Tor LET. 

9 — do but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out.] Theſe men of 
ſhow, without ſolidity, are like bubbles raiſed from ſoap and water, which 
dance, and glitter, and pleaſe the eye, but if you extend them, by blow- 
ing hard, ſeparate into a miſt ; ſo, if you oblige theſe ſpecious talkers to 
extend their compaſs of converſation, they at once diſcover the tenuity of 
their intellects. Joun$0N. $ 


' My lord, c.] All that paſſes between Hamlet and this Lord is 
omitted in the folio. STEEVENS. 


11 es 


* So written without th he, and eaſil bt MS. be miſ- 
— fond, e eaſily might in , 
5 | ten 


tend him in the hall: He ſends to know, if your plea- 
ſure hold to play with Laertes, or that you will take 
longer time. et: gh , 
am. I am conſtant to my purpoſes, they follow 

king's pleaſure : if his feneſs | . gr wy f 
or whenſoever, provided I be fo able as now. 

Zord. The king, and queen, and all are coming down. 

Ham. In happy time. 

Lord. The queen deſires you, to uſe ſome gentle enter. 
tainment to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham. She well inſtructs me. [ Exit Lord, 

Hor. You will loſe this wager, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think fo; ſince he went into France, 1 


have been in continual practice; I ſhall win at the odds 2. 
But thou would'ſt not think, how ill all's here about my 


heart: but it is no matter. 
Her. Nay, my lord. 


Har. It is but foolery ; but it is ſuch a kind of gain- 


giving “, as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 


Her. If your mind diſlike any thing, obey it“: I will 


foreſtal their repair hither, and ſay, you are not fit. 


Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is a ſpecial 


providence in the fall of a fparrew. If it be now, 'tis 
not to come ; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it 
be not now, yet it will come: the readineſs is all: Since 


2 — gentle entertainment] Mild and temperate converſation. 


ORN SON. 


3 1 ois at the odds.] I ſhall ſucceed with the advantage that I am 

„ Matonz. | 

4 —of gain-giving,] Gain-giving is the ſame as miſ-giving. 

der 
S If your mind diflike any thing, it :] With theſe preſages of fu- 

ture Lg arifing W — mY: 1 forerun many events 
are to happen at the concluſion of his plays; and ſometimes fo par- 
ticularly, that even the circumſtances of calamity are minutely hinted 
at, as in the inſtance of Juliet, who tells her lover from the window, 
that he appears lie one dead in the bottom of a tomb. The ſuppoſition 
that the genius of the mind gave the alarm before approaching diſſo- 
lution, is a very ancient one, and perhaps can never be totally. driven 
out: yet it muſt be allowed the merit of adding beauty to poetry, bow- 
ever injurious it may ſometimes prove to the weak. and the 1 
TLE , 
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no man of aught he leaves, knows, what is't to leave 
hetimes © ? Let be. | 


Enter King, Queen, LAZATESs, Lords, Os Ick, and 
Attendants with foils, &c. | 


King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me. 

1285 King puts the hand of Laertes into that of Hamlet, 
Ham. Give me your pardon, fir? : I have done you wrong 

But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 

This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have heard, 

How I am puniſh'd with a ſore diſtraction. 


What I have done, 
That might your nature, honour, and exception, - 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs. 


© Since no man, of aught be leaves, knows, what it to leave betimes 7 
The old quarto reads, Since no man, of aught be leaves, knows, what 
is't to leave betimes F Let be. This is the true reading. Here the pre- 
wiſes conclude right, and the argument drawn out at length is to this 
effect: It is true, that, by death, we loſe all the goods of life, yet 
© ſeeing this loſs is no otherwiſe an evil than as we ate ſenſible of it; 
« and fince death removes all ſenſe of it, what matters it how foon 
« we loſe them ? Therefore come what will, 1 am prepared.” ; 

WARBURTON» 

The reading of the quarto was right, but in ſome other copy the harſh- 
neſs of the tranſpoſition was ſoftened, and the paſſage Rood thus: Since 
"9 man knows aught of what be leaves. For knovws was printed in the later 
copies bas, by a flight blunder in ſuch typographers. - 

I do not think Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the paſſage the 
beſt that it will admit. The meaning may be this : Since no man 
trows augbt of the ſtate of life which be leaves, fince he cannot judge 
what other years may produce, why ſhould he be afraid of leaving 
life betimes ? Why ſhould he dread an early death, of which he caanot 
tell whether it is an exclufion of happineſs, or aa interception of calamity, 
I deſpiſe the ſuperſtition of augury and omens, which has no ground 
in reaſon or piety ; my comfort is, that I cannot fall but by the direction 
of providence. 

Hanmer has, Since no man owes aught, a conjecture not very repre- 
benſible. Since ns man can call any poſſeſſion certain, what is it to 1eave ? 

OHNSONs 

Dr. Warburton has truly ſtated the reading of the firſt * — 1604. 

The _ reads—Since no man bas ought of what he leaves, what is't to 
e betimes ? 

In the late editions neither copy has been followed. MAL ox x. 

7 Give me your pardon, fir :] 1 wiſh Hamlet had made ſome other do- 
fence; it is unſuitable to the character of a good or a brave man, to ſhelter 
himſelf in falſehood, JonxsOox. 


Was't 


396 H A M I E T, 
Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes? Never, Hamlet. 
If Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, n 
And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madneſs: If't be ſo, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong'd ; 
His madneſs is poor Hamlet's enemy. 
Sir, in this audience *, ; 
Let my diſclaiming from a purpos'd evil | 
Free me ſo far in your moſt generous thoughts, 
That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houſe, 
And hurt my brother. 
Laer. I am fatisfy'd in nature“, 
Whoſe motive, in this caſe, ſhould ſtir me moſt 
To my revenge: but in my terms of honour, 
J ſtand aloof; and will no reconcilement, 
Till by ſome elder maſters, of known honour ', 
J have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor'd : But till that time, 
I do receive your offer'd love hke love, 
And will not wrong it. 
Ham. I embrace it freely; x 
And will this brother's wager frankly play.— 
Give us the foils ; come on. 
Laer. Come, one for me. ah | 
Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes ; in mine ignorance 
Your ſkill ſhall, like a ſtar i“ the darkeſt night, 
Stick firy off indeed. I 


*. es ee % 0 * Hr 2 tra 


Sir, &c.] This paſſage I have reſtored from the folio. 
; nates. Sho | EY Fs STEEVENS. 
9 I am ſatisfied in nature, &c.] This was a piece of ſatire on fan- 
taſtical honour. Though nature is ſatisfied, yet he will aſk advice of 
older men of the ſword, whether artißcin ! bonowr ought to be contented 
with Hamlet's ſubmiſſion. | 
There is a paſſage ſomewhat ſimilar in the Maid: Tragedy: 
« Evad. Will yon forgive me then? 
« Mel. Stay, I muſt aſt mine honour firſt,” STxLVENS - 
1 Till by ſome elder maſters, of known bonour,] Mr. Steevens thinks 
that 44 this is ſaid in allufion to the ancient maſters of defence, of Shak- 
ſpeare's time. Our poet frequently alludes to Engliſh cuſtoms, and may 
"have done ſo here, but I do not believe that gentlemen ever ſubmitted 
points of honour to perfons who exhibited themſelves for money as prize- 
Aghters on the publick ſtage 3 though they might appeal in certain caſes 
to Raleigh, Effex, or Southampton, who from their high rank, ther 
courſe of life, and eſtabliſhed reputation, might with ſtrict propriety be 
Kyled, ** elder maſters, of known honour.” MALONE., 1 
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Laer. You mock me, fir. 
Ham. No, by this hand. IEP $A 
King. Give them the foils, young Oſrick. — Couſin 
SP Hamlet, | | 1 
You know the wager ? =— 
Ham; Very well, my lord; - 
Your grace hath laid the odds o' the weaker fide*. 
King. I do not fear it; I have ſeen you both: 
But ſince he's better'd, we have therefore odds. 
Laer. This is too heavy, let me ſee another. 
Ham. This likes me well: Theſe 4oils have all a length? 


[ T hey prepare to play. 
Or. Ay, my good lord. mY 


King. Set me the ſtoups of wine upon that table? : 
If Hamlet give the firſt, or ſecond hit, 
Or quit in anſwer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 

The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 

And in the cup an union ſhall he throw“, 

Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 

In Denmark's crown have worn: Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet ſpeak, 


2 Your grace bath laid the odds o the weaker fide. ] Hamlet either 
means, that what the king hath laid was more valuable than what Laertes 
ſtaked ; or that the king bath made bis bet, an advantage being given to the 
weaker party. I believe the firſt is the true interpretation, S the next 
line but one the word odds certainly means an advantage given to the party, 
but here it may have a different ſenſe. This is not an uncommon prac- 
tice with our poet. MALoNnE. | | 

3 — the floups of wine—] A ftoup is a flaggon, or borol. 

4 STEEVENS. 

Containing ſomewhat more than two quarts. MATO. 

And in the cup an union ſhall be throw,)] Thus the folio rightly, 
I the firſt quarto by the careleſſneſs of the printer, for union, we have 
wnice, which in the ſubſequent quarto copies was made onyx. An union is 
a very precious pearl. See Bullokar's Engliſh Expoſitor, 1616, and Flo- 
no's Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. MALoONE. | 

The union is thus mentioned in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's 
Nat, H. „ And hereupon it is that our dainties and delicates here 
— &c. call them unions, as 4 man would ſay fingular and by them - 

ves alone,” | g 


To ſwallow a pearl in a draught ſeems to have been equally common to 


royal and mercantile prodigality. So, in the ſecond part of I you know 


vet me, you know No Body, 606, Sir Thomas Greſham ſays: 
« Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes. 
« Inſtead of ſugar, Greſham drinks this pearle 
* Unto his queen and miſtreſs.” STExEVENS. 
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The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
Now. the king drinks to Hamlet —Come, begin; 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham. Come on, 2 | 
Laer. Come, my lord. 
Ham. One. F 74% flo, 
Laer. No. 
Ham. Judgment. 
Or. A hit, a very palpable hit. 
Laer. Well, —again. | 
King. Stay, give me drink: Hamlet, this pearl is thine 5; 
Here's to thy health. Give him the cup. 
_ [ Trumpets found ; and cannon Hot off within, 
—_ on play on — — ſet it by a while. 
me.—Another hit; at ou ? . 
Laer. A touch, a touch, I do.confeſs . er 
King. Our ſon ſhall win. 
Queen. He's fat, and ſcant of breath *.— 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows : 
The queen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham. Good madam,—— | 
King. Gertrude, do not drink. 
Queen. Iwill, my lord ;—1 pray you, pardon me. 
King. It is the poiſon'd cup; it is too late. [ Afide, 
Hem. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 


5 — this pearl is thine;] Under pretence of throwing a pear! into 
the cup, the king may be ſuppoſed to drop ſome poiſonous drug into 
the wine. Hamlet ſeems to ſuſpe& this, when he afterwards diſcovers 
the effects of the poiſon, and tauntingly aſks him, — Is the union here ? 

STEEVENS. 

6 Queen. He's fat, and ſcant of breath.] It ſeems that Jobr Lowin, 
who was the original Fa/ftaff, was no leſs c-iebrated for his performance 
of Henry VIII. and Hamlet. See the Hiſtoria Hiſtrionica, &c. If he 
was adapted, by the corpulence of his figure, to appear with propriety in 
the two former of theſe characters, Shakſpeare might have put this obſer- 
vation into the mouth of her majeſty, to apologize for the want of fuch 
elegance of perſon as an audience might expect to meet with in the re- 

ſentative of the youthful Prince of Denmark, whom Ophelia ſpeaks 
of © as the glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form.” This, however, 
bs mere conjecture, as Jeſepb Taylor likewiſe ated Hamlet during the 
life of Shakſpeare. STEEvens. 

The authour of Hiftsria Hiftrionica, and Downes the prompter, concur 
in ſaying that Taylor was the performer of Hamlet. Roberts the player 


alone has aſſerted (apparently without author? that this part was 
performed dy Lewis. Maionz * 77 
Queen, 


fn too bow e wo. 
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Jueen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 

Laer. My lord, I'll hit him now. 

King. 1 do not think it. a 

Laer. And yet it is almoſt againſt my conſcience. [ Aldi. 


Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes: You do but dally ; 


I pray you, paſs with your beſt violence; 
I am afcard, you make a wanton of me?. 


Lacr. Say you ſo? come on, [They play. 


O/r. Nothing neither way. 
Laer. Have at you now. | 
Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in ſcufling, they changs 
rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes. 
King. Part them, they are incens'd. 


Ham. 4 come again. [The queen falls. 
c 


O/r, Look to the queen there, ho 

Hor. They bleed on both ſides: How is it, my lord? 

O/r. How is't, Laertes ? 

Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own ſpringe, Ofrick ; 
I am juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery. 

Ham. How does the ? 

King. She ſwoons to ſee them bleed. 

2yeen, No, no, the drink, the drink,—O my dear 


Hamlet !— | 
The drink, the drink I am poiſon'd! [ dies. 
Ham. O villainy !—Ho ! let the door be lock'd: 
Treachery | ſeek it out. [ Laertes falls. 


Laer. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art flam ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good, 
In thee there is not half an hour's life ; 
The treacherous inſtrument 1s in thy hand, 
Unbated, and envenom'd: the foul ractice 
Hath turn'd itſelf on me; lo, here 4 he, 
Never to riſe again: Thy mother's poilon'd ; 
I can no more the king, the king's to blame. 


7 = you make 4 wanton of me.] A wanton was a man feeble and effe- 
miaate. In Cymbeline, Imogen fays, I am not 
«© — {0 citizen a wanton, as 
© To ſeem to die, ere fick.“ Jouxson. 
A paſſage in X. Fobn ſhews that toast here means a man feeble and 
efeminate, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it: 
hs — Shall a beardleſs boy, 
% A cocker'd filken wanton, brave our fields, 


« And fleſh his ſpitit in a wartike foil” ce. Max ox. 


Ham, 


* — . AO. — 


| H A M I. E T. 
Ham. The point envenom'd too !— 


Then, venom, to thy work. [ abs the ling. 


Of and Lords. Treaſon ! treaſon ! 

ng. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Ham. Here, thou inceſtuous, murd*rous, damned Dane, 

Drink off this potion :—lIs the union here?? 


Follow my mother. [King dier. | 


Laer. He is juſtly ſerv'd; 
It is a poiſon temper'd by himſelf.— | 
Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee ; 
Nor thine on me . Idler. 

Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee, 
I am dead, Horatio: Wretched queen, adieu !— 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to-this actꝰ, 
Had I but time, (as this fell ſerjeant, death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt *,) O, I could tell you, 
But let it be: Horatio, I am dead; | 
Thou liv'ſt; report me and my cauſe aright 
To the unſatisfied. | 

Her. Never believe it; | 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet ſome liquor left. 

Ham. As thou'rt a man, — 
Give me the cup; let go; by heaven, I'll have it.— 
O God !—Horatio*, what a wounded name, 
Things ſtanding thus unknown, ſhall live behind me“? 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 0 


® TI; the union here ?] Thus the folio, In a former paſſage in the 


„ 1604, for union we had wnice ; here it has onyx. 

It ſhould ſeem from this line, and Laertes's next ſpeech, that Hamlet 
here forces the expiring king to drink ſome of the poiſoned cup, and that 
he dies while it is at his lips. MALonz. 

9 That are but mutes or audience to this act, ] That are either mere au- 
ditors of this cataftropbe, or at moſt only mute performers, that fill the 
Kage without any part in the action. Jon x so. | $ 

I — as this fell ſerjeant, death, 

Is frif in bis arreſt, | So, in our poet's Sonnet: 
2 when that fell arreſt, ne gon 
4% Without all bail, ſhall carry me away,-.” MALONE- 

2 0 God |--Horatio, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio: O 
Horatio. MALoNE. 

3 — live behind me ?] Thus the folio.” The quartos read—ſhall 
I leave behind me. STEEVENS. 

| Abſent 


, iv © = 
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Abſent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my ſtory— [ March afar of, and ſhot within, 
What warlike noiſe is this ? G 
22 roy Fortinbras, with conqueſt come from Po- 
and, | 
To the ambaſſadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 
Ham. O, I die, Horatio; 
The potent poiſon quite o'er-crows my ſpirit 4 3 
cannot live to hear the news from England: 
But I do propheſy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice; 
80 tell him, with the occurrents5, more and leſs, 
Which have ſolicited , The reſt is ſilence. | dies. 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart: — Good night, ſweet 
prince; | 
And flights of angels ſing thee to thy reſt? !— 
Why does the drum come hither ? [March within, 


Enter 


— 


4 The potent poiſon quite o er- eros my ſpirit;] This word, for which 
Mr. Pope and the ſucceeding editors have ſubſtituted over- s, is 
uſed by Holinſhed in his Hiffory of Ireland: Theſe noblemen la- 
boured with tooth and nayle to over crowe, and conſequently to over- 
_ one another.” 

gain, in the epiſtle prefixed to Nathe's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe , 
1593: About two yeeres fince a certayne 2 7h took upon him 
to ſet his foote to mine, and over-crowe mee with comparative terms.” 

I find the reading which Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors adopted, 
(vergrows,) was taken from a late quarto of no authority, printed in 
1637. MaLont. 

5 — the occurrents,] i. e. incidents. The word is now diſuſed. 

So, in The Hog hath loft bis Pearl, 1614 : 
« Such ſtrange occurrents of my fore -paſt life.” STEEVENS. 

© Which baue ſolicited, =] What Hamlet would have ſaid, the poet 
has not given us any ground for conjecturing. By ſolicited, Dr. War- 
burton underſtands, rought on the event. The words ſeem to mean no 
more than — which bave incited me to, MALONE. 

7 Now cracks a noble heart :==Good night, feoeet prince; 

And flights of angels fing thee to thy r 
of Tyre, 1609 
If thou liv't, Pericles, thou haſt a beart, 
© That even cracks for woe. | 
The concluding words of the unfortunate Lord Eſſex's prayer on the 


- 


ſcaffold were theſe : and when my life and body ſhall part, ſend thy 


0 angels, which may receive my ſoule, and convey it to the joys of 
we”? >: a . 4 - <0 6. ods SITIO : 1 2 
Sh Hamlet 


!] So, in Pericles, Prince 
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Enter Fox TIx BR as, the Engliſh Ambaſſadors, and Others, 


Herr. Where is this ſight ? 
Hor. What is it, you would ſee ? 


It 


Hamlet had certainly been exhibited before the execution of that 
amiabie nobleman z but the words here given to Horatio might have 
been one of the many additions made to this play. As no copy of an 
earlier date than 1604 has yet been diſcovered, whether Lord Eſſex's 
laſt words were in our authour's thoughte, cannot now be aſcertained. 

MAroxr. 

Let us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the ſtrength 
of which Horatio founds this eulogy, and recommends him to the patro- 
nage of angels. 

Hamlet, at the command of his father's ghoſt, undertakes with ſeems 
ing alacrity to revenge the murder ; and declares he will baniſh all other 
thoughts from his mind. He makes, however, but one effort to keep 
his word, and that is, when he miſtakes Polonius for the king. On 
another occaſion, he defers his purpoſe till he can find an opportunity of 
taking his uncle when be is leaſt prepared for death, that he may inſure 
damnation to his foul, Though he aſſaſſinated Polonius by accident, yet 
he deliberately procures the execution of his ſchool-fellows, Roſencrants 
and Guildenitern, who appear to have been unacquainted with the trea» 
cherous purpoſes of the mandate which they were employed to carry. 
Their death (as he declares in a ſubſequent” cor verſation with Horatio) 
gives him, no concern, for they obtruded themſelves into the ſervice, and 
he thought. he had a right to deſtroy them. He id not leſs accountable; 
for the: diſtraction and death of Ophelia. He comes to interrupt the fu- 
neral deſigned in honour of this lady, at which both the king and queen 
were preſent ; and, by ſuch an outrage to decency, renders it ſtill more: 
neceſſary for the uſurper to lay a ſecond ſtratagem for his life, though the 
firſt had proved abortive. He comes to infult the brother of the dead, 
and to boaſt of an affection for his ſiſter, which, be fore, he had denied 
to her face; and yet at this very time muſt be conſidered as deſirous of 
ſupporting the character of a- madman, ſo that the openneſs of his con» 


feſſion is not to be imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Horatio 


afterwards for the abſurdity of this behaviour, to which, he ſays, he was: 
provoked by that nobleneſs of fraternal grief, which, indeed, he ought 
rather to have applauded than condemned. Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, 
that to bring abour a reconciliation with Laertes, he has availed himſelf of 
a diſhoneſt fallacy ; and to conclude, it is obvious to the moſt careleſs 
ſpectator or reader, that he kills the king at laſt to revenge himſelf, and 
not his father. 

Hamlet cannot be ſaid to have purſued his ends by very warrantable 
means; and if the poet, when he ſacrificed him at laſt, meant u 


| have enforce+ ſuch a moral, it is not the worſt that can be nn, 
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If aught of woe, or wonder, ceaſe your ſearch. 
Fert. This quarry cries on havock®'!—O.proud death! 


What 


Su 


from the play; for, as Maximus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's FValen- 

tinian, ſays, ; | 
« Although his juſtice were as white as truth, 

“ His way was crooked to it; that condemns him.” 

The late Dr. Akenſide once obſerved to me, that the conduct of 

Hamlet was every way unnatural and indefenfible, unleſs he were to be 

regarded as a young man whoſe intellects were in tome degree impaired 

by his own misfortunes; by the death of his father, the loſs of expected 


ſovereignty; and à ſenſe of ſhame reſulting from the haſty and inceituous' 


marriage of his mother. 

I have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, becauſe Hamlet ſeems to have 
been hitherto regarded as a hero not undeſerving the pity of the audience; 
and becauſe no writer on Shakſpeare has taken the pains to point out the 
immoral tendency of his character. STEzVvENs. e 

Some of the charges here brought againſt Hamlet appear to me queſ- 
tionable at leaſt, if not unfounded, I have already obſerved that in the 
novel on which this play is conſtructed, the miniſters who by the king's 
order accompanied the young prince to England, and carried with them a 
packet in which his death was concerted, were apprized of its contents; 
and therefore we may preſume that Shakſpeare meant to deſeribe their re- 
preſentatives, Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern, as equally criminal; as come 
bining with the king to deptive Hamlet of his life. His procuring their 
execution therefore does not with-certainty appear to have been an unpro- 
voked cruelty, and might have been conſidered by him as-neceffary to his 
future ſafety ; knowing, as he muſt have known, that they had devoted 
themſelves to the ſervice of the king in whatever he ſhould command. 
The principle on which he acted, is aſcertained by the following lines, 
from which alſo it may be inferred that the poet meant to repreſent Ham- 
let's ſchool-fellows as privy to the plot againſt his life : | 

« There's letters ſeal'd : and my two ſchool-fellows— 

« Whom I will-truft as I will adders fang d. 

« They bear the mandate; they muſt ſweep my way, 

« And marſhall me to knavery : Let it work; 

% For 'tis the ſport, to have the engineer 

« Hoiſt with his own petar; and it ſhall go hard, 

«© But T will delve one yard below their mines, 

% And blow them to the moon.” 

Another charge is, that ** bz comes to diſturb the funeral of Opbelia : 
but the fact is otherwiſe repreſented in the firſt ſcene of the fifth act: 
for when the funeral proceſſion appears, (which he does not ſeek,. but 
finds,) he exclaims, 

© The queen, the courtiers : vo is this they fallt, 

* And with ſuch-maimed rites ?” 
nor does he Know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes mentions 
that the dead body was. that of. his ſiſters 

| do not perceive that he is accountable for the madneſs of Ophelia. 
He did not mean to kill her father when concealed behind the arras, but 
the king; and ſtill leſs did he intend to deprive her of her reaſon and ＋ 

: 
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What feaſt is toward in thine eternal cell“, 
That thou ſo many princes, at a ſhot, 
So bloodily hath ſtruck ? 
t. Amb. The ſight is diſmal; 
And our affairs from England come too late: 
The ears are ſenſeleſs, that ſhould give us hearing, 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfill'd, 
That Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern are dead: 
Where ſhould we have our thanks ? 


life: her ſubſequent diſtraction therefore can no otherwiſe be laid to his 
charge, than as an unforeſeen conſequence from his too ardently purſuing 
the object recommended to him by his father. 

He appears to have been induced to leap intu Ophelia's grave, not with 
a defign to inſult Laertes, but from his love to her, (which then he had 
no reaſon to conceal,) and from the bravery of ber brother's grief, which 
excited him (not to condemn that brother, as has been ſtated, but) to vi- 
with him in the expreſſion of affection and ſorrow : 

„% Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
„ Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

J lov'd Ophelia; forty thouſand brothers 

© Could not with all their quantity of love 

© Make up my ſum.” 

When Hamlet ſays, „the bravery of his grief did put me into « 
tewering poſfiom,”” I think, he means, into a lofty expreſſion (not of 
reſentment, but) of ſorraw. So, in King Fobn : 

« She is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſi tent.” 

Again, more appoſitely in the play before us: 

46 The inſtant burſt of clamour that the made, 

t (Unleſs things mortal move them not at all, 

«© Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
% And paſſion in the gods.” 

T may alſo add, that he neither affaulted, nor inſulted Laertes, till 
that nobleman had curſed him, and ſeized him by the throat. 


Maron. 
9 This quarry cries on bavock J] Hanmer reads, 
— Cries out, bawvock ! 
To cry on, was to exclaim againſt, I ſuppoſe, when unfair ſportſmen de- 
ſtroyed more quarry or game than was reaſonable, the cenſure was to cry, 
Hawock. Jonxs0N. | 
We have the ſame phraſeology in Othello, Act V. ſc. i. 
«© . Whoſe noiſe is this, that cries on murder? 
See the note there, MALoNEz. | 
1 What feaſt is toward in thine eternal cell,] Shakſpeare has already 
employed this allufion to the Cbeæ, or feaſts of the dead, which were 
anciently celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned by Plutarch in the life 
of Antonius. Our author likewiſe makes Talbot ſay to his ſon in the Firſt 
Part of King Henry VT : | | 
„Now art thou come unto a feaft of death.” STEEYENS» 


3 Hor. 
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Hor. Not from his mouth“, 
Had it the ability of life to thank you; 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
But ſince, ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
vou from the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd ; give order, that theſe bodies 
High on a ſtage be placed to the view; 
And let me ſpeak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about : So ſhall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural atts 3 ; 
Of accidental judgments, caſual flaughters ; | 
Of deaths put on * by cunning, and forc'd cauſe 5; 
And, in this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook 
Fall'n on the inventors? heads: all this can I 
Truly deliver. 
Fort. Let us haſte to hear it, 
Aad call the nobleſt to the audience. 
For me, with ſorrow I embrace my fortune; 
I have ſome rights of memory in this kingdom“, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 
Hor. Of that 1 ſhall have alſo cauſe to ſpeak, 
And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on more?: 


But 


2 — bis 9 i. e. the king's. STztv2ns. | 
3 Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural a#s ;) Of ſanguinary and un- 
natural acts, to which the perpetrator was inſtigated by concupiſcence, 
or, to uſe our poet's own words, by ** carnal ſtings.” The ſpeaker 
alludes to the murder of old Hamlet by his brother, previous to his in- 
ceſtuous union with Gertrude. A feeble Remarker ales, «© was the re- 
lationſhip between the uſurper and the deceaſed king a ſecret confined to 
Horatio? —No, but the murder of Hamlet by Claudius was a ſecret 
which the young prince had imparted to Horatio, and had imparted to him 
alone; and to this it is he principally, though covertly, alludes.-Carnal 
is the reading of the only authentick copies, the quarto 1604, and the 
folio 1624, The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, for 
carnal read cruel, MALON x. 
f deaths put on-] i. e. inſtigated, produced. MaAtoxs. 
5 —and forc'd cauſe ;] Thus the folio. The quartos read and for 
no cauſe, STEEVENS. 
6 — ſome rights of memory in this kingdom] Some rights, which are 
remembered in this kingdom. MaAtont. | 
7 And from his mouth whoſe woice will dratu en more :] Thus the 
folio. The quarto 1604, reads—draw ro more. MAtLonz. 
Hamlet, * be fore his 2 had ſaid, 
But I do prepbeſy, the elict ion lights 
On Fed uh; bas my dying voice 3 
Ss tell him, Cc. An | 
Aczotdingly, 
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But let this ſame be preſently performꝰ d, . 

Even while men's minds are wild; leſt more miſchance, 

On plots, and errors, happen. 9 

Fort. Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a ſoldier, to the ſtage; 

For he was likely, had he been put on, | 

To have prov'd moſt royally : and, for his paſſage, 

'The ſoldiers” muſick, and the rites of war, 

Speak loudly for him.— _ | 

Take up the bodies: — Such a ſight as this 

Becomes the field, but here ſhews much amiſs, 

Go, bid the ſoldiers ſhoot *. la dead march. 
[ Exeunt, bearing off the dead bodies; after which, a 

peal of ordnance is ſhot off. 


” va wn .na*&* Fa” ' 


Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that meſſage z and very juſtly infers, 
that Hamlet's woice will be ſeconded by others, and procure them in fa- 
vour of F: rtinbras's ſucceſſion. TRHTOBATL D. 

8 If the dramas of 8 ak ſpeare were to be characteriſed, each by the 
particular excellence which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, we muſt allow 
to the tragedy of Hamlet the praiſe of variety. The incidents are fo nu- 
merous, that the argument of the play would, make a long tale. The 
ſcenes are interchangeably -diverfified with merriment and folemnity 3 with 
merrimerit that includes judicious and inftrutive obſervations; and ſo- 
lemnity not ſtrained by portical violenc- above the natural ſentiments of 
man. New characters appear ftom time to timę in continual ſucceſſion, 
exhibiting various forms of life and particular modes of converſation. 
The pretended madneſs of Hamlet cauſes much mirth, the mouroful diſ- 
traction of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderneſs, and every perſonage 
produces the ef+& intended, rrom the apparition that in the firſt act chills 
the blood with hcrrour, to the fop in the laſt, that expoſes affeRation tg 
zuſt contempt. ; 

The conduct is perhaps not wholly ſecure againſt objections. The 
action is indeed for the moſt part ir continual progr:flion, but there are 
ſome ſcenes which neith-: forward nor retard it. Of the feigned madneſs 
of Haml-t there appears no adequate cauſe, for he does nothing which he 
might not have done with the reputation of ſatiity. He plays the madman 
moſt, when he treats Ophelia with ſo much rudeneſs, which ſeems to be 
uſeleſs and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an inſtrument than an 
agent. After he has, by the ſtratagem ot the play, convicted the king, 
he makes no attempt to puniſh him; and his death is at laſt effected by an 
incident which Hamlet had no part in producing. | | 

The cataſtrophe is not very happily produce ; the exchange of wea- 
pons is rather an expedient of neceflity, than a ſtroke of art. A ſcheme 
2 eafily be formed to kill Hamlet with the dagger, and Laertes with 

Ec wl. i 

The poet is accuſed of having ſhewn little. regard to poetical juſtice, 
and may be charged with equal negle& of poetical probability. The 
apparition left” the regions of the dead to little purpoſe 3 the lh 
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which he demands is not obtained, but by the death of him that was 
required to take it; and the gratification, which woull ariſe from the 
deſtruction of an uſurper and a murderer, is abated by the untimel 
death of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harmleſs, and the pious, 
| - JouNSONs 


ACT I SCENE II. P. 267. 


The rugged Pyrrbus, be, &c.] The two greateſt poets of this and the 
lat age, Mr. Dryden, in the preface to Troilus and Creſſida, and Mr. 
Pope in his note on this place, have concurred in thinking that Shak ſpeare 
produced this long paſſage with deſign to ridicule and expoſe the bombaſt 
of the play from whence it was taken; and that Hamlet's commendation 
of it is purely ironical. This is become the general opinion. I think 
juſt otherwiſe 3 and that it was given with cammendation to upbraid the 
falſe taſte of the audience of that time, which would not ſuffer them to 
do juice to the ſimplicity and ſublime of this production. And I rea- 
ſon, firſt, from the character Hamlet gives of the play, from whence the 
piſſage is taken. Secondly, from the paſſage itſelf. And thirdly, from 
the eſfect it had on the audience. 

Let us conſider the character Hamlet gives of it. The play, I remem- 
ber, pleaſ:d nat the illion; tas caviare to the general : but it was (as 
I. received it, and others, whoſe judgment in ſuch matters cried in the top 
F mine) an excellent play, well digeſted in the ſcenes, ſet dowwn wwith as 
much modeſty as cunning. I remember one ſaid, there was no ſalt in the 
lines to make the matter ſavoury ; nor no matter in the phraſe that might in- 
dite the author of affection; — called it an honeft method. They who 
ſuppoſe the paflage given to be ridiculed, muſt needs ſuppoſe this cha- 
rater to be purely ironical. But if fo, it is the ſtra2geſt irony that ever 
was written. Ir pleaſed not the multitude. This we muſt conclude to be 
true, however ironical the reſt be. Now the reaſon given of the de- 
ſigned ridicule is the ſuppoſed bombaſt. But thoſe were the very plays, 
which at that time we know took with the multitude. And Fletcher 
wrote a kind of Rebearſal purpoſely to expoſe them. But ſay it is bombaſt, 
and that therefor it took not with the multitude. Hamlet preſently tells 
us what it was that diſpleaſed them. There was no ſalt in the lines to make 
ile matter ſavoury ; nor no matter in the pbraſe that might indite the author 
of affeftion ; but called it an bongſt met bod. Now whether a perſon ſpeaks 
ironically or no, when he quotes others, yet common ſenſe requires he 
ſhould quote what they ſay, Now it could not be, if this play diſpieaſed 
becauſe of the bombaſt, that thoſe whom it diſpleaſed ſhould give this 
reaſon for their diſlike. The ſame inconſiſtencies and abſurdities abound 
in every other part of Hamlet's ſpeech, ſuppoſing it to be ironical z but 
take him as ſpeaking his ſentiments, the whole is of a piece; and to this 
purpoſe. The play, I remember, pleafed not the . multitude, and the 
reaſon was, its being wrote on the rules of the ancient drama; to which 
they were entire ſtrangers. But, in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
thoſe for whoſe judgement I have the higheſt eſteem, it was an excellent 
play, well digeſted in the: ſcenes, i. e. where the three unities were well 
preſerved, Te down 'with as much modeſty as cunning, i. e. where not 
only the art of compaſition, but the ſimplicity of nature, was carefully 
attended to. The characters were a faithful picture of life and manners, 
in which nothing was overcharged into farce. But theſe qualities, which 
ganed my eſteem, loſt the. public's. For I remember, one ſaid, T bere ua 
w ſalt in the lines to make the matter ſavoury, i. e. there was not, ac- 
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cording to the mode of that time, a fool or clown, to joke, quibble, and 
talk freely. Nor no matter in the phraſe that might indite the author 4 
affect ion, i. e. nor none of thoſe pa ionate, pathetic love ſcenes, 4 
eſſential to modern tragedy. But be called it an honeft method, i, e. he 
owned, however taſteleſs this method of writing, on the ancient plan, was 
to our times, yet it was chaſte and pure; the diſtinguiſhing character of 
the Greek drama. I nced only make one obſervation on all this; that, 
thus interpreted, it is the juſteſt picture of 'a good tragedy, wrote on the 
ancient rules. And that I have rightly interpreted it, appears farther 
from what we find in the old quarto, An bone method, as Wheleſome as 
ſrwoeet, and by wery much more HANDSOME than FINE, i. e. it had a na- 
tural beauty, but none of the fucus of falſe art. | 

2. A ſecond proof that this ſpeech was given to be admired, is 
from the intrinſic merit of the ſpeech itſelf ; which contains the de- 
ſcription of a circumſſance very happily imagined, namely, Ilium 
and Priam's falling together, with the effect it had on the de- 
ſtroyer. | | 
The belliſp Pyrrbus, &c. 
To, Refugnant to command. 

The unnerwed father fallt, &c. 

To, So after Pyrrhus” pauſe. 
Now this circumſtance, illuſtrated with the fine fimilitude of the 


ſtorm, is ſo highly worked up, as to have well deſerved a place in 


Virgil's ſecond book of the reid, even though the work had 
been carried on to that perfection which the Roman poet had con- 
ceived, | 
3. The third proof is, from the effects which followed on the re- 

cital, Hamlet, his beſt character, approves it; the player is deeply 
affected in repeating it; and only the fooliſh Polonius tired with it. 
We have ſaid enough before of Hamlet's ſentiments. As for the 
player, he charges colour, and the tears ſtart from his eyes. But 
our author was too good a judge of nature to make bombaſt and un- 
natural ſentiment produce ſuch an effect. Nature and Horace both 
inſtructed him. | 

Si vit me flere, dolendum eft | 

Primim ipſi tibi, tunc tua me infortunia lædent, 

Telephe, wel Pelev. MALE $1 MANDATA LOQUERI1S, 

Aut dormitcbo aut ridebo. os any 
And it may be worth obſerving, that Horace gives this precept particu- 
larly to ſhew, that bombaſt and unnatural ſentiments are incapable of 
moving the tender paſſions, which he is directing the poet how to raiſe. 
For in the lines juſt before, he gives this rule : | : 

Telepbus & Peleus, cam pauper & exul uterque, 

Projicit ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia werba. 


Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies = 


had this effect. But then it always proceeds from one or other 
theſe cauſes : 5 ; 

1. Either wheri the ſubje& is domeſtic, and the ſcene lies at home; 
the ſpeRators in this caſc, become intereſted in the fortunes of the 
diſtreſſed ; and their thoughts are ſo much taken up with the ſubject, 
that they are not at liberty to attend to the poet; who otherwiſe, by his 
faulty ſentiments and dition, would have ſtifled the emotions ſpringing 
up from a ſenſe of the diſtreſs, But this is nothiog to the caſe in band. 
For, as Harfi)-t ſays, GS tas. cam th 

 » What's Heeuba to bim, or be ts Hecuba ? 4 11 
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2, When bad lines raiſe this affeQion, they are bad in the other” 
extreme 3 low, abject, and groveling, inſtead of being highly figurative 
ind ſwelling 3 yet, when attended with a natural fimplicity, they have 
force enough to ftrike illiterate and ſimple minds. The tragedies of 
Banks will juſtify both theſe obſervations. 

But if any one will ſtill fay, that Shakſpeare intended to repreſent 
\ aver unnaturally and fantaſtically affected, we muſt appeal to Hamlet, 
that iz, to Shakſpeare himſelf in this matter; who, on the reflection he 
makes upon the player's emotion, in order to excite his own revenge, 
gives not the leaſt hint that the player was unnaturally or injudiciouſly 
moved. On the contrary, his fine deſcription of the actor's emotlon 
hews, he thought juſt otherwiſe: | 
this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 

Could force his foul ſo to bis oxon conceit, 

That from ber working all bis viſage wan'd : 

Tears in bis eyes, diſtraction in bis aſpett, * 

A breken voice, &c. a 
And indeed had Hamlet eſteemed this emotion any thing unnatural, it had 
been a very improper circumſtance to ſpur him to his purpoſe. 

As Shakſpeare has here ſhewn the effects which a fine deſcription of 
nature, heightened with all the ornaments of art, had upon an intelligent 
player, whoſe buſineſs habituates him to enter intimately and deeply into 
the characters of men and manners, and to give nature its free workings 
on all occaſions z ſo he has artfully ſhewn what effects the very ſame ſcene 
would have upon a quite different man, Polonius; by nature, very weak 
and very artificial ¶ two qualities, though commonly enough joined In life, 
yet generally ſo much diſguiſed as not to be ſeen by common eyes to be to- 
gether; and wh'ch an ordinary poet durſt not have brought ſo near one 
another] ; by aiſcipline, practiſed in a ſpecies of wit and eloquenee, which 
was ſtiff, forced, and pedantic; and by trade a politician, and therefore, 
of conſ-quence, without any of the affecting notices-of humanity." Such 
is the nan whom Shakſpeare has judiciouſly choſen: to repreſent the falſe 
tate of that audience which had condemned the play: here reciting. 
When the actor comes to the fineſt and moſt pathetic part of the ſpeech, ' 
Pol mus cries cur, This is too long; on which Hamlet, in contempt of 
his ill judgment, replies, It ſhall to the barber's with thy beard ; | inti- : 
mating that, by this judgment, it appeared that all his wiſdom lay in his 
length of beard, Pr ytbee, ſay en. He's for a jig or a tale of bawwary + 
iu common entertainment of that time, as well as this, of the people] 
or be fleeps ; ſay on. And yet this man of modern taſte, who ſtood all 
this time pertectly unmoved with the forcible imagery of the-relator, no 
loner hears, amongſt many.good things, one «quaint and fantaſtical word, 
put in, 1 ſuppoſe, purpoſely for this end, than he profeſſes his approbation 
of the propriety and dignity of it. That's good. Mobled queen is good. 
On the whole then, I think, it plainly appears, that the long quotation is 
not given to be ridiculed and laughed at, but to be admired. © The cha- 
rtter given of the play, by Hamlet, cannot be ironical The -paſlage 
elf is extremely beautiful. It has the effeck that all pathetic relations, 
naturally written, ſhould have; and it is condemned, or regarded with. 
indifference, by one of a wrong, unnatural taſte. From hence (to ob- 
ſerve it by the way) the actors, in their repreſentation of this play, may 
learn how this ſpeech ought to be ſpoken, and what appearance Hamlet 
ought to aſſume during the recital. | | * 
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That which ſupports the common opinion, concerning this paſſage, 
is the turgid expreſions in ſome parts of it; which, they think, could 
never be given by the poet to be commended. We ſhall therefore 
in the next place, examine the lines moſt obnoxious to cenſure, 2nd 
ſee how much, allowing the charge, this will make for the induction 
of their concluſion, ; 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ſfirikes wvide, 
But with the wwbiff and wind of bis fell fword 
The unner ved father falls. 

And again, 
Out, out, thou ſtrumpet fortune ! Al you gods, 
In general ſynod, take away ber potoer : 
Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the bill of beaven, 
As low as to the flends, 

Now whether theſe be bombaſt or not, is not the queſtion ; but 
whether Shakeſpeare eſteemed them ſo. That he did not ſo eſteem 
them appears from his having uſed the very ſame thoughts in the 
fame expreſſions, in his beſt plays, and given them to his principal 
characters, where he aims at the ſublime. A; in the following 
paſſages. 

Troilus, in Treilus and Crefſida, far outſtrains the execution of 
Pyrrhus's ſword, in the character he gives of Hector's: 

When many times the caitive Grecians fall 
Even in the fan and wind of your fair ſword, 
You bid them riſe and live. 

Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, rails at fortune in the ſame 

manner: | 
No, der me ſpeak, and let me rail fo bigh, 
That the falſe huſwife Fortune break her wheel, 
Privolt'd at my offence. 


But another uſe may be made of theſe quotations; a diſcovery of 


this recited play: which, letting us into a circumſtance of our author's 
life (as a writer) hitherto unknown, was the reaſon I have been ſo 
large upon this queſtion. I think then it appears, from what has been 
ſaid, that the play in diſpute was Shakſpeare's own; and that this 
was the occaſion of writing it. He was deſirous, as foon as he had 
found his ſtrength, of reſtoring the chaſteneſs and regularity of the an- 
cient ſtage : and therefore compoſed this tragedy on the model of the 
Greek drama, as may be ſeen by throwing ſo much aclin into relation. 
But his attempt proved fruitleſs z and the raw, unnatural taſte, then pre- 
valent, forced hjm back again into his old Gothic manner. For which he 
took this revenge upon his audience. WARBURTON» 

The praiſe which Hamlet b-ſtows on this piece is certainly diſſembled, 
and agrees very well with the character of madneſs, which, before wit- 
neſſes, he thought it neceſſary to ſupport, The ſpeeches before us have 
{9 little merit, that nothing. but an affectation of Gngularity could have in- 
fiuenced Dr. Warburton to undertake their defence. The poet, perhaps, 
meant to exhibit a juſt reſemblance of ſome of the plays of his own age, 
in which the faults were too general and too glaring to permit a few ſplen- 
did paſſages to atone for them. The player knew his trade, and ſpoke the 
lines in an affecting manner, becauſe Hamlet had declared them to be po- 
thetic, or might be in reality a little moved by them; for,“ There are 


« lefs degrees of nature (ſays Dryden) by which ſo ne faint —_— - 
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« pity and terror are raiſed in us, as a left engine will raiſe a leſs propor- 
« tion of weight, though not ſo much as one of Archimedes“ making.“ 
The mind of the prince, it muſt be confeffed, was fitted for the reception 
of gloomy ideas, and his tears were ready at a ſolicitation. It is by + 
no means proved, that Shakſpeare has employed rhe fame rhoughts chathed 
in the ſame expreſſions, in bis be plays. If he bids the Fall bufwife 
Frirtune break her wheel, he does not defire her to break all its ſpokes 3 + 
nay, even its periphery, and make uſe of the nave afterwards for ſuch as 
inmeaſureable cafft. Though if what Dr. Warburton has ſaid ſhould be 
found in any inſtance to be exactly true, what can we infer from thence, +» 
but that Shakſpeare was ſometimes wrong in : of convictſon, and in 
the hurry of writing committed thoſe very faults which his judgment 
could detect in others? Dr. Warburton is inconſiſtent in his aſſertions - 
concerning the literature of Shakſpeare. In a note on Troilus and Crqſida, 

he affirms, that his want of learning kept him from being acquaint 

with the writings of Homer; and, in this inſtance, would ſuppoſe him 
capable of producing a complete tragedy written on, the ancient rules; and 
that the ſpeech before us had ſufficient merit to entitle it to a place in the 
ſecond bock of Virgil's A neid, even though th# war bad been carried ta 
that per fecb un which the Roman poet hau conceived.” - 

Had Shakſpeare made one unſucceſsful attempt in the manner of the 
ancients, (that he had any knowledge of their rules, remains to be proved,) 
it would certainly have been recorded by contemporary writers, among 
whom Ben Jonſon would have been the rf. Had his darling ancients 
been unſkiltully imitated by a rival poet, he would at leaſt have preſerved 
the memory of the fact, to ſhew how unſafe it was for any one, who was 
not as thorough a ſcholar as himſelf, to have meddled their ſacred 
remains, 

% Within that circle none durſt walk but he.“ He has repreſented + 
Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very names of thoſe claffick authors, - 
whoſe architecture he undertook to correct: in his Peerafter he has in ſe- 
veral places hinted at our poet's: injudicious uſe of words, and ſeems to 
have pointed his ridicule more than once at ſome of his deſcriptions and 
characters. It is true that he has praiſed him, but it was not While that 
praiſe could have been of any ſervict to him; and poſthumous applauſe is 
always to be had on eaſy conditions. Happy it was for Shakſpeare, that 
he took nature for his guide, and, engaged in the warm purſuit of her 
beauties, left to Jonſon the repoſitories of learning 3 ſo has he eſcaped a 
conteſt which might have rendered his life uneaſy, and bequeathed to our 
poſſeiion the more valuable copies from nature herſelf : for Shakſpeare 
was (ſays Dr. Hurd, in his notes on Horace's Art of Poetry) “ the firſt 
that broke through the bondage of claſſical ſuperſtition. And he owed” 
this felicity, as he did ſome others, to his want of what is called the ad- 
vantage cf a learned education. Thus, uninfluenced by the weight of 
early ptepoſſeſſion, he ſtruck at once into the road of nature and common 
lenſe : and without deſigning, without knowing it, hath left us in his 
hiſtorical plays, with all their anomalies, an exacter reſemblance of the 
Athenian ſtage, than is any where to be found in its moſt profeiled ad- 
mirers and copyiſts.” Again, ibid, It is poſſible, - there are, who 
think a vant of reading, as well as vaſt ſuperiority of genius, hath con- 
tributed to lift this aſtoniſhing many to the glory of being eſteemed che 
moſt original THINKER and SFEAXER, fince the times of Homer.“ 

To this extract I may add the ſentiments of Dr. Edward Young on the 
ſane occaſion. % Who knows whether Shakſpeare might not have” 
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thought leſs, if he had read more? Who knows if he might not have 
laboured under the load of Jonſon's learning, as Enceladus under Xtna ? 
His mighty genius, indeed, through the moſt mountainous oppre ſſion 
would have breathed out ſome of his inextinguiſhable fire; yet poſſibly, 
he might not have riſen up into that giant, that much more than common 
man, at which we now gaze with amazement and delight, Perhaps 
he was as learned as his dramatic province required ; for whatever other 
learning he wanted, he was maſter of two books, which the laſt confla. 
gration alone can deſtroy ; the book of nature, and that of man, Theſe 
he had by heart, and has tranſcribed many admirable pages of them into 
his immortal works. Theſe are the fountain-head, y 6.4 the Caſtalian 
ſtreams of original compoſition flow; and theſe are often mudded by other 
waters, though waters in their diſtinct channel moſt wholeſome and pure; 
as two chemical liquars, ſ-parately clear as cryſtal, grow foul by mixture, 
and offend the ſight. So that he had not only as much learning as his dra- 
matic province required, but, perhaps, as it could ſafely bear. If Milton 
had ſpared ſome of his learning, his muſe would have gained more glory, 
than he would have loſt by it.” Conject᷑ures on Original Compeſition. 

The firſt remark of Voltaire on this tragedy, is that the former king 
had been poiſoned by his brother and his queen. The guilt of the latter, 
however, is far from being aſcertained. The Ghoſt forbears to accuſe 
her as an acceſſary, and very forcibly recommends her to the mercy of her 
fon. I may add, that her conſcience appears undiſturbed during the ex- 
Hibition of the mock tragedy, which produces ſo viſible a diſorder in her 
huſband, who was really criminal. The laſt obſervation of the ſame au- 
thor has no greater degree of veracity to boaſt of ; for now, ſays he, all 
the actors in the piece are ſwept away, and one Monſieur Fortenbras is 
introduced to ccn:lude it. Can this be true, when Horatio, Ofrick, 
Voltimand, and Cornelius, ſurvive ? Theſe, together with the whole 
court of Denmark, are ſuppoſed to be preſent at the cataſtrophe ; ſo that 
we are not indebted to the Norwegian chief for having kept the ſage 
from vacancy. | 

Monſieur de Voltaire has ſince tranſmitted in an Epiſtle to the Academy 
of Belles Lettres ſome remarks on the late French tranſlation of Shak- 
ſpeare; but alas! no traces of genius or vigour are diſcoverable in this 
crambe repetita, which is notorious only for its infipidity, fallacy, and ma- 
lice. It ſerves indeed to ſhew an apparent decline of talents and ſpirit in 
its writer, who no longer relies on his own ability to depreciate a rival, 
but appeals in a plaintive ſtrain to the queen and princeſſes of France tor 
their aſſiſtance to ſtop the further circulation of Shakſpeare's renown. 

Impartiality, nevertheleſs, muſt acknowledge that his private corre- 
ſpondence diſplays a ſuperior degree of animation. Perhaps an ague 
ſhook him when be appealed to the publick on this ſubje& z but the 
effects of a fever ſeem to predominate in his ſubſequent letter to Monfirur 
D' Argenteuil on the ſame occaſion ; for ſuch a letter it is as our John 
Dennis (while his frenzy laſted) might be ſuppoſed to have written, 
«© C'eſt moi qui autre fois pariai le premier de ce Shakſpeare : c'eſt moi 
qui le premier montrai aux Frargois quelques perles quels j avois trouve 
dans ſon enorme fumier. Mrs. Montague, the juſtly celebrated autho- 
reſs of the Eſſay on the genius and writings of our author, was at Paris, 
and in the circle where theſe ravings of the Frenchman were firſt pub- 
lickly recited, On hearing the illiberal expreflion already quoted, with 
no leſs elegance than readineſs the replied—< C'eſt un fumier qu! 3 


fertiliac une terre bien ingrate. —In ſhort, the author of 2% Kew 
mw | | | 
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lemet, and Semiramis, poſſeſſes all the miſchievous qualities of a midnight 
felon, who, in the hope to conceal his guilt, ſets the houſe which he has 
robbed on fire, . 


As for Meſſieurs D*Alembert. and Marmontel, they might ſafely be t 


paſſed over with that neglect which their impotence of criticiſm deſerves, 
Voltaire, in ſpite of his natural diſpoſition to vilify an Engliſh poet, by 
adopting ſentiments, characters, and ſituations from Shakſpeare, has be- 
ſtowed on him involuntary praiſe. Happily, he has not been diſgraced by 
the worthleſs encomiums or disfigured by the aukward imitations of the 
other pair, who ** follow in the chaſe not like hounds that hunt, but like 
thoſe who fill up the cry.“ When D' Alembert declares that more ſter- 
ling ſenſe is to be met with in ten French verſes than in thirty Englih, 
ones, contempt is all that he provokes, —ſuch contempt as can only be ex- 
ceeded by that which every ſcholar will expreſs, who may chance to look 
into the proſe tranſlation of Lucan by Marmontel, with the yain expec- 
tation of diſcovering either the ſenſe, the ſpirit, or the whole of the 
original. STEEVENS. 

I formerly thought that the lines which have given riſe to the foregoing, 
obſervations, were extracted from ſome old play, of which it appeared to 
me probable that Chriſtopher Marlowe was the authour; but whatever 
Shakſpeare's view in producing them may have been, I am now decidedly 
of opinion that they were written by himſelf, not in any former unſuc- 
ceſoful piece, but expreſsly for the play of Hamlet. It is obſeryable that 
what Dr. Warburton calls „ the fine ſimilitude of the ſtorm,” is likewiſe 
found in our poet's Venus and Adonis. | 

The levity of behaviour which Hamlet aſſumes immediately after the 
diſappearance of the ghoſt in the firſt act, [ſc. v.] has been objected to 
but the writer of ſome ſenſible Remarks on this tragedy, publiſhed- in 

736, juſtly obſerves, that the poet's. object there was, that Marcellus 


* might not imagine that the ghoſt had revealed to Hamlet ſome matter, 


of great conſequence to him, and that he might not therefore be ſuſpected 
of ay deep deſign.“ | 

„ have heard (adds the ſame writer,) many perſons wonder, why the 
poet ſhould bring in this ghoſt in complete armour.—lI think theſe reaſons, 
may be given for it. We are to conſider, that he could introduce him in 
theſe dreſſes only; in his regal dreſs, in a habit of interment, in a com- 
mon habit, or in ſome fantaſtick one of his own invention. Now let us 
examine, which was moſt likely to affect the ſpectators with paſſions pro- 
per on the occaſion, „ | 

« The regal habit has nothing uncommon. in it, nor ſurpriſing, nor 
could it give riſe to any fine images. The habit of interment was ſome - 
thing too horrible; for terror, not horror, is to be raiſed in the ſpectators. 
The common habit (or habit de ville, as the French call it,) was by no 
means proper for the occaſion. It remains then that the. poet ſhould chooſe. 
lore habit from his own brain: but this certainly could not be proper, be- 
cauſe invention in ſuch a caſe would be ſo much in danger of falling into 
the groteſque, that it was not to be hazarded. | | 

Now as to the armour, it was very ſuitable to a king who is deſcribed, 
a3 a great warrior, and is very particular; and conſequently affects the 
ſpe ctators without being fantaſtick.— 8 

The king ſpurs on his ſon to revenge his foul and unnatural murder, 


from theſe two conſiderations chiefly; that he was ſent into the other 


world without having had time to repent of his fins, and without the ne- 
ceſſary ſacraments, according to tite church of Rome, and that conſe . 
| eh 
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quently his fout was to ſuffer, if not eternal damnation, at leaſt x long 
courſe of penante in purgatoryz which aggravates the citcutnſtances of 
his brother's barbarity ; and ſecondly, that Denmark might not be the 
ſcene of uſurpation and inceſt, and the throne thus polluted and profaned. 
For theſe reaſons he prompts the young prince to revenge; elſe it would 
have been more becoming the character of ſuch a prince as Hamlet's father 
is repreſented do have been, and mote ſuitable to his preſent condition, to 
have left his brother to the divine puniſhment, and to a poſſibility of 
A for his baſe crime, which, by cutting him off, he muſt be 
ved of. 

* To conform to the ground-work-of his plot, Shakſpeare makes the 
young prince feign himſelf mad. I cannot but think- this to be injudi- 
cious ; for ſo far from ſecuring himſelf from any violence which he feared 
from the uſurper, it ſeems to have been the moſt likely way of getting 
himſelf confined, and conſequently debarred from an opportunity of re- 
venging his father's death, which now ſeemed to be his only aim ; and ac- 
cordingly it was the occafion of his being ſent away to England; which 
deſign, had it taken effect upon his life, he never could have revenged his 
father's murder. To ſpeak truth, our poet by keeping too cloſe to the 
ground-work of his plot, has fallen into an abſurdity ; for there appeats no 
reaſon at all in nature, why the young prince did not put the uſurper to 
death as ſoon as poſſible, eſpecially as Hamlet is repreſented as a youth fo 
brave, and fo careleſs of his own life. 

«© The caſe indeed is this. Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, as we 
could ſuppoſe ſuch a prince to do in parallel circumſtances, there would 
have been an end of our play. The poet therefore was obliged to delay 
his hero's revenge: but then he ſhould have contrived ſome good reaſon 

r it. 

«« His beginning his ſcenes of Hamlet's madneſs by his behaviour to 
Ophelia, was jydicious, becauſe by this means he might be thought to be 
mad for her, not that his brain was diſturbed about Rate affalrs, which 
would have been dangerous. 

It does not appear whether Ophelia's madneſs was chiefly for her fa- 
ther's death, or for the loſs of Hamlet. It is not often that young wo- 
men run mad for the loſs of their fathers. It is more natural to ſuppoſe 
that, like Chimene in the Cid, her great ſorrow proceeded from het {father's 
being killed by the man ſhe loved, and thereby making it indecent for her 
ever to marry him. 

« Laertes's character is a very odd one; it is not eaſy to ſay whethet it 
is good or bad: but his conſenting to the villaindus contrivance of the 
uſurper's to murder Hamlet, makes him much more a bad man than a 
good one.—lt is a very nice conduct in the poet to make the uſurper build 
his ſcheme upon the generous unſuſpicious temper of the perſon he in- 
tends to murder, and thus to raiſe the prince's character by the confefijon 
of his enemy; to make the villain ten times more odious from his own 
mouth. The contrivance of the foil unbated (i. e. without a button, ) is 
methinks too grofs a deceit to go down even with a man of the moſt un- 
ſuſpicious nature. 

c Laertes's death and the queen's are truly poetical juſtice, and very 
naturally brought about, although I do not conceive it ſo eaſy to-change ra- 

ters in a ſcuffle without knowing it at the time. The death of the queen 
is particularly according to the ſtricteſt rules of poetical juſtice ; for ſhe 
loſes het life by the villainy of the very perſon, who had bees the cauſe of 
all her crimes, | | + Has 
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« Since the poet deferred ſo long the Uſurper's death, we muſt own 
that he has very naturally effected it, and till added freſh crimes to thoſe 
the murderer had already committed. 

« Upon Laertes's repentance for contriving the death of Hamlet, one 
cannot but feel ſome ſentiments of pity for him; but who can ſee or read 
the death of the young prince without melting into tears and compaſſion ? 
Horatio's earneſt defire to die with the prince, thus not to ſurvive his 
friend, gives a ſtronger idea of his friendſhip for Hamlet in the few lines 
on that oceaſion, than many actions or expre ſſions could poſſibly have done. 
And Hamlet's begging him te draw bis breath in this harſh world a little 
longer, to clear his reputation, and manifeſt his innocence, is very ſult- 
able to his virtuous character, and the honeſt regard that all men ſhould 
have not to be miſrepreſented to poſterity ; that they may not ſet a bad ex- 
ample, when in reality they have ſet a good one: which is the only motive 
that can, in reaſon, recommend the love of fame and glory. 

«© Horatio's deſire of having the bodies carried to a Rage, &c. is very 
well imagined, and was the beſt way of ſatisfying the requeſt of his de- 
ceaſed friend: and he acts in this, and in all points, ſuitably to the manly 
honeſt character, under which he is drawn throughout the piece. Be- 
fides, it gives a ſort of content to the audience, that though their favou- 
rite (which muſt be Hamlet) did not eſcape with life, yet the greateſt 
amends will be made him, which can be in this world, viz. juſtice done 
to his memory. 

©« Fortinbras comes in very naturally at the cloſe of the play, and lays 
a very juſt claim to the throne of Denmark, as he had the dying voice of 
the prince. He in a few words gives a noble character of Hamlet, and 
ſerves to carry off the deceaſed hero from the ſtage with the honours due 
to his birth and merit.” MAT ONE. 
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